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EDITORIAL. 


The PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY has always been published 
irregularly whenever good matter within its field and up to its 
standard was at hand. The present number follows the pre- 
ceding one, and the next will follow this at much less than the 
usual interval, because of the exceptional pressure of new and 
valuable researches incident to the tapid growth of the depart- 
ment of this University which the PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY 
represents. An entire volume will thus be published within 
about six months, and subscribers will then be invited to renew 
with the next number, so that two volumes can appear this 
year. 

In this number Mr. Ellis and the editor have published a 
report which, tentative as it is, seems to them to open up for 
almost the first time a subject of the greatest importance for 
both pedagogy and genetic psychology. They urgently invite 
reports of any attempts to utilize the doll material for pedagogy. 

In the next article Mr. Small prints by far the most concrete 
study yet made of suggestibility, imitation, fads, etc., among 
children. Few researches yet made in all the wide field of child 
study are of more immediate interest and practical usefulness 
for teachers. To my own mind, its facts and illustration have 
rare features and suggestiveness. 
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Mr. Dawson’s paper—Youthful Degeneracy, presents a topic 
every teacher should ponder who is interested in the larger and 
more philosophical aspects of moral education. It presents the 
results of a long and pains-taking and detailed study of carefully 
selected typical cases of young degenerates, made not only at 
institutions where they are cared for, but even entertained for 
some time and with much personal inconvenience at the author’s 
home for closer acquaintance. He has certainly presented new 
aspects of a subject which is sure to play a réle of growing 
importance in the pedagogy of the future. 

The original papers, which in the last number crowded out 
notes and reviews, greatly encroach on them in this, so that 
they still have far less than their usual space. 

Mr. Louis N. Wilson, now acting as publisher for both jour- 
nals, has prepared, in response to frequent inquiry, a list of all 
the leading original articles on Child Study which have ap- 
peared in the American Journal of Psychology, and in the 
PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY, and appended others nearly ready, 
which will appear in the early future. This list comprises in 
all thirty-five papers, averaging about thirty pages each. In 
general the editor has printed child-study work in which the 
scientific and psychological side predominated in the /Journa/, 
and that of immediate pedagogical worth in the SEMINARY. 
This distinction; however, is a very uncertain and fluctuating 
one. The time is still a great ways ahead when any general 
treatise on this subject can be written that will have anything 
more than ephemeral value, and that will not be sure to mix 
harm and error in large proportion with good and truth. The 
text-book compiler and premature theorizer, however, we 
always have with us, and this list, if utilized, may aid a little 
in making the best of the inevitable. 
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A STUDY OF DOLLS 
By A. CASWELL ELLIS AND G. STANLEY HALL. 


Dolls have so long been one of the chief toys of children, and 
are now so nearly universal among both savage and civilized 
peoples, that it is singular that no serious attempt has ever been 
made to study them. The topic of this paper is not only rela- 
tively new, but the field it opens is one of vast complexity, many 
sided interest and of the greatest significance, both for psychology 
and pedagogy. When a thoughtful mother asks what is the 
best form, size, material, amount of elaborateness or mechanical 
devices, dress, paraphernalia, degree of abandon in doll play, 
proper and improper imitations of human life, whether doll 
play was instinctive with, and good for boys as well as girls, or for 
any generalizations concerning dolls’ names, doll families, dolls’ 
diseases, the age at which the doll instinct is strongest, when 
it legitimately declines, whether paper dolls precede, follow or 
coexist with dolls of three dimensions, doll anatomy, doll 
psychology, the real source of the many instincts that are 
expressed in doll play, its form among savage races, whether 
it is related to idolatry, and if so, how ;—for answer to nearly 
all these problems, one would search the meager and fragmentary 
doll literature in vain. Indeed, this paper, imperfect as it is, is 
the first to call attention to the importance of a strangely 
neglected, new, but exceedingly rich psychogenetic field. 

It was considerations like these that led one of us (G. S. H.), 
after a careful preliminary survey, based on informal examina- 
tions of many children of different ages,'in which he was greatly 
aided by Miss Sara E. Wiltse, to print and circulate among about 
eight hundred teachers and parents the following questionnaire: 

The data desired are juvenile feelings, acts, or thoughts towards any 
object which represents a baby or a child. 

1. Describe your dolls and get children to do the same; whether of 
wax, rags, paper, pastebcard, rubber, china, wood, stone, etc., and 
give instances where clothes pins, nails, bottles, vegetables, sticks, 
flowers, keys, button hooks, etc., have been regarded as dolls in any 
respect or in any degree. 

2. Feeding. What foods, liquid or solid, and how are they given. 
Describe imaginary foods, dishes, spoons, and other utensils. Is there 
any regularity or system in feeding, and are hunger, starvation, food 
preferences, or growth imagined. 

3. Medicines, diseases. What diseases, pains, symptoms are imag- 
ined. How is sympathy shown. What drugs are given. How, and 
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with what conceptions. Imaginary doll doctors, their visits and func- 
tions. Surgical operations, etc. 

4. What constitutes the death of a doll. Funeral services, and 
burial of dolls. When lost or crushed do children assume a future 
life for the doll, and does this assuage their grief. 

5. Give details of psychic acts and qualities ascribed to dolls, and 
show how real, how treated, etc., are their feelings of cold, fatigue, 
anger, pain, jealousy, love, hate, goodness and badness, modesty, tidi- 
ness, etc. Is any individuality or moral or other characters consistently 
and persistently ascribed to dolls. ; 

6. Dolls’ names. Are they of real persons, and if so, is there any 
resemblance real or fancied. 7 
7. Accessories and furnishings, toilet articles, clothes, beds, tables 
and dishes, trunks, fashion and its changes, toys for the doll, ete. 
How far in fact are these carried, and how far should they be. What 
dangers if any here. 

8. Doll families, and the relationship of the members, doll schools, 
doll parties, balls, entertainments, weddings. 

g. Doll discipline, hygiene and regimen. What toilet and what 
rewards and punishments are usual, and what moral qualities are 
aimed at. 

10. Dolls’ sleep. How are they put to sleep. What are the 
favorite lullabies, and does the doll’s sleep keep the children good and 
quiet. : . 

11. Dress. What is the influence of dolls upon the children. Can 
taste in dress, tidiness, thoroughness in making their clothes, or other 
moral qualities be cultivated. How does the material of which the doll 
is made and the degree of life-like perfection react on the child. Is 
there regularity and persistency in the care of dolls. Is imagination 
best stimulated by rude dolls, which can be more freely and roughly 
used. Are children better morally, religiously, socially, or better 
prepared for parenthood and domestic life by them. How can the 
educational value of doils be better brought out. 

The above points are intended to be merely suggestive, and are of 
course far more comprehensive than any returns are expected to be. 

Read this syllabus and write down with accuracy any facts which 
memory or observation may suggest, carefully specifying age, sex and 
nationality. 

Or, if practical, question children, or if in a normal school, let 
teachers take this syllabus asa lesson on the blackboard in the psy- 
chology of childhood, and each record memory or observation. 

Returns addressed as below will be carefully edited, credited, printed. 

G. STANLEY HALL. 
Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., Nov., 1894. 

This brought the following returns: Miss Lillie Williams, 
State Normal School, New Jersey, 203 papers; St. George’s 
High School, Edinburgh, Scotland, 67; from Miss Jennie B. 
Merrill, New York city, 53; N. Y., 105; Miss S. E. Wiltse, 
26; Miss Mary White, 18; and 176 from miscellaneous sources, 
making in all 648. These returns were of very varied degrees 
of merit. Some were long letters of reminiscence by adults, 
others were observations by mothers and others, of the doll 
history of individual children. Others were school compositions 
by pupils of High and Normal schools ; 94 boys are reported on, 
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the rest are girls; 96 are reminiscence, the majority of all were 
written by females between 14 and 24. Altogether, this consti- 
tuted a stack of thousands of pages of manuscript. After a 
considerable time spent by both of us ina preliminary survey 
of this material, it was decided that, intractable as it was, and 
lacking in uniformity, it merited as careful a statistical treat- 
ment as could be given it, and this laborious task was finally 
undertaken by one of us (A. C. E.), who also conducted quite a 
voluminous correspendence, gathered the literary references 
with careful epitomes thereof, selected and condensed typical 
cases from the returns, preserving every salient phrase and 
incident, and issued the following supplementary syllabus to get 
better statistical results : 


Will each person receiving this, kindly answer, briefly, on 
this paper and return it to the address below? State age and 
sex. 


1. Did you ever play with dolls? 2. Did you especially enjoy it? 
3. About what age did you begin and stop? Age in figures. 4. Did 
you ever play with paper dolls? 5. At what age ‘did you begin 
and stop? 6. Did paper dolls dull your interest for other dolls? ie 

Did you ever play with anything else as a doll, such asa cat, pillow, 
vegetable, stick, clothes pin, ete.; either dressed or without dress? 8. 
Did you enjoy this as much as your real dolls? 9. Had you plenty of 
child companions? to. Did you prefer playing with dolls alone or 
with other children? 11. Did you prefer old and well-used or new 
dolls? 12. Between the ages of one and six did you prefer large or 
small dolls? 13. From one to five did you prefer your doll to be, and 
be dressed as, a baby, child or adult? 14. Between five and ten did 
you prefer baby, child or adult? 15. Between ten and fifteen did you 
prefer baby, child or adult? 16. Did your love of dolls grow out of 
love for a real baby? 17. When you stopped playing dolls was it 
because your love was transferred toa real baby? 18. Why did you 
stop playing dolls? 19. Describe your favorite doll, or any other, if 
you had no favorite. 20. How did youchiefly punish dolls when you 
were under six? 21. How when older? 22. At what age did you 
first play that dolls died? 23. Did you ever try to feed dolls? 24. 
Did you ever think your dolls were hungry? 25. Did you ever think 
your dolls were sick? 26. Did you ever think your dolls were cold, 
tired, hungry, good, bad, jealous, loving you, hating any one? 27. 
Which of the following ways of playing with dolls were your fav orites ; ; 
(1), Dressing and washing, or sewing for dolls; (2), Feeding; (3), 
Nursing; (4), Funerals or burials; (5), Doll parties, weddings or 
schools; (6), Punishing; (7), Putting to sleep; (8), Making imagin- 
ary companions of your dolls to talk with and tell your secrets, or to 
build air castles with? 28. Do you know a mother now very fond of 
her children who was not fond of dolls as a girl? 29. Do you know 
a woman who was very fond of dolls but is not now very fond of 
children? 


A. CASWELL ELLIS, 
Clark University, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
June 1, 1896. 
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In answer to this returns were received from many sources as 
indicated in table I. 

These latter returns were given to Dr. Hall, under whose su- 
pervision they were tabulated, and to whom Mr. Ellis’s tables, 
correspondence, digests, conclusions, suggestions, and every- 
thing else were turned over, and who must, therefore, bear the 
responsibility of the attempt herewith made to present such ac- 
count of all these varied data as he is able to do under limita- 
tions of both time and space, which are such as leave much to 
be desired. He has also freely added inferences, data, etc. 


I. MATERIAL OF WHICH DOLLS ARE MADE, SUBSTITUTES, 
AND PROXIES. 


Of 845 children with 989 preferences, between the ages of 
three and twelve 191 preferred wax dolls, 163 paper dolls, 153 
china dolls, 144 rag, 116 bisque dolls, 83 china and cloth, 69 
rubber, 12 china and kid, 11 pasteboard, 7 plaster of Paris, 6 
wood, 3 knit, with a few each for papier maché, clay, glass, 
cotton, tin, celluloid, French, Japanese, brownies, Chinese, 
sailor, negro, Esquimaux, etc. Many children giving several 
as equally desirable or their preferences have changed and 
many prefer the substitute to the real doll. 

We have grouped as substitutes objects used and treated by 
children as if they were dolls. Such treatment always involves 
ascribing more or less psychic qualities to the object, and treat- 
ing it as if it were an animate or sentient thing. Nothing illus- 
trates the strength of the doll instinct and the vigor of the 
animistic fancy like the following list of doll substitutes: 
In answers to the first syllabus, pillows were treated as dolls 
by 39 children, who often tied strings around the middle of the 
pillow, using a shawl for the skirt; sticks 29, these sometimes 
dressed in flowers, leaves and twisted grass; bottles 24 filled 
with different colored water and called different people, some 
with doll head corks; cob or ear of corn 19 (red ears favored, 
corn silk for the hair, a daisy perhaps serving for a hat); dogs 
18; cats and kittens 15, shawls 14, flowers 12, clothes pins 11 
(one a sailor, one a woman, sometimes both, used as servants), 
blocks g, children 7, pieces of cloth 7, daisies 6 (taking off all 
but two petals, marking eyes, and making grass mothers), 
newspapers 6, stuffed elephants 6 (seemed like a real baby), 
clothes pegs 5, peanuts 5, sticks of wood 5, apples 4, clay pipes 
4, kindergarten material 4, handkerchiefs 4, mud and clay 4, 
chairs and stools 3, buttons 3, potatoes 3 (one end the head, 
with eyes, matches used for arms and legs), wish bones 3, nine- 
pins 3, squashes 3, toothpicks 3, vegetables 3, yarn strings 3. 
Two each are the following : acorns, aprons, bootjacks, feathers, 
doughnuts, cucumbers, spools, shells, pumpkins (dressed in own 
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clothes), towels (knotted in middle), rubber balls, brooms 
(dressed in bolster case), nails, bed posts, sticks of candy 
(dressed), button hooks, keys and umbrellas. 

One each are the following : box, jug, coat, orange peel, crib- 
bage peg, chicken, whisk broom, board with face painted on it, 
croquet ball, dish top, finger of a person dressed as doll, hand 
dressed as doll, with thumb and finger wrapped up for arms, 
water bottle, celery, one corner of a blanket (the other was 
mother), log, shoe, curtain tassel, roll of batting, bundle from 
the store, turkey wing named Dinah, washboard (two legs, so 
much like a man), wooden spoon, weed, piece of lath, salt bag 
stuffed, fish, piece of Porter house steak, sweet potato, stuffed 
stocking, stuffed cat, hitching post (so dressed up as to scare 
horses), stick of stove wood, tongs, toy monkey, radish, scis- 
sors in a spool, sheet, shoulder blanket, stone block, spoon, 
petunia (push stem through for head and neck), pin, pronged 
stick (looked like arms and legs), linen book rolled up and 
marked, knife, fork and spoon (called servants), knitting needles, 
lead pencil, half burned matches (black for hair), marbles, 
oranges, pen-holder, beets, grapes, (pulps for heads, splints for 
arms and legs, set sailing in cucumber boats), geraniums, green 
peaches (with pins for arms and legs), gate posts (by a party 
of children), gourds, hickory nuts, hollyhocks, horse-chestnuts 
(pins for arms and legs), cuffs rolled up, dress folded, fuchsia, 
feather, forks, glass, corn husks, beans, berries, cradle quilt, 
carrot, crochet hook, hair brush, cane, cricket, clamp, carpen- 
ter’s plane, axle of toy cart, a bench, books, balls, bric-a-brac, 
bleeding heart petals are clothes and the rest a lady sailing in 
rose Jeaf boat with hair of corn silk, bit of rope, and of earthen. 

In reply to the supplementary questions, out of 579 children, 
57 had used a cat as a doll, 41 clothes pins, 26 sticks, 21 vege- 
tables, 20 a pillow. Only 26 of all these were boys. 


As an instance of flower dolls one correspondent writes I often took 
pansies for dolls because of their human faces; the rose I revered too 
much to play with, it was like my best wax doll, dressed in her pret- 
tiest, but always sitting in state in a big chair in some secluded corner 
where little visitors would not spy her out. I loved these nature dolls 
far better than the prettiest store dolls and ascribed special psychic 
qualities to them. The hepaticas seemed delicate children to be 
tenderly cared for but which soon drooped and faded. Violets were 
sturdy little ones which enjoyed a frolic and could be played with. 
The pansy was a willing, quick, bright flower child, the rose her grown 
up sister, pretty, always charmingly dressed, but a quiet and sedate 
spectator. Violets were shy, good natured children, but their pansy 
cousins were often naughty and would not plav. The hepaticas were 
invalids and cripples who watched their livelier brothers and sisters 
and were entertained by stiff maiden aunts, marigolds, with long curls. 
The dahlias were colored servants and mammies; yellow violets mis- 
chievous, fun-loving boys; sweet peas were the nurses with cap and 
kerchief on; the morning glories were governesses and teachers. I 
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often made little boats to give my flower dolls rides on the river. We 
built harbors, but in rough weather so many lives were lost that our 
pleasure was marred. 

In kindergarten, a teacher writes: nothing interests the little girls 
so much as to take sphere, cylinder, or cube, wrapping them in hand- 
kerchief to have ‘‘a baby,’’ putting it into the long box of second 
gift for the cradle ; the boys often share this play. 

A girl of 3 lavished her affection on a rude wooden foot stool. It 
was set on end, its legs were arms and feet, and it was dressed, named 
stooly, nursed when sick, taken to bed and table, taught to read and 
write, fed, and various parts of the body imagined. A scratch on the 
joint wasasore. Achild of 2 did the same with an old red slipper ; 
another with a bottle with cork head, eyes, necklace; another with 
a bit of Parian marble; another with a covered brick, till her mother 
fancied living things grew uninteresting. My own boy had a long 
craze for a big stuffed elephant and for a stove hook.! 


Mud dolls are sometimes sick at first, but when dry are well. 
A shawl doll had no heart, soa ball was put in its folds so it 
could live and love. 

Colored dolls sometimes need no clothing, ‘‘ because they are 
so black nobody can see.’’ A colored doll may be specially 
liked because others hate it, but fair hair and blue eyes are the 
favorites. When detected in ‘‘dollifying’’ very intractable 
objects children often show signs of self-consciousness and even 
shame. Besides the good and bad looks, dress, etc., of dolls, 
there are other influences that mediate likes and dislikes that we 
are not yet able toexplain. A bottle resembled its giver and 
so took hisname ’Complimentary or uncomplimentary remarks 
of others often have much to do, but dispraise seems almost as 
apt to increase love as to diminish it. Real or fancied resem- 
blance to people liked or disliked is a factor, and so is the feel- 
ing for the person who gave the doll, but why some dolls get 
all the whippings and others all the favors it is often very hard 
to ascertain. 

The rudest doll has the great advantage of stimulating the 
imagination by giving it more to do, than does the elaborately 
finished doll. It can also enter more fully into the child’s life, 
because it can be played with more freely without danger of 
being soiled or injuicd. With rude dolls, too, the danger of 
both hypertrophy and of too great prolongation of the doll 
instinct is diminished. As between large and small dolls it 
would appear that dolls of from four to twelve inches are more 
common, and that interest in very large and very small dolls is 
later and less normal. It is against large, elegant French dolls 
which teach love of dress and suggest luxury, and against dolls 
with too many mechanical devices, as for winking, walking, 
speaking and singing, that the Russian Toy Congress has so 
strongly protested. Rather small and durable dolls, soft enough 
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not to hurt, flexible, with two or three colors and not more than 
two or three plain garments, along with plenty of hints regard- 
ing clothes pins, flowers and other varied material ;—something 
like this seems to be the suggestion for a first doll, with increas- 
ing variation in size, material, elaborateness and number till 
the doll passion vanishes in two dimensions, with innumerable 
paper dolls, towards adolescence. 

Dolls are often said to grow, more commonly large, but often 
when the owner is growing fast the doll grows small. A doll 
that squeaks is said to talk ; a coat of paint is a dress; pictures 
of dolls sometimes take the place of dolls themselves; new 
babies are sometimes treated as, and even thought to be, dolls; 
children who have no proxies are few, and those who never 
played with dolls exceedingly rare. For dolls’ hair, hemp 
ravellings, wool, split grass, corn silk, bits of fur, shavings, 
one’s own hair, feathers, hair painted on are used, and combing 
and dressing dolls’ hair is a favorite occupation. Toilet acces- 
sories for this purpose are infrequent. Eyes are often made of 
buttons, seeds, pins ; rings are painted or inked on; the brow 
is less cared for, but eyes that open and shut are greatly desired. 
Although the first feature to appear, young children care far 
less for eyes than for the softness and flexibility that appeals to 
touch. Open eyes are sometimes covered with bits of paper 
when the doll sleeps, or ‘‘ to make it dark.’’ The oldest child 
often cares less for dolls or is interested in them later than the 
younger children. Dolls may lose the head, limbs or body, 
and if they are replaced, generally, though not always, retain 
their identity. The first doll is sometimes remembered with 
peculiar interest. The function of joints suggests several inter- 
esting psychological problems, regarding movement, will, ex- 
pression, etc. <A doll that can be taken everywhere as well as 
treated every way is a sure favorite. Cut-out pictures of the 
most varied things play an important rdle. Interest in school 
and books has an important influence on the doll passion, often 
eliminating it. Almost every conceivable whim and freak is 
illustrated here. Dolls that can be washed all over are often 
favorites. 

Children are often under a long delusion concerning the 
material of which dolls are made. Even long after it is Avowm 
that they are wood, wax, etc., it is fe// that they are of skin, 
flesh, ete. ‘To find a doll’s head hollow or that it is sawdust, 
while it suggests to very young children the same as contents of 
their own body, is with older children a frequent source of dis- 
enchantment and sometimes marks the sudden end of the doll 
period. In some cases allowances for the doll’s moral or phy- 
sical disabilities are made on account of the material of which 
they are found to consist. Wooden dolls will not bend; so are 
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obstinate. Babies are differentiated as ‘‘ meat dolls,’’ but the 
differences of temperature are noted with strange rarity. It is 
singular how slow and late children learn what the ‘‘hard 
things’’ under their own skin (bones) are, and how easily, after 
a trifling injury, they think the body a bag of blood, or somehow 
get the impression that they are blown up and grow by inflation, 
or are themselves full of sawdust or of stomach, which fills 
even arms and legs. Discussions with skeptical brothers, who 
assert that the doll is nothing but wood, rubber, wax, etc., are 
often met with a resentment as keen as that vented upon mis- 
sionaries who declare that idols are but stocks and stones, or, to 
come near home, upon those who assert cerebral, automatic or 
necessitarian theories of the soul. 

In our returns curly hair is preferred to straight, red cheeks 
are a special point of beauty as are red knees in fewer cases. 
Boy dolls are only about one-twelfth of all, and it is remarkable 
how few dolls are babies, rather than little adults. Children 
are very prone to focus their interest upon peculiar slippers, 
shoes, the upward or downward look of the eyes, some peculiar 
turn and carriage of the head, some cute expression, ‘‘ like a 
clown,’’ ‘‘funny as if it was going to cry or shout,’’ ‘ stuck 
up,’’ ‘‘smiling,’’ ‘‘ sweet,’ ‘‘tanned,’’ ete. Some particular 
dress, name, complexion, or even defect is often focussed on. 
Aversions follow the same rule. 

Of 579 answers to questions 13, 14 and 15 of the supplemen- 
tary paper, 463 reported for the age below five as follows: 266 
preferred babies, 126 children and 71 adults. From 5 to 10, 314 
reported, of whom 105 preferred babies, 159 children and 50 
adult dolls. From ro to 15 years of age, 45 reported a prefer- 
ence for babies, 64 for children and 32 for adults. On the whole, 
babies were thus preferred 416 times and children and adults 502 
times. Children lead babies after the age of five, the ratio 
of adult dolls increasing with age. Boys’ dolls are least often 
infants. Among 45 feeble-minded girls the ratio of dolls as 
babies is highest. 

Out of 579 answers to the second questionnaire, 88 mentioned 
preference for blue, 27 for brown and 8 for black eyes. As to 
hair preferences 118 mention light, 62 curly, 27 dark, 8 real, 
and 5 red hair. While 15 mention love for red cheeks, 7 nice 
teeth, 8 pretty hands or feet, 3 red lips. 

Some children have a strong preference for old dolls, however 
ugly, and are indifferent to new ones, however fine; some love 
and some hate heirloom dolls. Some have sudden changes of 
affection ; an old doll that has been long loved is perhaps sud- 
denly repelled, thrown or given away, or even burned, and a 
new favorite chosen. Some never like lady or Japanese dolls, 
but their affection has a very limited range. Children with 
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many dolls often have one for Sunday or one is queen, mother, 
or teacher ; some profess to be absolutely impartial, loving all 
their dolls exactly alike. Often a sudden craze for doll dress- 
making, hair combing, fantastic buttons, very small or very 
large dolls, shoes, hats, movable eyes, are reported, suggesting 
something akin to Kraft-Ebing’s fetichism on the one hand, 
and the strange focussing on single features of face or dress seen 
in children’s drawings on the other, and indicating how psychic 
growth tends to focalize, now in this, now in that direction, as 
is seen again in Mr. Small’s study of school fads.1 This we con- 
sider a point of great importance and suggestiveness for school 
work when fully wrought out. Mind may have its nascent 
periods like the body. Now interest centers on hair, which 
must be in long braids, or otherwise done up, or be worn short, 
parted sideways, banged. Now it is a fat, round, baby face, 
plump red cheeks, teeth, pretty neck, joints, that are doted on. 
So it is with articles of dress, etc. 


II. PsycuHic QUALITIES. 
o~ 


The following psychic qualities are ascribed to dolls in the 
order of frequency of their recurrence, the figures indicating 
the number of cases: good 97, cold 54, jealous 46, bad 45, 
angry 38, naughty 36, loving 35 (bad and naughty together, 
equalling 81, should, thus really, be second in order), tired 33, 
crying 18, feels 16, pain 27, clean 15, feels warm 12, sleepy 12, 
tidy 12, cross 10, hungry 8, quiet 6, proud 6, sorrowing 6, mis- 
chievous 6, feeling hurt 6, stupid 6, modest 4, lonesome 4, kind 
4, desiring something 4, dirty 4, patient 4, taste 4, seeing 3, 
talkative 3, obedient 3, smell 2, truthful 2, thoughtful 2, sly 2, 
stubborn 2, ‘‘sassy’’ 2. The following psychic qualities were 
fully brought out in one case each: comfortable, contented, 
cleanly, blushing, honest, gentle, frightened, ill at ease, lady- 
like, making faces, sings, scolds, sneers, full of life, troublesome, 
too thoughtful, pure, proper, moral, lying, well educated, reli- 
gious, prone to run away, democrat, presbyterian, rich, baptist, 
idiotic. 

Of the 579 answers to the supplementary syllabus, question 
26 foots up as follows : 230 children thought their dolls good ; 202 
thought they felt cold; 185 that they could love; 183 that 
they felt tired; 161 that they could be hungry; 135 that they 
were sometimes bad; 77 that they were jealous; 58 that they 
hated. The smallest proportion of girls ascribing these qualities 
to doils were over 13, and next least come the feeble-minded 
children. 

Although these sixty-five terms can hardly be designated as 


1 See next article. 
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so many qualities, they, too, open a rich field for psychology. 
Interesting essays are waiting to be written on such topics as 
modesty for dolls, what constitutes their goodness and badness, 
its relation to good and bad looks, being good and bad all the 
time and alternating, doll penalties, their sense of fatigue, their 
power to sit still, their stupidity and obstinacy, their propensity 
to sleep or be wakeful, their affection, ete. Out of 45 children 
specially cross-questioned, aged six toeight, 8 boys and 22 girls, 
thought dolls felt cold, 1 boy and 13 girls thought not. Out of 
34 children of the same age 4 boys and 18 girls thought dolls 
felt tired, 2 boys and 1o girls thought not. Out of 48 children 
of the same age, specially questioned, 3 boys and 8 girls thought 
dolls got angry, 6 boysand 25 girls said no, and 6 were in doubt. 
Of 45 children asked whether their dolls loved them, 10 boys 
and 29 girls thought yes, none no, 6 did not know. Of 45 
children questioned 1 boy and 2 girls said dolls hated some one, 
8 boys and 24 giris thought not, 2 boys and 8 girls were in 
doubt. Psychic qualities are often suggested by looks, dress, 
or fancied resemblance to some one thought to have good or bad 
qualities, while colored dolls, brownies, German, Chinese and 
other dolls are often fancied, especially by boys, because they 
are ‘‘funny’’ or exceptional. 

Almost all doll play involves the assumption of psychic quali- 
ties, but a few illustrations are added: 


F., 18 (girl 18) writes: I went to dolls with all my childish trials 
and felt relieved when I had poured out my heart tothem. F., 16, I 
supposed they were real children and would talk to them and laugh. 
F., 15. Her name is a real person’s name, and she is just as real to ine 
asareal baby. F., 16. I thought my dolls had the same feelings as 
persons. Another writes: My dolls were my most sympathetic friends 
and had all my confidence as no one else did, nothing would keep me 
still longer than to havea doll to talk to. ‘‘I had a great habit of 
describing all things to my dolls.’’ ‘‘ My doll and I were great com- 
rades, I talked over everything, and it was pleasant to think her a 
companion like myself, although I never lost sight of the fact that it 
was only china.’’ ‘‘I was so fond of dolls that I cared little for chil- 
dren’s company.’’ ‘‘All stories that I heard were told over to my 
dolls.’ F., 17. ‘‘ How would you like to be thrown down like that ?”’ 
(F., 7). ‘‘ Dolly was very angry when I wouldn’t let her go to see 
the other children ;’’ “I knew that my dolls had vitality and mind ;”’ 
‘‘my baby doll gives me no rest day or night, she is better if I take her 
out.” F., 11. ‘‘ When I found dolly laying out on the ground I thought 
I could see tears in her eyes, she was so hungry and cold.’’ F., 14. 
‘““Two of my dolls had their heads broken off, but. this made no dif- 
ference in my treatment, for they seemed endowed with life and feel- 
ing.’’ ‘One day we were invited to a party, and I would not let Rose 
(dolly) go, because she had been naughty, but she cried so, and said 
she would be good, that I let her go.’ F.,12. ‘* Dolly had been 
naughty, and instead of taking her out to ride, I made her sit in a 
chair all day.” F., 11. “A fifth grade girl would kiss and ‘ poor’ 
her doll after spanking her, but once, after a specially severe punish- 
ment, was filled with remorse for days.’’ ‘I talked to my doll as 
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if it could hear, and thought !it could.’ ‘‘I thought my dolls were 
real, but they were n’t.”’ 

When three, M. was given a doll, which she cherished till arms, legs, 
and hair were gone, and it was a painful sight, and her mother burned 
it; though she had plenty of others far prettier, she cried all night and 
almost allday. Her intense grief lasted a week. Three years after- 
ward I asked her where Alice was; she began to cry and said: ‘‘ Why 
did you burn it, I loved it so,and she loved me. She is in God’s house 
and sometime I will see her.’’ ‘‘One Sunday dolly soiled her dress, 
and F., 4, asked if Goddy would care if she washed it, so it would be 
clean Sunday. That night she prayed forgiveness, saying to God, that 
is your own day, you know, and she must be clean. Then dolly had 
to pray for forgiveness for soiling her dress and making Sunday work.”’ 
F.,8. ‘‘My dolls can educate their minds in school. They are too 
young to marry. I am afraid they would get tired, or sick, or hungry. 
They like fruit and oat meal for breakfast, soup and milk for dinner.” 
“My cousins would get and talk to my doll and report her answers. 
It hurt me that she should talk to them while she never would to me, 
and I would gaze at her expectantly when I got her back, hoping she 
would some day open that rigid mouth and talk to me.’’ ‘‘ One night 
my doll was accident tally left outdoors; it stormed, and I lay awake 
and cried, thinking she would be just as irightened as I would. For 
days after it was found I watched anxiously, fearing sickness.’’ ‘I 
cried when my doll was found with cracked cheeks, because I thought 
it hurt her.’”’ ‘‘ F.,11, brought home from Europe a German doll, with 
whom she wena “speak only German, because, as she said with all 
seriousness, dolly could not understand English. German was hard 
for the girl to speak.’’ “I thought my doll had only the sense of 
sight, and when I doubted that, asked my mother, who said she could 
see as well as other dollies. Then I knew she saw, though I thought 
not so well asI.”’ ‘‘Once the mice gnawed dolly and let bran out. 
She then became an invalid, confined to her bed, and I loved her most 
of all.’’ “ F., 4, was very fond of pretty things and hated what was 
ugly, yet, with many pretty dolls, her heart was wholly given to a 
clumsy old green cricket. This she called dear dolly, would carry it 
tenderly in her arms, pat, kiss and rock it. When her father once put 
his feet on it, she caught it up, saying: Oh, don’t! you didn’t know 
it was my dolly. She could not sleep without it in her arms.’’ 
‘*Rose, a rag doll, had been stolen, returned and hid in the attic 
by the mother, fearing disease. F., 4, wondered, and soon made 
a new use of the doll’s personality. If reproved, would say, Rosa 
told me I might, or Rosa broke it.’? ‘'F., 5, woke in the middle of 
the night crying because she missed her dolly, fearing some big ki-i 
had got her.’”? ‘‘ When brother set the dog on my doll, it was so badly 
torn that I put it in a box and had a funeral. We cried real tears, but 
at night it ‘pained me so that I went alone and dug her up, kissed, 
hi ugged her and said I was sorry. 

“My bisque doll cracked one eye. I pitied it, especially as my eyes 
were sore, but resisted eee ing anew eye, because it would not be the 
same doll. I never could think my dolls could be ani nihilated.’ ed | 
hope my dolls don’t see their Christmas presents beforehand.’ ‘‘F., 
12, cut off her Japanese doll’s hair, so she could never go back to 
Japan.”’ ‘‘F., 6, cut her doll’s hair, thinking it would grow again.” 
““B., 12, said to her dolly: There, I have fixed baby’s hair and she 
did n’t cry, can’t you be as good?’’ ‘One of my dolls, Belle, had a 
splendid wardrobe. I thought all my other dolls jealous, so I was 
especially kind tothem in her presence, so she should know, despite 
her fine clothes, I loved them all alike. I sometimes saw her sneer.”’ 
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‘‘A boy, 7, screamed, saying: ‘Mother mend the doll’s leg,’ think- 
ing such surgery painful.’’ ‘‘F., 13, would put molasses on doll’s 
mouth, and then punish her for stealing it.”’ ‘‘ F., 13, knocked Chinese 
doll against a window for crying and broke it.’’ ‘ F., 9, sings dolly to 
sleep with their favorite songs.’ ‘‘F., 4’s dolls are good or bad as she 
is. If corrected for bad language, her dolls use it.’ ‘‘F., 11, said: 
dolly was never on the cars to enjoy it before, but always went in the 
trunk.’ ‘‘F., 3’s dolly often wants to go tothe water closet, and is 
tenderly put on the stool by her little mother.’ ‘When my doll’s 
foot was broken off, I thought it hurt, but would grow.”’ ‘‘F., 6, has 
great fears her dolls will feel lonesome.”’ ‘‘F., 4, said: now dolly, I 
would like to give you a bath, but I must go up and see that other baby 
bathed, the real one, you know.”’ ‘“F., 4. Will my dolly ever grow 
up to be a lady doll?”’ 


III. Dou.’s Foop AND FEEDING. 


In our returns go children fed their dolls with both liquid 
and solid food, 75 sat at the doll’s table, 68 touched food to the 
doll’s lips and then ate it themselves (some speak of chewing 
it for the doll or put in doll’s hand to make believe she eats it), 
45 give it milk (16 of whom imagined water to be milk, and 
then played nurse the doll in natural way), 36 distinctly imagined 
the food, 33 set the dolls at table with themselves, 31 imagined 
or pretended growth, 8 of whom were positive the doll grew, 
thinking dresses grew short or pulled doll’s legs and found her to 
measure more, 29 say they never fed dolls or that they can’t eat, 
23 touched food to doll’s lips, then threw it away or put it in 
doll’s mouth and took it out again, 19 distinctly imagined 
hunger, 19 declared that dolls preferred certain kinds of food to 
others, 15 were strenuous in urging real hunger, 2 said the dolls 
looked hungry, 9 thought them hungry when they were so them- 
selves, 13 poked food inside the doll’s heads, where sometimes 
it accumulated and spoiled, 1 broke doll’s tooth trying to get it 
in, 1 broke a hole to do so, 12 really put liquid into the doll, 1 
had a rubber ball in the back of the doll’s head to squirt it out, 
13 reported spells of great regularity in feeding, 11 constant 
regularity, g used only liquid food, 7 only solid, 6 imagined 
they ate without any agency of the child, 7 used empty plates 
and imagined the food, 6 thought some foods especially disagreed 
with dolls, 11 seemed to think dolls really starved if not fed, 6 
gave foods according to the age, 3 put the food down the neck 
of the doll’s dress, 4 poured liquid food on the front of the dress, 
8 always gave the dolls the same food as they had, 1 saw a 
healthy look in her doll from having slept and eaten well. 

The following foods are mentioned also mostly by children 
between the ages of 5 and 11: milk 88 times, bread 75 times, 
cake 62 times, water 45, candy 33, crackers 27, potatoes 19, 
tea 18, meat 15, sugar 13, pie 13, fruit 13, apples 12, butter 9, ice 
cream 8, cookies 7, all kinds of food 7, mud pies 6, coffee 5, sweet- 
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ened water 5, dirt 3, ginger bread 3, grapes 3, nuts 3, straw- 
berries 3, biscuit 3, apple juice 2, puddings 4, oranges 4, salt 4. 
The following were mentioned by 2 children: apple sauce, 
chicken, chalk and water, flour and water, gravy, cheese, 
chocolate, eggs, flowers, fish, mustard, lemonade, leaves, 
jelly, sand (for food, for flour, for sugar), soup, sweets. The 
following were mentioned once each: canned corn, blacking, 
beefsteak, buttons, brown paper, brick dust and water, boards 
in thin slices, beans, acorns, cocoanut, custard, cocoa, cinnamon 
water, crumbs, cream, flour, grass, green fruit, grasshopper 
(used as roast turkey), jumbles, lime, mush, mucillage and 
water, orange juice for soup, pears, pickles, pancakes, peaches, 
pictures of food (for paper dolls), rice, roast beef, starch and 
water for milk, also sticks, stones, sawdust, seed (in bottles for 
canned corn), soft food, soap suds, vegetables. 

Some children put food on the floor near the doll, others think 
it tries to eat or move the hand toward the food, forgets to eat, 
prefers cup, bottle, spoon, plate, glass, or to eat with fingers. 
Some are fed only when children play house, or Sunday morn- 
ings, or on coming home from school, or Saturdays, or going 
to béd, or between meals or once a day. Out of 49, I9 say 
positively that dolls are never hungry, 14 are positive they are, 
16 are in doubt, some think they are hungry all the time, others 
not often, or sometimes, or may be, or guess so. Out of other 
49, 18 think dolls will not starve if not fed, 17 think they will 
starve if not fed, the others are divided. 


F., 30, never allowed dolls to drink coffee, for it made their skin 
dark, she fed imaginary milk (water) in a real bottle. F., 20. My 
paper dolls were always fed by picture food. F.,17. I have spent 
hours trying to feed my dois. F., 50. My dolls always went with 
me to the country, because they could not get out of the doll house 
to buy food. F., 26. I fed one doll regularly until I found she would 
not grow, then only when I happened tothink. Another preferred to 
feed liquid food because she liked to use a spoon. F., 6, gives dolls 
flowers to smell for dessert. F., 10, says, once dolly got hungry and 
asked me for food. I fed liquidson a bib, thinking babies soaked it up 
that way. F., 10. I feed dolly at table when no one is looking. F., 
49. I put food on doll’s mouth till it was dry, and thought the doll 
sucked out the juice. F., 6, uses doll biscuits, offering them first to 
the doll, then eating them herself. F., 4. When her doll’s head was 
knocked off, cried till uncle said he would fill it with meal before 
fastening it on, then thought she would gei enough to eat and be well. 
F., 14, squeezed everything she could into a small mouth opening, 
fixed so it came out at the back. F., 21. I used to worry lest I should 
not feed my doll and it would starve. F., 4, punished her doll by 
making it eat dirt, stones, coal, ete. F., 14. I used to beg candy for 
my doll, hold itto her mouth, and when no one was looking, slip it 
in myown. F.,15. I fed dolly a great deal, because it was fun to 
wash her bib. F., 10.f If I forgot, I fed them double quantity next 
day. )F., 4, wants to feed everything that tastes good to her black rag 
doll. F., 10, used to imagine both dishes and food, but later, thought 
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dolls took care of themselves. Another writes: I held food long to 
doll’s mouth so she would have time to chew it fine, then put it on 
another plate, and repeated this with piece after piece. F., 10. I 
broke out some of doll’s teeth, pushing in food with pin, and she was 
very sick. F., 6, does not like dolls that talk, because the fixings in 
the stomach are not good for digestion. F., 12. When quite young, I 
knew doll could not open its mouth, so I would hold it there awhile 
and then gradually slip it down the neck. F., 15, imagined her doll 
to cry with pain when the tea was too hot. An English Principal 
writes: I know a boy of five who half starved himself to feed an old 
nut cracker in the usual form of Punch, witha big nose, and a mouth 
worked by a handle in the back ; this lasted weeks, but was concealed. 
He since said he felt this figure a member of the family, and vaguely 
thought his life was sustained by feeding Punch. F., 38. I al- 
ways thought each doll did not grow, but expected the next to be 
bigger, because older. My doll grew to 5% inches, then stopped ; this 
worried me, so I sent her up garret to stay till taller. F., 38. I was 
so sure my doll grew that I had large hems put in her dresses. F., 4, 
thinks doll’s dress tight after feeding. 


Dolls are weighed, and a few days later shot and stones sewed 
in their clothes so they will weigh more. Children say of foods 
they especially like or dislike, that it is good or bad for their 
dolls. They often have recipes as: ‘‘ flower, salt, sugar, milk, 
baked till brown.’’ Sometimes the table ceremonies are elabo- 
rate, including grace, comments on food, courses, ete. At 
Thanksgiving dinners, blocks are (play) boiled for turkey, 
round things for pies and cakes and the rest pictures. When 
the food is not wholly imaginary, crackers may serve for every 
solid, and water for all drinks. ‘Toy cook stoves are a great 
boon to children during the brewing and cooking age. If chil- 
dren eat too much or prefer the wrong kinds of food, dolls are 
accused of doing the same thing. They are counselled not to 
eat too fast, nor to be greedy nor slobber. If dolls are sick 
they must be fed accordingly. . With some children the fire, 
stove, wood, dishes, and food, are entirely imaginary; but 
more commonly something is imagined to be something else 
which it more or less resembles. Leaves and chips are plates, 
sticks are for spoons, bits of broken crockery are whole 
dishes, pieces of paper, petals of flowers, even figures on the 
carpet are dishes, so are shells, flat stones, acorns are cups and 
saucers, clothes pins are sugar tongs, and napkins and every 
kind of table furniture is parodied. Soap suds is ice cream, 
mud is chocolate cake, brick dust and water is tea, salt is 
imagined to be sugar, and sugar salt. Many kinds of seeds, 
buds, ete., are used. A barn-yard weed has a tiny pod called 
cheese. Flag-root and pods, birch-bark, nuts, the honeyed ends 
of clover, honeysuckle and other blossoms, green fruit, pepper- 
grass and many other things, are used as dolls’ food, and some- 
times children are ‘injured by eating what only their imagination 
nakes wholesome. 
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IV. SLEEP. 


329 papers speak of dolls’ sleep. Most of these children are 
between 6 and 11, 90 mentioned keeping others quiet while the 
dolls slept, 76 rocked it in arms and sang to put it tosleep, and 
76 put it in bed and did so, 55 rocked it to sleep without song, 
37 used cradle and song, 33 took doll to bed with them, 12 
expressly insist that the doll really slept, 7 never put dolls to 
sleep, 3 shut the eyes of mechanical dolls only and called that 
sleep, 5 said made no difference to dolls whether there was quiet 
or not, 10 had dolls say prayers, 2 said only dolls which closed 
eyes could go to sleep, 1 covered the eyes with paper, 4 rolled it 
in baby wagon, 7 jumped or trotted it, several told a story, 
others rock it in a hammock, have it in the dark, shut it in a 
trunk, or think it sleeps mostly when they are not present, 52 
lullabys are named, rock-a-by baby leading all the rest, being 
mentioned 29 times. Others more often mentioned are the fol- 
lowing: Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber; Bye baby 
Bunting ; quite original lullabys; La, la, la; By-lo; Mother 
Goose rhymes; Sweet and low; while others mention The 
Bowery; sacred songs; kindergarten songs; Hush-a-by Baby; 
Wee Willie Winkle; Shut your eye, do not cry; Moody and 
Sankey songs, with exceptional things, like Rocked in the cra- 
dle of the deep; German songs; Slumber song; selections from 
Pinafore and other popular operas; Comrades, and many 
others. 


F., 10. I rock dolly and sing, and if this does not succeed, I walk 
the floor with her. F., 10. Undressing and putting dolly to bed was 
the best play of all. Another says: I took my doll to bed with me 
nights, and put myself to sleep, trying to keep quiet, so as not to dis- 
turb her. Another says: I was always quiet, walked on tiptoe and 
talked in a whisper when dollyslept. F., 15. Nights I undressed my 
dolls, puton their night clothes, had them say their prayers, and when 
all were in bed, would sing to them. \M., 8, hangs his doll on a chair 
pappoose-wise to sleep nights. One ‘folds a shawl, places a pillow on 
the floor or puts two chairs together for a bed. One writes: Only my 
large doll Marguerite would go to sleep. I would sing and rock her 
till my arms ached; one was greatly afraid dolls would get their heads 
covered in bed and smother; one puts little doll in big doll’s arms, 
and pretends the mother doll sings it to sleep, when it is put in a 
cradle. F.,7. My dolls sometimes kick the cover off. I spank them 
and they keep it on. _ says: Some dolls go to sleep as soon as their 
head touches the piflow, and others are the worst kind of sleepers. 
F., 12. My doll often wakes in the middle of the night and cries for 
its mamma. F., 12, has a doll that wakes up in the middle of the 
night and cries for water, when the girl’s father must get up and go to 
the kitchen for it. F., 14, puts candy to doll’s mouth, so it will sleep 
quicker. F., 7, says: When dolly is just awake, she is often in a 
very bad humor. F., 14. I sang my doll to sleep with every song I 
knew. F.,12. When dolls get older, you can put them to bed awake; 
if I woke up and could not find my doll, would cry as if my heart would 
break. One writes: I could never keep as quiet for a baby sleeping 
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as I could for my doll; one considered dolls young ladies and never 
sang to them; one used to go to sleep herself putting dolls to sleep; 
when I sang the line—‘‘down comes baby, cradle and all,’’ I let my 
doll drop, so as to soothe her imaginary cries; one was vexed if any 
one came into the room; if doll was good I put her to bed, if not, the 
nurse; when mamma was busy or I was noisy, I was always ready to 
be quiet getting dolly to sleep. 


V. SICKNESS. 


Dolls have many diseases. In our returns there were 63 
cases of measles, 47 of scarlet fever, 34 colds, 33 of whooping 
cough, 31 diphtheria, 27 of members injured, 26 headache, 23 
mumps, 22 fever, 18 chicken pox, 17 small pox, 16 sore throat, 
15 colic, 11 croup, 11 surgical operations, g stomach ache, 9 
toothache, g leg broken, 8 grip, 7 consumption, 5 beheaded, 4 
typhoid fever, 4 leprosy. The following occurred from one to 
three times: bronchitis, billiousness, cramp, catarrh, chills, 
teething, sore eyes, earache, dysentery, jaundice, heart-trouble, 
chafed limbs, pneumonia, rheumatism, dyspepsia, brain fever, 
spells of vomiting. 

The most common remedies are tapioca pills, water, sugar 
pills, poultices, plasters, quinine, paper pills, colored water, 
vinegar, menthol pencils, water and dirt, tea syrup, seltzer 
aperient, sweet oil, salt and water, sugar for powders, soap, 
peppermint, paregoric, potato and salt, castor oil, vaseline, 
cement, currant juice and water, camphor, candy, ice cream, 
bread pills, dirt powders, chalk and water, dissolved candy, 
hot bottles, mustard plaster, squills, laudanum, Hive syrup, 
castoria, drops, etc. 

To treat these diseases the doctor in 48 cases is a boy, in 30a 
playmate, sex not mentioned. In 25 cases the owner of the 
doll is the doctor ; in 24 cases the doctor is imaginary, in 20 cases 
he is another doll. Sometimes father, mother or even the real 
doctor, if he happens to be present, is consulted. 

The remedy often aims to fit the disease. Fever may be put 
on with red paint, treated with Seidlitz powder or a drop of 
bismuth every half hour. A doll who lost her wig and had 
brain fever, was bandaged and put to bed. Repairs are surgical 
operations and the repair shop is a hospital. In one case of 
toothache the face was broken in trying to pull it. For dys- 
pepsia burned rice was ground ina mortar. For sore eyes a 
veil was used. For sore throat flannel and salt gargle, pork 
rinds, red pepper and ten minutes in bed. For stomach ache, 
after careful examination of the pulse,—flannel, salt and water, 
tapioca pills and darkness was the treatment. In small-pox, 
caused by spotting the waxed face of a doll, sugar and water 
cured. For measles, the head was bathed and tied up with 
imaginary brandy, bread pills, a sweat and hot water, which 
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latter brought out the eruptions until the wax face was dis- 
figured. For mumps the face is grotesquely muffled and tied 
up. Leprosy was suggested in the Sunday School and by the 
paint flecking off. In the case of a broken leg an ambulance, 
ether, etc., were extemporized. Eye water is squeezed into the 
socket of a knocked out eye. Ink and catnip tea are good for 
sleeplessness. Orange marmalade, licorice, etc.; is for teething. 
For colic, dolls must be laid on their stomachs and given warm 
drinks and tucked up with extra wraps. The best thing, says 
a boy of 13, is a good dose of bad medicine. 


‘‘My doll Liz,’’ says F., 10, ‘‘ had a headache, soI put on her micado 
and read her some of Longfellow’s Hiawatha, as she wanted me to.’’ 
F., 10. ‘‘ My baby doll is always sick, and I have Dr. Sam, a very old 
doll, come and treat her.’’ F.,8, vaccinated all her dolls, putting in 
soap. F.,12. ‘‘My baby doll has colic every night, croup, pain and 
all sorts of diseases, but the large dolls are very healthy.’ F., 13. 
‘‘ The paint came off my doll’s face and she grew pale and sick.’’ Two 
boys had dolls wounded in the army; 17, doctors were purely imaginary 
personages. Some girls about 12 had a hospital house, in which at 
one time there were forty-two patients. M., 7, takes his doll to the 
seaside for her health. F., 12, had 92 dolls, many were often sick; 
disease not always designated. F., 10. Puts her colicky dolls across 
her knee and they soon recover. F., 13, rubbed red chalk on her doll’s 
face to make a high fever seem more real. M., 6, has dolls that some- 
times have three or four diseases at once; they must be rubbed, dosed, 
the room kept dark and quiet. ‘‘WhenI was sick, my doll was sick 
too; she went through whooping cough, measles and scarlet fever 
with me. If either of us got sick the other did.’’ ‘‘Mamma was 
always the surgeon, mending broken limbs; we always pitied dolls and 
thought they suffered greatly.’’ F., 12, used to give tooth powder for 
medicine, but stopped when told it would not digest. F., 13. ‘‘ Iwas 
once extremely anxious lest my doll baby should die, it was so sick.” 
‘My doll followed every stage of the disease of a neighbor, had the 
same treatment and got well when she did. I made an artificial scab 
on her face.’’ F., 3, if she bumps her doll, always runs for mamma to 
put vaseline on it. F., 8, had as her chief wish for a long time a bed, 
so her dolly could be sick. F., 11, ‘‘ feeding dolls and imagining them 
sick, always seemed foolish to me.’’ M.. 8, was a doll dentist, with 
toothpicks for instruments. A doll, shaky about back and legs was 
bandaged by a medical student and ordered abed for six weeks, which 
was literally followed. Another doll became permanently blind after 
scarlet fever. For another, a red lead pencil was desired to make 
blotches, so the doll could have the measles. F., 9, fell from window 
and broke her arm; when well she threw her doll out of the window, 
but as its arm was not broken, did it purposely and had it splintered. 


/F., 8, telephoned through the door knob for the Dr., as baby was awful 
sick. One doll was dressed and trained asa nurse. Paper dolls were 


sick when torn. The doll doctors visited and looked at them earnestly 
but did not say much. All the dolls of an invalid child were inval- 


ds. Laura Bridgeman bound her dolls’ eyes as were her own. If 


bran comes out the doll is feeble. ‘‘ Reading of Indians, my brother 
and I scalped my doll’s head and it was beyond remedy.’’ ‘ After 
fever my doll’s hair came out; I pulled outa few every day.’’ M., 9, shot 
holes in dolls with bow and arrow to dress the wounds. ‘‘ When my 
dolls got well they would first sit up a few minutes, then all day, then 
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play.’’ ‘‘Put paper dolls torn, sick, in a book or bed.’’ One could 
never give medicine to dolls she hated it so herself. F., 8, was most 
affectionate with sick dolls. ‘‘ My dolls sometimes got sick as a punish- 
ment for being bad.’’ M., 6, with friends, treated doll for drowning. 
For many children dolls have no diseases, for others they are simply 
sick, with no disease specified and get well with no drugs or doctor. 
For others medicine is given, no kind prescribed; they are simply put 
to bed or laid down. It must be children of a very different type of 
mind, as well as better acquainted with sickness, whose dolls have 
every symptom of specific diseases with doctors called, particular 
medicines prepared and given with glass cup, spoon or fingers, and 
with localized pains and aches. 


VI. DEATH, FUNERAL AND BURIAL OF DOLLS. 


Sometimes these are quite isolated from each other and from 
sickness, and sometimes all follow in due course. Of all 
the returns available under this rubric 90 children men- 
tioned burial, their average age being nine; 80 mentioned 
funerals, 73 imagined their dolls dead, 30 dug up dolls after 
burial to see if they had gone to Heaven, or simply to get them 
back. Of these 11 dug them up the same day. Only 9 speak 
of them as dying naturally of definite diseases. 15 put them 
under sofa, in drawers, attics or gave them away, calling this 
death ; 30 express positive belief in future life of dolls, 8 men- 
tioned iuture life for them without revealing their own convic- 
tions, 3 buried dolls with pets and left them, 3 bad or dirty dolls 
went to the bad place, 14 to Heaven; 17 children were especially 
fond of funerals. 12 dolls came to accidental death by bumps 
or fractures, 1 burst, 1 died of a melted face, 2 were drowned (1 
a paper doll), 1 died because her crying apparatus was broken, 
1 doll murdered another, was tried and hung. Dolls of which 
children tire often die. 30 children never imagined dolls dead. 
This parents often forbid. 1 boy killed his sister’s doll with a 
toy cannon, 3 resurrected dolls and got new names, 5 out of 7 
preachers at dolls’ funerals were boys, 1 was the doctor; 3 doll 
undertakers are described. 22 cases report grief that seems to 
be very real and deep; in 23 cases this seemed feigned. ‘The 
mourning is sometimes real black and sometimes pretended. 19 
put flowers on dolls’ graves, one ‘‘all that week;’’ 28 expressly 
say that dolls have no souls, are not alive, and have no future 
life. In 21 cases there was death but no burial ; in 10, funerals 
but no burials ; in 8, funerals but no deaths. 


F., 14. ‘‘My dolls never die nor marry, they are babies.’”’ F., 14. 
‘*My dolls never die unless they get broken. I never allow them to, 
it is too painful.”’ F., 23. ‘I never thought dolls dead till arms, legs, 
head were gone, and often not then.’”’ F., 13. ‘*‘ Doll smashed, not 
dead, just thrown away.’’ F., 9. ‘‘ Doll broken, funeral just for fun.’’ 
F., 8. ‘‘One particular doll for funeral purposes.’’ One remembers 
doll’s head crushed, kissing fragments and crying ‘‘O! dear Freddie’s 


gone to Heaven.’’ One got doll too warm and when wax ran down its. 
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face cried ‘‘O mamma! dolly is bleeding to death.’’ ‘‘ My dolls never 
die, but I do so hate to have them sick.’’ M., 10, buries dolls’ limbs, 
heads, etc., apart if they come loose. F.,9. ‘‘ Very rarely had my 
children die, but had them come to life right away as a different 


person.’’ F.,6, was given a doll so lifelike that she feared it, believing 
it a dead baby. A teacher writes: ‘‘ The true value of a good doll in 


moulding a girl’s character has not begun to be appreciated. I disap- 
prove doll balls, theaters, marriages, and especially deaths and 
funerals.’’ (F., 9, whittled dolls rudely from sticks, buried them, 
covered the grave with flowers and in a few days dug them up as 
mummies. | One thinks an imperfect doll better off dead; one never 
buries but simply loses interest in it or throws itin a corner. For one 
the thought of death was too terrible to play with. When a dog tore 
a beautiful doll to shreds its owner was simply heart broken. For one, 
burying was throwing away, hiding, or otherwise getting rid of the doll 
least cared for. F., 16. ‘‘It broke my heart when my doll broke her 
head but I never thought of a funeral or future life.’”’ M., 6, hates 
dolls ‘‘ for they are all girls, they just keep their mouth shut and make 
believe children, they never die because they don’t keep their eyes 
always closed forever.’’ F., 11, never played dolls died lest she should 
die herself. F., 10. , ‘‘ We draped ourselves and the doll’s coffin with 
crape, it was a melancholy procession, and after a touching eulogy by 
my cousin, she was laid to rest beside the late rooster.’’ _ Two girls of 
4 played all their dollies were dead; one was dressed as a ‘‘ God doll”? 
and hung up high; as the others died they were each tossed up to the 
God doll and if it touched him or he swung a little, they said the 
angels would come for the deaddoll. ‘‘ We read a chapter in the Bible, 
said a prayer and buried the doll in a box. I went into the house 
crying and could not be comforted but dug her up in an hour or two.’’ \ 
F., 10, dreamed she saw her broken doll in Heaven. Another is com- 
forted because she can take the dead doll to the table with her in 
Heaven. Two girls of 3 broke off their dolls’ heads, but they were 
‘‘just as alive’’ and treated the same. ‘‘I used to come and sit by her 
grave and pity her, and think what it must seem to be down there in 
the grave.’’ Colored F., 12, said dolls did not go to Heaven for it was 
bright ; they were put in the dark earth, hence went to hell. ‘‘Soon 
after my doll died I went to a funeral and was consoled to know I 
should meet her again.’’ F., 7. ‘‘We hada regular graveyard at the 
end of the garden where we buried pets and dolls. When dolly had 
lain there a few days we dug her up and played she was a new baby 
and dressed her in long clothes.’’ F., 10, thought doll could not go to 
Heaven unless buried in a regular cemetery. F., 6, lost her doll and 
pictured it as a doll angel so vividly that when it was found she was 
disgusted to find that it was still on earth. F., 13, when she found her 
doll’s head hollow thought it had always been dead. A girl feared a 
black doll and burnt it in the fire, and for a long time could not look at 
the fire-place without fearing its ghost would appear in the smoke. 
F., 7, found a ragdoll had no heart and so put in a small ball so it could 
live and love us. At one doll’s funeral after chanting the Lord’s prayer 
they recited ‘‘earth to earth, dust to dust, if the Lord don’t take you 
the devil must.’’ | ‘‘ When dolly died from eating too much of a pud- 
ding I was forbidden, I watched her grave for fear angels would take 
her.’’ ‘‘When my brother proved my doll had no brains by slicing off 
her head, I felt I had been deluded; I watched him with stoicism and 
took no more interest in dolls.’’ F., 11, cremates dead paper dolls. 


VII. Do.wis’ NAMEs. 


Of dolls’ names, 199 were given for a friend; 87 because 
3 
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they were pretty, favorite or fancy names ; 54 because of real 
or fancied likeness ; 35 for a name in a story or some one heard 
of; 33 werenamed from the giver; 24 had no name save Dolly ; 
21 gave new names often; 20 were named from some peculiar 
look or quality in person; g took the owner’s name; 6 were 
named from the time or place of receiving the doll; 5 from a 
feigned likeness; 4 had purely imaginary names; 2 had very 
unusual names; in some cases ugly names are given to dolls 
disliked. In two cases the material of which the doll is made 
is the name. t1overy formal christenings are spoken of. Some- 
times every doll in a family receives the same name. Dolls with 
names frequently changed rarely develop distinct personalities. 


Some cases are the following: named Rose because of rosy 
cheeks. Some children cannot remember the names of their dolls, 
they have so many. Avery short name sometimes goes with a very 
small doll. M., 3,named hisdoll Family. The earliest dolls are rarely 
named. Sometimes qualifying terms are used, like ‘‘ birthday Mary,”’ 
‘*Chicago Jane.’?’ Adent onthe cheek suggested Dotty Dimple. A 
Christmas dolk was named Merry Christmas. For F., 6, all dolls’ 
names must end in ie. ‘‘ Whenever I heard a new, pretty name I gave 
itto my best doll.’? M., 11 (Bohemian), named his doll My Friend. 
‘‘Named Lucille because French.’’ ‘‘ Named Carol because given on 
Christmas.’”’ F., 12, now thinks it silly to name dolls, although she 
still plays with them. ‘‘ Most children over six give dolls their own 
surname.’’ ‘‘ My doll is named from a ship.’’ With F., 4,anew name 
goes with every new dress. One doll named Gingerbread, from color 
of its stuffed out head. ‘‘ Named Silk because always dressed in silk.’ 
‘“‘Named Jap because dressed like a Micado.’’ ‘‘An invented name is 
Skidel, another Calambo.’’ Some children hunt catalogues for new 
names. Some are named Lord, Lady, from vocations; some from pet 
animals. (One girl studied the meaning of names to make them fit; 
one was called Prince Albert, although a girl, because he was a good 
man. ‘‘If angry with friends for whom my dolls are named I change 
the name.’’ ‘‘A doll I hated was named for a defeated candidate.”’ 
Some names chosen for prettiness are Hazel, Daisy, Blanche, Maud, 
Dorothy, Pearl, Gladdys, Flossy. Violet, Rosalie, Elsa. F., called first 
doll ‘‘ Daisy,’’ the second ‘‘ more daisy,’’ and so on. | 


VIII. DISCIPLINE. 


In our returns are 41 distinct cases of punishment by being 
sent to bed, 34 spanked, 32 whippings, 25 scoldings, 20 put in 
closet, 13 kept in, 12 shut up, 17 made to sit down, 11 shaken, 
7 slapped, 7 severely talked to, 5 deprived of food, 2 tied to a 
post, 1 made to stand up and sing, 1 sent home from school, 1 
had cayenne pepper put on its tongue, 1 was punched, 1 had 
its legs pulled, 1 had its face covered, 1 was fed on bread and 
water, 1 was thrown down stairs, 1 made to sit on the door 
knob, 1 had to go to bed in the dark, 1 was hung with due 
ceremony. Rewards are in the following order of frequency : 
take out walking, visiting, sit up late, go riding, be kissed, go 
without nap, go shopping, told a story, taken to party, given 
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candy, cake, clothes, ribbons. Rewards are often promised or 
punishments are often threatened, but not given. There seems 
little disposition to make the punishment fit the crime. The 
qualities rewarded are the following in order of frequency : good- 
ness, truthfulness, obedience, neatness, kindness, good nature, 
quiet, sweet temper, patience. Traits or acts punished are: 
being naughty, not sitting still, quarrelling, talking, answering 
back, not learning lessons, falling from chair, being ‘‘ sassy,’ 
rupning away from baby doll, slapping baby doll, crying, being 
jealous, ‘‘won’t stand,’’ ‘‘won’t sit proper,’’ lying, being 
vain, angry, for hitting or falling on small doll, being cross, 
upsetting things, stealing, flirting, ‘‘saying I won’t,’’ ete. 15 
say they never discipline dolls, either because they are good, 
or too little, or never thought of it. 

In the supplementary answers 108 children whip, 108 never 
punish, 80 put to bed, 75 spank, 39 slap, 35 stand in the corner, 
34 scold, 21 shake, 20 put in dark closet, 5 throw on floor. 4 
broke them, and from 3 to 1 each hung them, pulled their ears 
and hair, stood on their heads, shut in a box, threw them up 
let them drop, leave them out in the cold. The age when 
punishments are most frequent and severest is below 8, thence 
onward it gradually declines. 


F., 10, punishes paper dolls by tearing their legs off. F., 14, by 
keeping from theater and rewarded by letting dolls buy what they 
would. F.,6, beats and almost breaks her doll because she ‘“ wets 
herself most every day.’’ F., 11, thought vanity and anger the worst 
faults. F., 7, whipped dolls for no reason but the pleasure of it. F., 
8, flogs severely for the slightest error. ‘‘ When she sasses me and tells 
me to shut up I spank her and she goes to sleep.’”’ F.,5. ‘‘ When 
four she whipped dolls but at eight loved them too much and reasoned 
with them when they were bad.’’ F., 8, always scolds before whipping. 
F., 6, whips doll if not found where she thinks it was left. F., 8, gave 
prizes for neatness, her favorite doll getting all. Sheadds: “I did not 
realize it was my fault if they were untidy.’’ F., 12. ‘‘I told dolly 
never to get on the floor and whipped her for it, but made her no 
better.”’ M., ‘My doll used to get angry and I would grab her 
by the hair le ‘thtow “her down stairs but ‘afterward give her a nice 
piece of mud cake with raspberries on it.’’ ‘* When dolly is bad I leave 
her alone to repent her folly.’’ ‘‘I think dollies too little to hardly 
know what is right.’’ ‘‘ Punishment doesn’t seem to make dolls any 
better.’’ ‘‘Sometimes I spank dolls for things they didn’t do, it is 
such fun.’’ F., 10. ‘‘ When my dolls are real good all day, I let them 
wear a string of beads or go to ride.’’ F., 11, never thought of dolls 
as good or bad. ‘‘ They must grow up truthful menand women.” ‘I 
corrected dolls for the same faults as my own.’’ ‘‘It is better to rule 
by love.’’ ‘‘My dolls fight far less than they used to.’’ ‘‘I often give 
my dolls a good moral talk which helps them.”’ 


IX. HyYGIENE AND TOILET. 


Hygiene and toilet treatment is mentioned as follows: dress- 
ing, 18 times; washing face, 12; taking out doors to get the air, 
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11; general bath, 10; dressed regularly, 7 times; hands washed, 
7 times; bathed every morning, 5 times; hair combed, 6 times; 
braided twice, brushed twice, went in bathing twice, teeth 
brushed twice, nails manicured twice. Occasional mention is 
made of gargling throat, cutting hair, pure air in sleeping, 
water closet, massage, keeping home from parties to avoid late 
hours, not letting them go with boys, heavy clothing in cold, 
and light in warm weather, putting salve in dolls’ ears as wax 
to be cleaned out, and dirtying nails to clean out, wearing wrap- 
pers in the morning, plain dresses in the afternoon and silk in 
the evening. M., 11, I could not get my doll clean because he 
was black. 


X. Dos’ FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, PARTIES, WEDDINGS, ETc. 


153 returns mention families, 44 describe parties, teas, recep- 
tions, etc., 33 schools of various kinds, 26 weddings are de- 
scribed, 25 excursions or rides, in 21 cases the child is the 
mother of her dolis, 18 theaters, concerts, tableaux, in 14 cases 
other dolls are the mothers, 14 played shopping, 14 visits, 12 
war, 10 balls or dances are described, 10 played families only 
with paper dolls, 1o hanging or execution, 7 times churches 
are described, 6 times Sunday Schools, 5 ceremonial baptisms. 
There were 4 dolls’ swimming parties, in 4 cases all the dolls 
were cousins, in 2 cases the child was the grandmother and in 
2 aunt of the dolls, 2 clubs, 2 plays of park with grand stand, 
other social plays described fully once and often hinted at more 
times are fire company, slave selling, post-office, country fair, 
sailing, prayer meeting, step-mother, imaginary mother. Till 
4 one boy was mother of his dolls and then father. 


F., 10, called a big doll her child, asmall doll her grandchild. One boy 
was mother and the father was at sea.} M.,7. ‘‘Ilamthe papaand the 
stuffed cat the mamma.” F., 5, crucified boy doll with tacks ona cigar 
box. One child made dolls act Queen Bess, Scott’s novels, etc. F., 8, 
kept doll boarding school. M.,7,executed criminal doll with pop-gun. 
‘* At school dolls must raise their hands. ‘‘F., 11, has wedding with 
doll bridesmaids, ushers, father, mother, invitations, and many dolls to 
look on, andrice. Boys performed allegory of the Rebellion with dolls. 
Dolls of two girls are cousins and many are friends of the girls. 
One had a large family with three ‘generations, all relations of their 
owners. In one place, divorce is a favorite doll play. ‘‘The dolls I 
cared least for were often nieces.”’ ‘‘I loved to have one doll family 
in the depths of poverty and another richer to help them.’’ ‘‘ For 
F., 14, giving presents between dolls was a great game.’’ ‘‘ We played 
Humpty-dumpty, Fantasma and Cinderella with dolls.’ (‘All my 
dolls were sisters except one I didn’t like, which was a servant. 
‘‘Paper dolls were a complete family, but no relation to others.’? ‘‘In 
my doll weddings, something nice to eat was the chief thing.’’ ‘‘ For 
F., 12, married dolls had children, she tucked them up under the 
clothes and pretended they were born the regular way, when they 
grew up one was Longfellow and the other Louise Alcott.’? ‘At doll 
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parties I play the piano and dolls dance.’”’ ‘‘At doll weddings the 
last was singing: ‘Now you are married you must obey, you must 
be true to all you say, etc.’’’ ‘‘M., 2, heard of crucifixion and tried to 
nail dolly toa board.”’ ‘‘F., 8, used to sit her dolls in the parlor and 
play exquisite music; they applauded loudly ag she bowed, although 
she did not know one note from another. ,44plays school, with 
dolls in a row and standing over them with ake saying ‘be good\’’”’ 
F., 9, got up an elaborate baptismal ceremonial. F., 4, made believe 
pis room was a church, put a little string for a ring on dolly’s finger, 
the brother as priest asked what name she would have the child, said 
Ruthie, he then threw water in her face, repeated the name and went 
home. (We played swimming, throwing dolls in the water and drag- 
ging them bya string. F., 7, dresses up and plays travel, with dress, 
bag, and buttons for money. She gets ticket, has the lounge for cars, 
and gives ticket to chair, which is the conductor. One girl writes 
poetry to her doll: ‘‘ Well my dollie and where have you been, comb 
your hair and wash your skin.’’ F., 8, ties dolls to kite en route for 
Heaven. ‘‘ We play doll bath, the ocean being a rug; in winter we 
play school of all nations, when we go out they run away and we have 
great times finding them.’’ ‘I arranged all my dolls on the stairs, 
sitting quietly with them listening to an imagined sermon. I taught 
my own §. S. lessons to the children; I selected poems for them to 
learn or read and hymns tosing, though it was I who did the singing 
The Episcopal form is more common than the Presbyterian in our 
returns. ‘It was fun having some of my dolls lost on their picnics.”’ 
‘* Dolisare related according as they look alike.’’ ‘‘ We acted the story 
of Elsie Dinsmore with dolls.”’ ‘‘ All entertainments I saw we repro- 
duced for dolls next day.’’ ‘‘I put dolls on the treadle of the sewing 
machine to pretend they sowed.’’ ‘‘ We often had to take our dolls 
out of church, they would not be quiet.’? ‘‘My darky doll could 
dance a jig and sing: Uncle Ned.’’ ‘‘ Bridget and Pat were no relation 
to my other dolls.’’ ‘‘We often played marriages, but as we grew 
older preferred to take the character ourselves.’’ ‘‘Our dolls were 
sometimes married secretly and sometimes eloped.’’ ‘‘My dolls were 
nev er allowed to go to parties alone, these were generally for birth- 
days.” ‘“When my doll came from school I helped her with her !es- 
sons.’’ ‘* My wax dolls were one family, China another.’’ ‘‘My boy 
doll once fell in love witha girl doll.’’ ‘‘I feared my dolls would catch 
diseases at school, so gave them a governess.’’ ‘‘ My favorite doll was 
the bride and the tongs were dressed as the groom.’’ ‘Fora time all 
my dolls were widows.’’ ‘‘ My dolls were very jealous of each other’s 
dress.’’ ‘‘I used to have doll baby shows.’’ One thinks paper dolls 
are not ‘‘real dolls.”’ 


XI. ACCESSORIES. 


Counting the doll accessories, we find 179 mention clothes in 
general, 85 mention beds, 66 sets of dishes, 59 tables, 58 chairs, 
57 trunks, 40 cradles, 32 houses, 30 bureaus, 23 toys, 23 furni- 
ture, 23 carriages, 22 brushes, 22 combs, 21 folding beds, 20 
hats, 12 stoves, 10 shoes, 10 stockings, 10 bonnets, 9 quilts, 9 
dolls’ dolls, 9 underclothes, 9 toilet sets, 8 pianos, 7 wash-stands, 
7 handkerchiefs, 6 cloaks, 6 chamber sets, 6 cupboards, 6 forks, 
6 jewelry, 6 knives, 6 lounges, 6 mirrors, 6 mittens, 6 night- 
gowns, 6 picture books, 6 rattles, 6 sofas, 6 water-proofs, 
capes, 5 aprons, 5 handkerchiefs, 5 swings, 5 spoons, 5 towels, 
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5 veils, 5 washstands, 4 caps, 4 hair-pins, 4 newspapers, 4 pic- 
tures, 4 soaps, 4 wash rags, 4 books, 4 carpets. The follow- 
ing are mentioned 3 times: bags, balls, bookcases, blankets, 
earrings, fans, flat-irons, jackets, kitchen sets, muffs, mats, 
overshoes, parasols, parlor sets, pencils, pewter dishes, money 
purses, rings, shawls, slippers, sheets. The following are men- 
tioned twice each: bath tubs, blocks, bracelets, coats for boys, 
cribs, chests of drawers, candlesticks, comforters, Christmas 
trees, back combs, desks, furs, foot-stools, hoods, horses, high 
chairs, jardinieres, kettles, nursing bottles, napkins, puff boxes, 
pillows, pincushions, sacks, sponges, sponge bags, table-cloths, 
tin kitchens, tooth brushes, toy dogs, toy cats, toy cows. 

The following are represented by one each: ankle tie, basin, 
bath-room, bathing suit, bloomers, bib, bolster, broom, stuffed 
bird, bench, blackboard, chatelaine bag, clothes horse, clock, 
collarette, round comb, clothes basket, watch chain, clerical 
suit, dressing gown, dog cart, dust pan, dining set, flowers, 
hand-mirror, hanging lamp, ironing board, invalid slippers, 
kitten, kid gloves, manicure set, necklace, piano lamp, pony, 
pin, pans, rubber boots, ruler, rubber ring, shoe horn, satchel, 
pair of skates, slate, stable, stool, scissors, sideboard, tam 
o’shanter, tent, toilet water, toilet basket, tins, tureen, trowsers, 
visiting cards, wraps, tennis racquet, watch, stilts, coalbox, 
crutch, medals, ledger, night-cap, wigs. 

In issuing his supplementary syllabus it was Mr. Ellis’s in- 
tention to get 100 boys and 100 girls from each grade to answer 
with a word each of his 29 questions. This would have given 
a more definite indication of the extent of doll plays, the doll 
age, effect of sex, etc. He also sought returns from idiots, 
blind children, children of foreign birth, etc., for comparative 
purposes. The returns, however, have been only 579 in all, 
and many of these fail to answer one or more questions. ‘They 
have all been counted and most of the results incorporated in 
the preceding table ; and the rest, which could not be presented 
by this method, are inserted under their respective entries. 


In the above table the figures of the upper horizontal line designate the 
questions as they are numbered in the syllabus. See page 131. Under 
each special series the upper figure designates the affirmative answers, 
the lower the negative answers. Thus, of the twelve kindergarten boys 
below six, eleven had played with dolls and one had not. Under 3 we 
have averaged the age of beginning and stopping doll play, placing 
the former over the latter; thus for 44 Worcester boys below six, the 
average age of beginning doll pla’ was two years and eight months, 
and the average age of ceasing was four years and five months. The 
same method is followed in column 5. For question 7 the upper num- 
ber designates whether children played with anything else as if it were 
a doll, and we have left it to another table to show what substitutes 
were most frequent. For question Io, the upper figure designates 
alone, the lower with others. For question 11, too, the order of words 
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in the syllabus is followed, the upper figure designating old, the lower 
new, and in question 12 the upper figure designates the preference for 
large and the lower small dolls. In 22 the minus sign means never 
played that dolls died, while the other figures designate the average 
age in years and months when death was played. In question 26 the 
upper figure designates the number of those who ascribed any one or 
more of the physic qualities named in the question to doll and the 
lower number designates the number of those who assigned none, 
leaving it to the supplementary table to show the relative frequency 
of each of the qualities. 

From above table it appears that of average city school children be- 
low 6 yrs., 82% of boys and 98%, of girls have played dolls; between 
6 and 12 yrs., 76% of boys and 99% of ‘girls; of high school girls, 100%. 

Those confessing that they ever specially enjoyed doll po are: be- 
low 6 yrs., 77% of. boys, 95% of girls; between 6 and 12 yrs., 78% of 
boys, 97% of girls; of high school girls, 82%. 

Those ever having used substitutes are: below 6 yrs., 15% of boys, 
48%, of girls; between 6 and 12 yrs., 35%, of boys, 68% of girls; of high 
school girls, 58%. Thus girls appear to lead the boys in. every grade. 
Nearly fifty per cent. of the girls, and a little less of the boys, answer- 
ing in all grades, said they loved the substitutes as much as real dolls. 

Paper dolls had been used by 73%/ of those below 6 yrs., by 80%, be- 
tween 6 and 12 yrs., by 92% of high school girls. Interest in other 
dolls was thought dulled by paper dolls, by 34% of boys and 26% girls 
below 6, 35% boys and 15%, of girls between 6 and 12, 44%, of high 
school girls. 

Of all kinds of children,—blind, deaf, foreign, etc., only 17% speak 
of lack of child companionship, and 72% prefer playing dolls in com- 
geigk 38%, say that love of dolls grew out of love of real baby, and 

13% transferred their doll love to babies; 79%, had tried to feed dolls ; 
66%, have thought dolls hungry; 68% have ascribed to dolls some of 
the psychic qualities mentioned ; 67% have thought them sick. 


XII. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Relative frequency of some forms of doll play. In the supple- 
mentary reports to question 27, 266 children mention a fondness 
for dressing dolls; 218 like to wash them ; 189 a love of doll 
parties ; 183 a love of sewing for them ; 176 a love of playing 
school; 169 love of putting to sleep; 137 love of weddings ; 
93 of nursing ; 82 mention treating them as companions, telling 
secrets, etc. ; 79 love to feed them; 49 to punish them ; 36 to 
play funerals. 

The relations of doll and baby. If the wig comes off dolls they 
are often treated as babies; sometimes they are made bald- 
headed to be babies. For some little children dolls with hair 
have no charm, and as children grow older they dislike baby 
dolls. Transferrence of affection from dolls to new baby is often 
noted. Some are afraid of dolls till acquainted with babies and 
then become very fond of them. Some children think babies, 
like dolls, are filled with sawdust. Some experiment on babies, 
putting fingers in their eyes, etc., and treat them generally as 
they have been used to treating dolls. 

Paper dolls. Some children never care for paper dolls; 
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some think them best to play or act fairy stories. Of 27 
boys aged 7 five played with and preferred paper dolls. Some 
children prefer them to all others and play with them longer. 
As they grow older, paper dolls have a peculiar fascination. F., 
17, ended doll play by putting her paper dolls in a scrap book as 
a house. School, collective games and families are more often 
played with paper dolls. 

Rude and maimed dolls. Tf dolls lose their heads, eyes, or get 
otherwise deformed, little children are often afraid of them. 
Some are horrified if the wig comes off ; some little children fear 
everything in human shape, perhaps, till they make the ac- 
quaintance of a new baby and then love dolls. Some suddenly 
conceive life-like wax dolls as real dead persons and have sudden 
aversions for them. Some like to maim dolls, pulling of their 
limbs, perhaps killing them, in order to have a funeral. Some- 
times it is thought rather disgraceful to both doll and owner 
to have new heads, limbs, etc. Accidents to dolls sometimes 
cause sensitive children to faint. 

Influence of age. Very rare are those who begin doll play in 
the cradle and keep it up through life. The doll passion seems 
to bestrongest between 7 and 10, and to reach its climax between 
8andg. The following curvé is based on reminiscence of 98 
female pupils in normal schools, the figures on the hori- 
zontal line representing the age, and the length of the vertical 
lines the number of opinions : 
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In the supplementary papers 55 stopped playing dolls because 
they liked other things better ; 50 ceased to care for them with- 
out being able to give a reason ; 46 stopped because they were 
too old; 44 because too large ; 22 because too busy and had no 
time; 15 because ashamed; 11 because loved a real baby. 
Others gave their dolls away, preferred new playmates, were 
made to stop, dolls were worn out, etc. 

Persius tells us how the young Roman girl, when ripe for 
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marriage, hung up her childhood’s dolls as a votive offering to 
Venus. ‘‘ Veneri donatae a virgine puppae.’’ Satires II, 70. 

Froude, in his life of Carlyle, tells how Mrs. Carlyle at the age 
of nine made an end of doll play. It had been intimated to 
her, by one whose wish was law, that a young lady reading 
Virgil must make an end of doll play. She decided that dolly 
should die like Dido, so with her many sumptuous dresses, her 
four-post bed, a faggot or two of cedar allumettes, a few sticks 
of cinnamon, a few cloves, and a nutmeg, her funeral pyre was 
built, and ‘‘ the new Dido having placed herselfin the bed, with 
help, spoke through my lips the last sad words of Dido the first, 
which I then had all by heart as pat asa, b,c. The doll having 
thus spoken, kindled the pile and stabbed herself with a pen- 
knife by way of a Tyrian sword. Then, however, in the mo- 
ment of seeing my poor doll blaze up (for being stuffed with 
bran she took fire and it was all over in notime), in that supreme 
moment my affection for her blazed up also, and I shrieked and 
would have saved her and could not, and went on shrieking, 
and everybody within hearing flew to me and bore me off in a 
plunge of tears.’’ 

Girls often play with dolls regularly until 13 or 14, when, 
with the dawn of adolescence, the doll passion generally abates. 
It is then realized more distinctly than before that dolls have 
absolutely no inner life or feeling. Some girls play with dolls 
with great pleasure, but secretly, till well on in the teens and 
often in the twenties, and occasionally married women, generally 
those without children, or single women, play with dolls all 
their lives. Several of our returns report infants as interested 
in dolls very early in life, one fully reported case at 30 days, 
another at 13 weeks, and several cases before one year old. For 
the second year of life our reports contain about 20 cases of 
developed love of dolls. Near the end of the second year, one 
child was observant enough to take the rectal temperature of 
her doll. 


Miscellaneous. Some children prefer naked dolls; persist in playing 
with them in this condition, imagining that thus they can love 
them more. Some children have special aversions: now to dolls 
with brown eyes, now to light or dark haired dolls, those with long or 
short hair, etc.; some children compose stories and even poems for or 
about their dolls; asix yearold boy, e.g., says: ‘‘I have a little dolly, 
she sits in achair. Her name is Polly and I comb her hair.’’ ‘‘One 
doll would not stand and I was angry, knocked out its eyes and gave 
itaway.’’ ‘‘Totell my dolly she looks ugly makes her good.’ “I 
imagined my dolly cruelly treated for what it never did, but loved to 
tease it and pretended she said bad words.’’ ‘‘My dolls all kept 
individual characteristics, often suggested by the faces.’’ ‘I could 
never understand why dolls needed to be whipped, and thought them 
so good that I was greatly hurt when they were accused of faults.”” ‘I 
thought dolls greatly pleased with new clothes, toys, etc.’’ ‘‘ Some 
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children are jealous of dolls which have more or better things than 
they have, while some wish the dolls to dress better than they do them- 
selves.’’ ‘Dolls with poke bonnets, called ‘Salvation Army dolls,’ 
in one case marked the rise of interest in religion.’’ ‘‘ The smallest 
doll in the world is no larger than a pin, and the lid of the box where 
it is is a magnifying glass.’’ ‘‘I want two dolls, one to hit and knock 
about, and one for walks to show, perhaps a bride doll.’’ ‘‘Of 66 
Edinburg pupils an equal number prefe-red baby and large dolls.’’ 
‘‘A three-story doll house, with kitchen, drawing room, 4 bed rooms, 
3 beds, 6 chairs, 2 pantries, 5 tables, 2 coal boxes have helped one child 
very much.’’ ‘‘ Two children became morecleanly from bathing their 
dolls.”’ ‘‘ One girl had to be stopped from nursing her doll.” ‘‘ Riding 


. on dog and cat were great fun for some.’’ 


Influence of dolls on children. All opinions received are rudely 
classified as follows: 44 adults simply report the influence of dolls on 
children as good, 41 think dolls help parenthood, 39 think rude dolls 
best to cultivate the imagination, 38 think dolls fit for domestic life, 
38 think they develop moral qualities, 35 that they cultivate taste 
in dress, 35 that they teach to sew, 29 that they teach tidiness, 25 
like rude dolls best, 25 that they develop the social nature, 24 
they teach to make clothes, 24 that they teach thoroughness, 24 
report that there was no regularity in the care of dolls, 23 thought 
the religious nature strengthened, 21 neatness, 21 say dolls are bet- 
ter cared for if life-like, 13 better loved when life-like, 12 care- 
fulness, 7 helps in care of children, 6 think the doll passion makes no 
difference with children, 6 report great regularity in care of dolls, 6 
say it develops love of children, 6 better every way, 5 imitation is 
stimulated, 4 each specify more clearly, to combine colors, more 
obedient, kept quiet, kept out of mischief, kept from bad company, 
made more tender, more thoughtful of others, expensive dolls are 
best. Three each specify improvement in dress, knowledge of colon, 
more affectionate, more orderly, more sympathetic, never learn anything 
from doll play, spells of regularity in caring for dolls, life-like dolls 
are best. Two each think dolls teach children to appreciate parents’ 
care, make them more cheerful, help power of conversation, help de- 
sign, teach knitting, to make patterns, more observing, more persever- 
ing, more stylish, more gentle, more refined, softening influence, dolls 
should be in kindergarten. Oneeach think dolls help to care for baby, 
housekeeping, industry, kindness, finer senses, emotions developed, 
more courteous, teach embroidery, desire for motherhood, philanthro- 
py, love of beauty, memory, mending, originality, patience, power, 
womanliness, truthfulness, keep indoors, shows mother the child’s 
traits, makes pure in thought, respectful, danger of too many acces- 
sories, harmed by too light treatment and remarks by parents, care 
for doll’s body helps to know and care for their own. 

Some individual opinions of parents and teachers are quite fully 
expressed: ‘‘they keep children from growing old;°’ ‘best of all is 
the reflex influence on the child of trying to teach her doll and of try- 
ing to set a good example;”’ ‘‘nice dolls make children more careful 
of them and they ascribe human qualities. to them, while rude 
dolls that can be banged about and made to take any part stimulate a 
more elementary type of imagination;’’ ‘‘to imagine the rug an ocean 
and have a stick doll with a frock that can be washed, gives the fancy 
something to do;’’ ‘‘she learned to read in order to read her doll a 
story;’’ ‘‘I had a strong wish to be as good as I thought my dolls 
were;’’ ‘children who care least for dolls love their own babies most 
later;’’ ‘‘ dolls hurt my health by making me sit indoors and care too 
little for the company of other children, but they help me put myself 
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in my parents’ place;’’ ‘‘too fine dolls check fancy, beget restlessness 
and desire for everything, so there is a limit beyond which dolls should 
not go;’’ ‘‘when mothers fail to impress certain virtues, they need 
but to say how would you like to have your doll do it, to score their 
point;’’ ‘‘dolls might aid in geography, language, history, drawing, 
make visits to different countries, use foreign money, dress, food or 
be engineers, sailors, etc.;’’ ‘‘dolls might be brought to school and 
by teaching them children could learn their own lessons better; ”’ 
“‘doll play reveals character and ideals, as Plato favored getting drunk 
occasionally to show out the real character;’’ ‘‘excess of the doll 
passion, makes excitement, nervousness, worry, and some girls are 
teased into nervousness by their brothers for playing dolls.”’ 

The number and vast variety of objects more or less dollified 
well illustrates the remark of Hugo—that as birds may take 
almost every material for a nest, so nothing resists the childish in- 
stinct to find or make dolls out of everything, and stones, books, 
balls, buttons, stove hooks, nails, bricks, wash-boards, flowers, 
pins, articles of food, objects with no trace of anything that can 
be called face, limbs or head, are made dolls. Hugo’s Cossette 
dressed, hugged and put to sleep a naked sword. Occasionally 
immovable things like posts, stumps and even trees are more 
or less dollified. The quick imagination of childhood makes 
an eye out of a speck or dot, and perhaps imagines the other 
features. This instinct cannot be entirely explained as nascent 
parenthood, but must include some elements of the wide spread 
animism, if not fetichism, of children and savages. ‘The valua- 
ble study of Dr. Fewkes, the Roman games, the Doll Feast 
of Japan and some of the etymologies point this way as do, 
perhaps, the rare cases of children who make God dolls, 
whipping them for watching, etc. The fear of the spirits of 
burned dolls, of black dolls, of evil eye, and some forms of 
special aversion point the same way. As the optic nerve, 
whether heated, chilled, touched with chemicals or electricity, 
can only respond by giving the sensation of light, so primitive 
humanity sees personality in everything. This again is abun- 
dantly proven in returns to another syllabus already worked up, 
illustrating children’s feeling for inanimate as well as animate 
nature. However disconnected the words doll and idol, some 
psychic connection cannot be doubted. Not only is a doll the 
visible form of a non-existent person, as in Japan, of the Mikado 
and his wife; to Queen Victoria, of the Court and theatrical 
personages; and to other orientals of ancestors, but it may 
represent mythological beings or demigods, and evil or benefi- 
cent deities. Greek statues of the Olympians have been called 
stone dolls, and the iconoclastic rage which destroyed many of 
them expressed the instinct of the first commandment. As 
object lessons setting forth inivisible beings in concrete form 
idolatry is perhaps as much more persistent than dolls, as mem- 
ory of abstract is more persistent than that of concrete words 
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in progressive aphasia, and for analogous reason. Idols may, 
perhaps, be valuable object lessons in religion for children at 
the low pagan stage and may yet have ardleto play in element- 
ary religious training, but their danger is analogous in kind to 
that sometimes feared for excessive and too prolonged doll cult, 
viz., that it may arrest the higher development of parental 
instincts, check interest in free play with children, and place 
puppets and dummys where real personalities ought to be. If 
deities were certain to appear later in concrete form and break 
the charm of idols, so that the danger of forever putting an 
unworthy symbol in place of that which it symbolizes could be 
as effectually obviated as interest in ‘‘ meat babies’’ and live 
children is sure to supplant dolls, idolatry would lose its dangers. 
Both the psychological significance and the educational value 
of the ‘mage worship of the Catholic church and of religious 
pictures, figures and of spiritual beings, are topics upon which 
carefully made home experiments and observations are needed 
and could be made, which would be of great value. 

The relative small proportion of dolls which represents infants, 
and the large proportion representing adults, shows again that 
the parental instinct is far less prominent in doll play than is 
commonly supposed. Nearly all the 132 dolls of Queen Vic- 
toria were adults and represented prominent personages. On 
every hand we see that a large part of the charm of doll play 
is the small scale of the doll world, which brings it not only 
into the limited range of the child’s senses and knowledge, 
but focuses and intensifies affection and all other feelings. A 
large part of the world’s terms of endearment, are diminutives, 
and to its reduced scale the doll world owes much of its charm. 
The cases of fear of dolls are almost always of large dolls, the 
charm of which comes out only well on in the doll period and 
as exceptions to the rule. Even feared and hated objects excite 
pleasure when mimicked on a small scale. Moreover, relations 
are better seen in a world of small things. A small eye or 
mind cannot readily take in a fully dressed lady. Yet again 
the child can work its feeble will on objects with a complete- 
ness which is inversely as their size. Smallness indulges chil- 
dren’s love of feeling their superiority, their desire to boss some- 
thing and to gain their desire along lines of least resistance or to 
vent their reaction to the parental tyranny of anger. Maggie 
Tulliver drove nails through her doll’s head to vent her anger 
at her aunt, but when the reaction came drew them out and 
poulticed the wounds. There may be often danger in a scale 
too small, as that of Queen Victoria’s dolls ranging from three 
to nine inches long, for thirty-two of which she made dresses, 
working handkerchiefs half an inch square, yet to make small 
will always be of itself alone a most effective pedagogic method, 
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and will always exert a potent fascination. In Japan it is a 
fashion to make everything severely small for children. Our 
returns do not show any law of relationship between the size 
of the doll and the size or age of the child, save that the ex- 
tremes of large and small develop their chief charm well on in 
the doll period. Things large like things far fail of exciting 
interest, and of being comprehended by children, and are almost 
as effectively out of their range as things microscopic are for 
adult eyes. As the microscope and telescope bring minute and 
distant objects within our perview, so a doll microcosm opens 
up a world of relationship so large, and simplifies things so 
complex as to be otherwise closed to the infant mind. If we 
take a large view of the doll problem it thus comprises most of 
the most important questions of education. 

That boys are naturally fond of and should play with dolls 
as well as girls, there is abundant indication. One boy in a 
family of girls, or boys who are only children, often play with 
dolls to seven or eight years of age. It is unfortunate that 
this is considered so predominantly a girl’s play. Most boys 
abandon it early or never play, partly because it is thought girl- 
ish by adults as well as by children. Of course boy life is nat- 
urally rougher and demands a wider range of activities. The 
danger, too, of making boy milliners is of course obvious, but 
we are convinced that on the whole, more play with girl dolls 
by boys would tend to make them more sympathetic with 
girls as children if not more tender with their wives and with 
women later. Again, boys as well as girls might be encour- 
aged to play with boy dolls more than at present with great 
advantage to both. Boys, too, seem to prefer exceptional dolls, 
clowns, brownies, colored, Eskimo, Japanese, etc. Boys, too, 
seem fonder than girls of monkey and animal dolls, and are 
often very tender of these, when they maltreat dolls in human 
shape. Again, dolls representing heroes of every kind and 
non-existent beings, dragons and hobgoblins, find their chief 
admirers among boys. A boy of six I know was fascinated 
with a rude jack-o-lantern, would lie on the floor and talk to it by 
the hour, ask it questions and get what he deemed real answers, 
and was charmed by its horrid features. Boys are little prone 
to doll luxury or elaborate paraphernalia and are content with 
ruder dolls than girls, and the doll function is naturally far less 
developed than with girls. 

In discussing the degree and kind of reality of the doll world, 
we approach one of the most difficult of psychological problems. 
Children seem to delight in giving way to illusions, and even 
delusions here, which it is extremely difficult for the adult mind 
to understand. Often in the midst of the most absorbing play, 
the slightest criticism, a word of appeal to reason, the most 
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trivial fact of real life, annihilates in an instant the entire doll 
cosmos. ‘The wedding, school, funeral, is unfinished, the half 
dressed doll dropped in the most painful attitude and left in the 
cold, perhaps, for an indefinite period. Sometimes we see traces 
of a struggle almost painful between faith and doubt, either of 
which may triumph. The doll may have a definite personality, 
be a real member of the family and not a toy or a ‘‘ hybrid 
between a baby and a fetich,’’ be a real part of the child's self, 
be fanned, its bruises rubbed and wept over; or, again, as in 
one case, may be the hero of a vividly fancied romance, 
lose money, work its way out west, become rich, travel east, be 
shipwrecked on a desert island, etc., real personalities may lose 
interest in comparison with it, and all this may be kept up with 
some consistency for years—one tormal woman of twerlty-seven, 
and another of forty still play with dolls—absorption in the 
play blotting out the grossest incongruities, the doll being a real 
companion and crony sharing every secret and confidence in 
solitude a deux, on journeys and elsewhere, so that the child's 
psychic life seems entirely bound up with it. The subjective 
and objective, and will, feeling and knowledge are strangely 
mixed. One child had tried all her life to keep her doll from 
knowing she was not alive. Dolls are buried without dying, 
fed without eating, bathed without water, now good, now bad, 
now happy, now tearful, without the slightest change, the child 
furnishing the motive power, and all its moods being mirrored 
in analter ego. Itseemsto beat about the age of six, three years 
before the culmination of the doll passion, that the conflict 
between fancy and reality becomes clearly manifest. Abandon- 
ment to the doll illusion and the length of the doll period seems 
less in the western than in the eastern children, and decreases 
as dolls and their accessories become elaborate. With every 
increase of knowledge of anatomy or of the difference between 
living tissue and dead matter, between life and mechanism, this 
element of doll play must wane. 

Perhaps nothing so fully opens up the juvenile soul to the 
student of childhood as well developed doll play. Here we see 
things which the childish instinct often tends to keep secret, 
fully revealed. It shows out the real nature which Plato 
thought so important that he advised drunkenness as a re- 
vealer of character. The doll often fears ghosts, lightning, 
and becomes conscious of sex as the child does. Flogging the 
doll for not being in the right place, being untidy, etc., often 
marks the rise of the child’s consciousness of order and clean- 
liness. Whispered confidences with the doll are often more in- 
timate and sacred than with any human being. ‘The doll is 
taught those things learned best or in which the child has most 
interest. The little mother’s real ideas of morality are best 
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seen in her punishments and rewards of her doll. Her favorite 
foods are those of her doll. The features of funerals, weddings, 
schools and parties which are re-enacted with the doll are those 
which have most deeply impressed the child. The child’s moods, 
ideals of life, dress, etc., come to utterance in free and spon- 
taneous doll play. Deaf girls teach their dolls the finger 
alphabet, blind ones sometimes want bandages or glasses for 
their dolls. I know a mother of a sickly child who says she 
can anticipate the symptoms of all the illnesses of her daughter 
because they are first projected upon the doll before the child 
has become fully conscious of them in herself. Children often 
express their own desire for goodies euphemistically by saying 
‘‘dolly wants it.’’ Thus the individuality of children some- 
times is more clearly revealed in the characters they give their 
dolls than in theirown traits. Long kept dolls thus often grow 
up as it were with the child, their infantile qualities expanding 
into those of chilhood and then youth. Paper dolls often with 
picture food, which seem more ideal and more often associated 
with fairy stories, betray the evanescent stages of the doll psy- 
chosis as it fades into adult life. 

Is doll play an early cropping out of mother love as Schneider 
and Victor Hugo and others think? And are dolls represent- 
atives of future children? This appears to be true only in 
a limited and partial sense, and we must readjust our views 
upon this point. Some mothers, very fond of their children 
now, never cared much for dolls, while many of our returns 
show that unmarried women and childless wives have been most 
enthusiastic devotees of dolls, and in such cases the doll cult 
seems often to be most prolonged. It also seems natural for 
small boys. Certainly other functions are more pronounced. 
There seems to be a premonition of the parental instinct in 
early childhood which fades as the dawn of adolescence ap- 
proaches as the foetal hair falls off to make place for a ranker 
growth much later. The saying that the first child is the last 
doll is, I believe, not true of normal women. The treatment of 
and feeling toward a doll and a child are more unlike than the 
teeth of first and second dentition. That the first may hyper- 
trophy and dwarf the second is undoubted. Indeed it is just 
possible that the ideal mother never plays dolls with great aban- 
don. Despite the increased extent of doll play, its intensity 
seems a little on the wane among the best people and too many 
accessories lessen the educational value of this play in teaching 
cnildren to put themselves in the parent’s place, in deepening 
love of children, and of motherhood. 

The educational value of dolls is enormous, and the protest 
of this paper is against longer neglect of it. It educates the 
heart and will, even more than the intellect, and to learn how 
4 
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to control and apply it, will be to discover a new instrument in 
education of the very highest potency. Every parent and every 
teacher who can deal with individuals at all should study the 
doll habits of each child, now discouraging and repressing, now 
stimulating by hint or suggestion. ‘There should be somewhere 
(a) adoll museum, (b) a doll expert to keep the possibilities 
of this great educative instinct steadily in view, and (c) careful 
observations upon children of kindergarten, primary and gram- 
mar grades should be instituted as at an experiment station in 
order to determine just what is practicable. Children with 
French dolls incline to practice their little French upon them ; 
can this tendency be utilized in teaching a foreign language to 
young children? Some children read stories in order to tell 
them to their doll, and one learned to read by the strength of 
this motive ; with what proportion of children can this be help- 
ful? Many children learn to sew, knit and do millinery work, 
observe and design costumes, acquire taste in color and even 
prepare food for the benefit of the doll. Children who are in- 
different to reading for themselves sometimes read to their doll 
and learn things they would not otherwise do in order to teach 
it, or are clean to be like it. They are good to set it a good 
example, compose poetry and write compositions for it, their 
naughtiness is reduced by asking them how they would like 
their dolls to do so; and to be as good as they think their dolls 
to be, is sometimes an high ideal. Goethe reproduced dramas 
with puppets in a doll theater as several of our correspondents 
have done. To make them represent heroes in history or fiction, 
to have collections illustrating costumes of different countries, 
the Eskimo hut, the Indian teepee, the cowboy’s log cabin, to 
take them on imaginary journeys with foreign money is not 
merely to keep children young, cheerful, out of bad company, 
but it is to teach geography, history and morals, nature, etc., 
in the most objective possible way. Plenty of toy animals, 
figures representing different vocations and trades, poor and 
rich, etc., would be not only taking the dolls to kindergarten 
and school, but would bring rudimentary sociology, ethics and 
science in their most needed and effective form there, too. Dolls 
are a good school for children to practice all they know. Chil- 
dren are at a certain period interested to know what is inside 
things, especially dolls; could not manikin dolls be made that 
were dissectible enough to teach some anatomy? Would not 
dolls and their furnishings be among the best things to make 
in manual training schools ; and why are dolls, which repre- 
sent the most original, free and spontaneous expression of the 
play instinct so commonly excluded from kindergarten, where 
they could aid in teaching almost everything ? 
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XIII. ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Doctor Gustav Schlegel writes in 7 “‘oung Pao Vol. VII, 
No. 1. 

‘* Dolls are of recent origin in Europe. In the beginning of 
the XVth century, during the reign of mad Charles VI of 
France, an Italian, named Pusello, came from Padua to France 
with thirty mules packed with boxes and hung with jingling 
bells. He had in these boxes wooden images of 96 empresses 
and other celebrated women of the old Roman Empire, carved 
after statues and coins. He showed them everywhere, gaining 
a considerable fortune by their exposition. At last the coun- 
sellors of the King called him to court in order to amuse His 
Majesty. When he came to the explanation of the statuette of 

Peppea who, it is pretended, was killed by Nero by a kick in 
her belly, the king listened with the greatest attention, and at 
last bought the statuette of Poppea for 50 Parisians sols, about 
300 francs of present currency. The king’s example was soon 
followed, and every nobleman bought such a little statue; and 
as the king’s one was that of Poppea, every one called his pup- 
pet Poppea, of which name the words Poppée, Pouppée and 
finally Poupée are said to have been derived. 

‘‘We leave this etymology to the responsibility of the old 
chronicles and observe that it is more likely the word Poupée is 
derived from the Latin pupa, a girl (Comp. pupus, a boy pu- 
pulus, a little boy—all derived from the Skt. root Aush, to nour- 
ish [Pott, Etymol. Forschungen, etc., Vol. I, p. 193.]). How- 
ever, it appears that such pouppées or dolls came at that time 
in vogue as playthings for girls. 

‘*Children in Amoy play with solid puppets made of baked 
clay, called Haz dzi-a, or ‘babies;’ and Douglas even quotes 
the saying Kah na hai dzi-a, equivalent to our saying, ‘As 
fair as a doll,’ said of a pretty child. 

‘‘Puppets for theatrical performances were long known in 
China—but from these to the doll as a plaything for little girls 
is a long distance, and Chinese girls never played with them. 

‘‘ Probably the doll, as an article to play with for little girls, 
has been equally imported into Japan by the Dutch.’’ 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes writes: ‘‘The Tusayan custom of giv- 
ing the symbolism of a god to the doll, to which you refer, may 
be limited to that interesting people, but I suspect that it has a 
deep significance, and may show a universal relationship be- 
tween child concepts and primitive social cult development. 
The Tusayan name for a doll is ‘hu, personification, not far from 
édodov in meaning. A dramatic dance in which gods are per- 
sonified by men (masked) is spoken of as ¢zhunz, we personate 
(gods). I find, in studying the Tusayan calendar, as a whole, 
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that dolls resembling Katcinas are made in Powamu, the Feb- 
ruary ceremony, as well as at man, in July, and presented to 
the little girls in the same way ;! never given to boys. 

‘‘Just before I left Cambridge, last November, I installed my 
collection of Tusayan dolls in the upper story of the Peabody 
Museum, and if you happen that way, you may find it inter- 
esting to see them.? A few more were collected last summer, 
but all duplicates. I noticed last August that one Tusayan 
child had a China doll hanging to the rafters of her mother’s 
home with her Ka/cina dolls, and she supposed it represented 
a Pahano (American) Katcina. 

‘There is a belief current that the doll made in the kiva and 
given to the girls is an offering or prayer bearer of the maker 
to the divinity referred to, and I have noticed small dolls in 
shops with pahos. I recall, as I write, a diminutive specimen 
on the cleft of the Mesa west of Walpi where the eagle is 
buried. 

‘“The numerous references to dolls in ethnographic writings 
shed little light on the question, how the children regard their 
dolls, and I fear I can afford you little help. It is very difficult 
to draw the line between figures used as idols and those used as 
dolls in prehistoric times. Although I found several stone 
animals in the graves of Sikyalki, a prehistoric ruin, three 
miles from Walpi, where most of my dolls were collected, I 
found no dolls there. I havean explanation for this, but highly 
speculative as yet. Probably the doll-making is a part of the 
Katcina cult, which is foreign to prehistoric Tusayan. At 
Court, in all the much decorated Sikyatki ceramic, I found no 
Katcina heads represented. Yet the archaic cults of Tusayan, 
like Lalakonti Mamzrauti, etc., have wooden figures on their 
altars. 

‘*Since I wrote my doll article I have seen two most instructive 
winter ceremonials of Tusayan ritual, the Powamu and Palulu- 
konti. In both of these, which are Xa/cina tihus (dolls) are 
made in the kivas. On the culminating days these dolls are 
bartered for food in a ceremonial way. You will find in my 
Snake Memoir (Jour. Amer. Eth. and Arch., Vol. IV), a 
description of a game which occurs for four days after the Snake 
Dance. It is called Nuztiwa. This occurs in Powamu and 
Palulukonti in the Kivas, but instead of bowls a masked person 





1By mothers of girls after having bartered them with Katcinas. 

2 This collection of dolls, made by the Indians on sacred ground, as 
exact miniatures of their old outgrown tribal fetiches and idols, is 
remarkably complete and interesting, as is also, in respect to variety, 
the more varied collection stuffed away in the Smithsonian Institute. 
Dr. Fewkes has in Archiv Fur Eth., Vol. VII, pp. 45-73, a full account 
of these Tusayan dolls and customs, illustrated-with a large number of 
handsome colored plates. 
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holds up a ¢#hu and maids and women struggle to obtain them, 
rewarding the men with food. The men who hold them are 
called Huhiyan or Barter Kaécinas. With this new knowledge 
we now know of dolls made ceremonially in Niman Katcina= 
Katcinas go home, Powamu Katcina=bean planting and Palu- 
lukonti=snake, sun or corn planting ceremony. Now Katcinas 
are, I believe, divinized ancestors. So there is some connection 
between doll cult and ancestor worship; what? guzen sabe.’’ 

W. E. Griffis, in his ‘‘Games and Sports of Japanese Chil- 
dren,’’ Tr. of the Asiatic Soc. of Japan, Vol. II, p. 132, 3, 
London, 1882, says: ‘‘Onthe third day of the third month 
is held the Hina matsuri. This is the day especially devoted 
to the girls, and to them it is the greatest day in the year. It 
has been called in some foreign works on Japan, the ‘ Feast of 
Dolls.’ Several days before the mafsur7, the shops are gay 
with the images bought for this occasion and which are on sale 
only at this time of year. Every respectable family has a 
number of these splendidly dressed images, which are from four 
inches to a foot in height, and which accumulate from genera- 
tion to generation. When a daughter is born in the house 
during the previous year, a pair of #zza or images are purchased 
for the little girl, which she plays with till grown up. When 
she is married her Azza are taken with her to her husband’s 
house, and she gives them to her children, adding to the stock 
as her family increases. The images are made of wood, or enam- 
eled clay. They represent the Mikado and his wife; the kuge 
or old Kiéto nobles, their wives and daughters, the court min- 
strels and various personages in Japanese mythology and history. 
A great many other toys, representing all the articles in use in 
a Japanese lady’s chamber, the service of the eating table, the 
utensils of the kitchen, travelling apparatus, etc., some of them 
very elaborate and costly, are also exhibited and played with 
on this day. The girls make offerings of sake and dried rice, 
etc., to the effigies of the emperor and empress, and then spend 
the day with toys, mimicking the whole round of Japanese 
female life, as that of child, maiden, wife, mother and grand- 
mother. In some old Japanese families in which I have visited, 
the [150] display of dolls and images was very large and 
extremely beautiful.’’ 

‘On this day the entire female sex appears in holiday attire. 
The whole household store of dolls, among which are many old 
family treasures, are brought out for the girls and set up in a 
special room. ‘The living dolls entertain the dead ones with 
food and drink, the latter consisting, in the absence of milk, of 
shiro-sake (white sweet cake). In Kio-bashidori, at Tokio, 
where the shops are large and splendid, and some of the dolls 
expensive, there is great activity on this day. Formerly the 
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‘Feast of Dolls’ fell, as a rule, in April, when the favorite sa- 
kura trees are in blossom, and as it resembles our peach tree,’’ 
Europeans have named it the Festival of the Peach Flowers. 
J.J. Rein, ‘‘Japan: Travels and Researches,’’ p. 439; London, 
1884. 

‘*On this occasion, mothers adorn the chamber with blossom- 
ing peach boughs and arrange therein an exhibition of all the 
dolls which their daughters have received; these represent the 
Mikado and Court personages, for whom a banquet is prepared, 
which is consumed by the guests of the evening.’’ Bayard 
Taylor, p. 200; New York, 1883. 

‘“T’he greatest day in the year for the boys is on the fifth day 
of the fifth month. On this day is celebrated what is known as 
the ‘Feast of Flags.’ Previous to the coming of the day the 
shops display for sale the toys and tokens proper to the occasion. 
These are all of a kind, suited to young Japanese masculinity. 
They consist of effigies of heroes and warriors, generals and 
commanders, soldiers on foot and horse, the genii of strength 
and valor, wrestlers, etc. The toys represent the equipments 
and regalia of a daimi6’s procession, all kinds of things used 
in war, the contents of an arsenal, flags, streamers, banners, 
etc. A set of these toys is bought for every son born in the 
family. Hence in old Japanese families the display of the fifth 
day of the fifth month is extensive and brilliant.’’ 

In Corea, at the children’s festival, which falls on the 8th 
day of the 4th month, toys are universally sold, the most popular 
being the Ot-tok-i, or erect standing one. ‘This is an image 
made of paper, with a rounded bottom filled with clay, so that 
it always stands upright; it is feminine, and has many counter- 
parts throughout the world, and is a possible survival of the 
image of a deity anciently worshipped in Corea at this season, 
the above date being the birthday of Budda, and this toy per- 
haps having once been his image. Still more anciently this 
was the date of the celebration of the vernal equinox. 

In Japan, the sitting toy is made to represent the idol Daruma, 
and its name, Oki agari kobashi, means the little priest that 
rises up. They must be weighted to rise quickly. Tuschi- 
ning-yo means clay images of men and horses once buried with 
the dead to take the place of living sacrifices. Its French name, 
Le Poussah, is Budda, cf., Butzman. This toy, therefore, is 
a common plaything, carved by an idol maker, and once an 
object of worship. (Abridged from a letter by Stewart Culin.) 
See also ‘‘ Korean Games,’’ by Stewart Culin. 

M. Ollivier Beauregard in Bulletins de la Société d’ Anthro- 
pologie de Paris, Dec., 1894, p. 689, says that there are two 
chief theatricals of dolls in Java, the Topeng—mute mask, and 
Wayang—spectacle in shadow. In the latter a sort of bard 
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raphsodist operates the dolls and tells them their rdles of love 
and war to musical accompaniment. The dolls represent 
historical and mythological personages, and this is thought the 
best means of teaching history and enforcing its morals early. 
The spectators are often so interested that they watch the play 
all night. These Javanese marionettes are of three kinds: 1, 
very ancient gods and heroes ; 2, celebrants of special festivals ; 
3, common dramatic figures. This is the most important of 
the native amusements coming at the time of the New Year’s 
Feast, which, in 1890, was from April 21st to May 21st. W. 
Basil Worsfold, in his ‘‘ A Visit to Java,’’ says: ‘* This is very 
simple business; beneath a Punch and Judy show in point of 
art, but the audience watch the puerile display for five or six 
hours without intermission. The theater consists of pantomimic 
representations, with which is mingled a ballet, the basis of 
which is ancient tradition.’’ 

James Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology, writes: ‘‘Among 
the Mokis and Pueblo tribes, generally, dolls are commonly 
representations of mythologic characters, and consequently 
have some religious significance. I doubt if this be the case 
among any other tribes, unless, possibly, among the totem-pole 
tribes of the northwest coast. Among others, probably, and 
with the prairie tribes certainly, dolls are simply girls’ toys as 
with us, and have no other purpose, and are not used by boys. 
In other words, as you say, their use is from ‘a common human 
instinct.’ The Kiowas, with whom I am most closely associated, 
have a religious dread of making tangible representation of 
mythologic beings. Little girls frequently carry and dress up 
puppies asdolls. Boysnever play with dolls. Girls ‘play house’ 
with their dolls as with us.’’ 

He adds: ‘‘ With Kiowas and other prairie tribes, dolls are 
simply girls’ Toys. The dolls represent both sexes, but so far 
as my observation goes, are used only by girls. Indians lay 
great stress upon manly distinctions, and boys and girls rarely 
use the same toys or games.’’ 

R. J. Dodge, in Our Wild Indians, p. 190, says: ‘‘ The little 
Indian girls are very fond of dolls, which their mothers make 
and dress with considerable skill and taste. Their baby houses 
are miniature teepees, and they spend as much time and take as 
much pleasure in such play as white girls.’’ 

Speaking of Eskimo toys, sledges, and dolls, Dr. Boas says: 
‘‘ The last are made in the same way by all the tribes, a wooden 
body being clothed with scraps of deer skin cut in the same way 
as the clothing of men.’’ Rep. Bureau Eth., 1884-85, p. 571. 

‘“The Seminole has a doll, i. e., a bundle of rags, a stick 
With a bit of cloth wrapped about it, or something that serves 
just as well as this. The children build little houses for their 
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dolls and name them ‘camps.’’’ Clay MacCauley, Rep. Bu- 
reau Eth., 1883-84. 

We see thus that among the Pueblo Indians, the Koreans and 
Chinese dolls are exact imitations in miniature of old tribal 
fetiches or idols no longer worshipped, made or sold on a special 
feast day, or given only to girls with formal ceremony. Among 
the Pueblos this day was the primitive corn feast. Among the 
Koreans and Chinese it was the day once celebrated as the 
birthday of Budda. In both these languages the word for doll 
is from the same root as the word for fetich or idol. In Japan, 
at a yearly feast, all the dolls of many generations are present, 
and the living dolls entertain the dead ones. Again it is possible 
that the ancient custom of Roman maidens of hanging up their 
dolls to Venus when they loosed their girdles, was primitively 
a religious rite of consecrating play children to the goddess of 
fecundity. Still in most languages the word for fetich and for 
doll have at best only a secondary connection, and that doll 
play is degraded fetich worship is certainly unproven. The 
exact origin and meaning of the Lares and Penates is too uncer- 
tain to base argument upon. 

Dolls are found buried along with the children in the sar- 
cophagi of the ancient Egyptians. A little girl figure was found 
in one of the buried cities with a doll clasped to her breast. 

Baring Gould, in his Strange Survivals, p. 139, London, 
1892, says: ‘‘A white marble sarcophagus occupies the center 
of one of the rooms in the basement of the Capitoline Museum 
in Rome. The sarcophagus contains the bones and dust of a 
little girl, and by the side is the child’s wooden doll, precisely 
like the dolls made and sold to-day. In the catacombs of St. . 
Agnes, one end of a passage is given up to the objects found in 
the tombs of the early Christians, and among these are some 
very similar dolls taken out of the graves of the Christian 
children.’’ 

W.H. Holmes, Bureau Eth. Rep., 1884-5, p. 152, thinks that 
dolls found with other relics in graves in the province of Chi- 
riqui were possibly toys, but more probably tutelary images. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes: ‘‘Among the Indian tribes with 
which I am familiar there is no special treatment of dolls. All 
depends upon the particular child’s imagination and imitative 
powers. 

‘‘As far as my observation goes, and I can learn, the religious 
ceremonies of the tribe are not mimicked, although some of the 
practices of the same are. The religious rites of the white race 
are reproduced by the children. As far as I can yet discover, 
there is no relation between dolls and a fetich or any emblem.’’ 
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XIV. EryMoLocicaL NOTEss. 


Doll, says the Century dictionary, is certainly not derived 
from idol, and suggests its derivation from a playful contraction 
of Dorothy. Other lexicographers agree, suggesting possible 
derivations from O. D. do/, a whipping top; or dollen, to rave. 
Nowhere is there any certainty as to its derivation. 

Skeat (Etymological Dic. p. 176), says: Doll, achild’s pup- 
pet (Dutch), originally a plaything. Old Dutch do/, a whipping 
top. Compare Dutch dollen to sport, be frolicsome. From the 
same root as Dutch dol (English Dull), mad. Compare pro- 
vincial Eng. Doil, strange nonsense; dold, stupid: dale, mad, 
dalics, a child’s game. 

Doll, properly a bunch of rags. Frisian dok, G. docke; a 
little bundle as of thread, a wisp of straw, also a doll ; Swabian 
dockle, a doll; dokheln, to play with a doll. Banff (Scot- 
land) doll, a large lump of anything. Soin Finnish mippa, a 
flock, rag, patch ; 

Trench says that do// is not found in English before the time 
of Dryden. 

Nukki, nuket, a doll, lusoria puellarum ex panniculis. 

Avpa: = dolls made of clay and painted, cf. Plato’s Theat., p. 

36. Demosth., Fil. 1, p. 47. Only late writers mention wax. 
These clay figures were not merely children’s dolls (also called 
vongat) but also images of all sorts. 

Jayvs a wax doll. Theoc. 2, 110, used in magic rites, a 
puppet was probably an oriental word, z/uyyw» also= wax 
puppet, doll. 

Pupa in Latin means a girl, then a puppet doll. 

Prof. Toy states: ‘‘In the Semitic languages there is no 
connection between words for do// and fetich, deity, etc. In the 
ancient (pre-Christian) Semitic languages, we know of no word 
for doll. Arabic (and so Persian) has a word which means 
plaything (from verb play). If there was ever such connection 
in these languages, it has vanished.’’ 

In T‘oung Pao, Dr. Gustav Schlegel says that ‘‘ dolls of great 
variety exist in Japan, and are imported into Amoy, where they 
bear the name of ész¢ sten z-a, after the name of the Buddhist idols 
called ¢s#¢ sien put, which Mr. Douglas translates by ‘solid 
image’’’ (Dictionary of the Amoy Dialect, p. 388 A). (Dr. 
Schlegel thinks ‘‘ stuffed image’’ a better translation.) ‘‘In 
Canton these foreign dolls are called Aung tsaz or Yeung P’o- 
sat; i. e., ‘Western idols’ (Bédisattras), which latter name 
clearly shows wherefrom dolls have been introduced into China. 
The dolls made by the Corean girls strongly remind us of the 
English doll, which properly meant a ‘bunch of rags.’”’ 
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In Frisian they were called dok—German docke ; in Swabian 
dockle. King John says: 


‘‘If I were mad I should forget my son, 
Or madly think a babe of clouts were he.’’ 


Doctor Gatschet writes: ‘‘In the Nahuatl there were and ave 
two terms for do//, nenetl and quauhcococo-netl. Nenetl means 
(1), the nature of woman (vulva); (2), idol; (3), doll. 
Any one who saw the most ancient figurines of stone or clay rep- 
resenting doll and idols, or rather caricatures of them, from 
ancient Greek, Asiatic, Syriac and other Oriental graves, must 
have been struck by the constancy by which the vulva is rep- 
resented there, in large and sometimes enormous proportions. 
This recalls the zenet/ as above. Quauhcococonetl is composed 
of quauitl pieces of wood, block, stick, and of conetl offspring, 
girl or boy; a word principally used by women. 

‘‘In one of the Algonquin languages, studied by me, do// is 
the same word as baby. Was it Shawnee? 

‘In our Cree, Ojibwe and Delaware dictionaries, do// is not 
mentioned at all. 

‘‘In Hidatsa or Minnitari, Upper Missouri River, do// is ma- 
kadishtake; here kadista is sma//, little; makadista, young per- 
son, or child; —ke instrumental suffix. The whole word thus 
means: ‘what is used by a young person.’ 

‘‘In Klamath and Modoc, of Oregon, amash is do//, for which 
I know no derivation. 

‘“The Blackfoot language has atunskan, plur. (dolls) atuns- 
kaniks. (Rev. Tims, Gram. and Vocabulary, p. 127.) 

‘“The Micmac has for dol/ amsudagan, spelt by S. T. Rand 
amsoodaagun. ‘The ending gun is the well known Algonquin 
instrumental sufix—agan—hagan, etc., —ikan. 

‘‘In the Tonkaway language doll is ya’kwenan, literally, 
‘something made,’ either manufactured object, or manufactured 
person or animal, likeness of such one. 

‘“The Passamaquoddy word for doll, which is ampskudahe- 
kan, and the plural ammpskudahekanek, literally means figure 
of picture as made on wood and other substance, in this instance 
there is no connection with the word for God, supreme being or 
idol.’’ 

Prof. G. L. Morse writes: ‘‘There is no relation between 
idol and doll in Japanese. Ningio—doll, nin=human, gio= 
image. Guzo= idol, gu=image and zo=— figure. Omamosi 
= fetich = honorable guard or Kami= God, literally upper, 
anything superior, even the government is called Kami.’’ 

Dr. D. G. Brinton writes: ‘‘In the few languages in which 
I have compared the words, I do not find a common radical to 
the word for doll and for divinity. Thus in the Micmac dialect 
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of the Algonquin, we have for doll amsoo-daagain, which has 
no relation to manto, but rather with ris, me-tauagan, a play- 
thing from the verb to play. Inthe Nahuatl, doll is ‘ quauh- 
cococonetl,’ and ‘nenetl.’ The former word means ‘little child 
of wood ;’ the latter, ‘little idol cr image.’ ‘ Nenetl’ is origi- 
nally the female generative organ, and by transfer the neonatus 
or little creature which comes from it; hence ‘conetl,’ male or 
female infant. The words have nothing to do with ‘teotl,’ 
divinity. 

‘* While certain dolls may be made in the image of fetiches or 
idols, the sentiment of playing with dolls seems altogether too 
spontaneous and independent to have been derived from cere- 
monies.’’ 

Dr. Franz Boas writes: ‘‘In the languages with which I 
am familiar, and so far as I am able to look into my material 
at present, the word for doll means ‘ figure of a man’ (Eskimo), 
or ‘carving,’ or figure, or something of that sort, inuyak (Es- 
kimo) doll, K’ék (Kwakiutl) doll=carving.’’ Lucian M. 
Turner, Bureau Ethnol. Rep., 1889-99, p. 198, gives the 
meaning of the Eskimo word for doll, inug-wak, as little man. 
Dr. Boas says: ‘‘ The Eskimo does not make images of the 
tornait or other supernatural beings in whom they believe,’’ yet 
they play dolls. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes: ‘‘In the Omaha language, the 
word applied to doll is the same as that signifying a child, with 
the addition of the words signifying clay. This composite word 
probably has come into use from the dolls furnished by traders, 
these having composition heads. The word, however, is now 
generally applied to all kinds of dolls, even those made of rags, 
and sticks and corn cobs. Children frequently make clay ima- 
ges and play with them. I have some curious specimens in my 
collections. 

‘*The Dakota word is of similar construction to the Omaha, 
meaning literally, made-boy. The Omaha name is Zhinga- 
zhinga-wathathun, child-clay ; Dakota: Ho-ksin-ka-ga-pi, boy 
or child, made or cut out.”’ 

Mr. Mooney writes: ‘‘In Kiowa, god is dakra, doll is henz. 
Dakia is from daz, ‘medicin,’ ‘sacred,’ etc., ca ‘man.’ Hentz 
is not clear, but the z is a suffix signifying child, offering, or 
little. I do not know the Cherokee name for doll, but it is not 
adawehi, signifying a ‘supernatural being,’ nor is it anything 
similar.’’ 


During the two years that have intervened since the first 
syllabus was issued this subject has steadily grown, in both 
interest and importance to the editors’ minds, until this paper 
seems but the faintest and feeblest beginning of the many more 
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special investigations that ought to be made in its field. Where 
could the philologist, e. g., find a richer field for the study of 
the principle of analogy, the law of diminutives, and of con- 
ferring names generally, and I know not what else, than in a 
far more extended and systematic investigation of dolls’ names. 
The whole subject of idolatry, the use and psychology of ima- 
ges and pictures of God, Christ, angels, saints, etc., suggests, but 
only begins to reveal its richness here. When we reflect on the 
role that tutelary and ancestral images, puppets, heroic and myth- 
ological dolls have played in the past, the question must force 
itself upon our minds whether not only some well devised form 
not only of image worship, but even of fetichism, might not be 
made as helpful in early religious as object lessons have been 
in secular education since Comenius. We do use pictures 
and statuettes of classical mythology to great advantage; are 
we now advanced and strong enough to utilize the powerful 
instinct of idolatry still further, so as to get its stimulus and 
avoid its great and obvious dangers? Children’s ideas of life, 
death, soul, virtue and vice, disease, sickness, all the minor 
morals of dress, toilet, eating, etc., of family, state, church, 
theology, etc., are all as open as day, here, to the observer, and, 
although unconscious to themselves, almost anything within 
these large topics can be explored by the observing, tactful 
adult, without danger of injuring that naiveté of childhood 
which is both its best trait and its chief charm. What topic 
yet proposed for child-study is not, at least in part, illustrated 
here? 

Imperfect as this study is, however, alas for the tact and 
intuitive power of the parent and kindergartner that does not 
find in the children’s and mother’s records above, a wealth of 
helpful and immediately practical suggestions for their daily 
task of unfolding childhood from within. We have carefully 
refrained from psychologic or pedagogic generalizations, which 
have been often very tempting, because the time has not come 
for conclusions or specific rules of application yet. Premature- 
ness and rashness here would involve danger of great harm. 
But, as further researches are needed on the scientific side, 
special studies on the practical side are no less desiderated. All 
readers, therefore, who have used or shall use dolls in the nur- 
sery, kindergarten, Sunday or day school, or anywhere else, and 
find ways of making them a help in any church or school study, 
in causing children to be more tender, obedient, neat, or other- 
wise better, will confer a favor by forwarding to the PEDAGOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY anything written or printed, or otherwise 
descriptive or illustrative of such work. 
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THE SUGGESTIBILITY OF CHILDREN. 


By MAuRICE H. SMALL, Fellow in Clark University. 


Belief in the power of men to influence men is very old. In 
the blindness of antiquity, it endowed certain classes with super- 
natural power and made them mediators between their fellows 
and the gods. It gave the Egyptian doctor prestige, for, in the 
Ebers Papyrus, an Egyptian medical document of 1552 B.C., 
there is a record of a case of laying on of hands and raising 
them in benediction to drive away disease. It gave a preroga- 
tive to the Persian Magi while they sang their incantations and 
taught kings and philosophers and astrologers the mysteries of 
sacred things. It followed the Indian fakir when he told his 
beads and set the votive lamps aglow. 

This belief had its origin in mystery. Not all could hold 
direct communion with the gods. Heraclitus says: ‘‘ The 
Lord whose temple is at Delphi, neither utters nor conceals his 
meaning, but shows it by asign.’’ The same philosopher hints 
at the charm of mystery when he says: ‘‘ The Azdden harmony 
is better than the open.”’ 

To understands these ‘‘signs,’’ to reach the ‘‘ hidden har- 
mony,’’ and to gain influence with their fellow men, sooth- 
sayers and prophets sought seclusion ; Massalian priests practiced 
their ecstatic dancing; and Hesychast monks, or ‘‘ Navel- 
Souls,’’ upon Mt. Athos, shut out the world with their fixed 
stare, and fell into trance-like meditation. 

From time to time since then, men have tried to discover how 
it is that one person may influence the psychic activity of 
another. After many centuries, superstition was forced to yield 
to the instinct of scientific inquiry. Mesmer tried to answer 
the question on the ground of animal magnetism; Puységur 
met it with his psycho-physical theory ; the term ‘‘ hypnotism ’’ 
came into use, and while the great school of the Salpétriére, 
explains the hypnotic condition as a veal neurosis, the school of 
Nancy declares with equal emphasis that the ‘‘zdea makes the 
hypnosis’’! and that ‘‘ the hypnotic state is a psychic condition 
in which the subject is simply open to suggestion in a greatly 
increased degree.’’? 





‘Bernheim: Suggestive Therapeutics. 
?Dr. C. L. Tuckey, Faith Healing in Medical Treatment; Nineteenth 
Century, Dec., 1888. 
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This explanation makes hypnotism only an extreme form of 
a universal impulse, the simplest effect of which, is seen in the 
reaction of natural objects on the mind through sense perception, 
and in the influence, direct or indirect, designed or accidental, 
which individuals exert upon one another everywhere. 

In this paper, it is the aim to show some of the results of 
psychic activity, intentionally induced by indirect methods, and 
also to show in the records of imitative acts, which are simply 
the motor expression of a psychic state of which suggestion is 
the cause, the more accidental influence of environment on 
children, and it seems both legitimate and sufficient, to regard 
‘‘ suggestibility,’’ in a provisional way, as a natural condition 
of mind which makes it possible for psychic activity to be 
induced in a human being by means of a hint, sign or symbol ; 
an indirect question, proposition, association, or kindred 
stimulus. 

In this paper, Section A presents a record of experimental 
work ; B, a classified record of 4,335 cases of personal experience 
furnished by educators, pupils, and parents ; C, some inferences 
from the data, with hints about their relation to education. 


A. EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 
I. IN GRovps. 

The general azm of the experiments was to see how far illusions 
of sense could be produced by simple means in healthy children, 
grouped in their own schoolrooms. No attempt was made to 
estimate the part played by imitation in producing the results ; 
it is so closely related to suggestion that separation is not pos- 
sible, yet, care was taken to reduce the chance for it to a mini- 
mum. ‘The work was done with nine grades, the last including 
the four classes of a high school. No pupil was passed over in 
any test excepting at his request. 


r. Tests for Illusion of Perfume. 


Means. An atomizer with a Newman spray tube, some dis- 
tilled water, and, incidentally, some very faintly perfumed cards, 
one of which was placed in the hands of the teacher, while 
another was given to some pupil who was asked to step to the 
desk and see whether the card was perfumed or not, but who 
was charged not to give judgment until asked. 

Method. After a moment of talk about matters of immediate 
interest to the grade in which the experiment was to be made, 
in order to gain the attention of all, the pupils were asked about 
some of the pleasures of last spring—walks in search of flowers, 
what flowers came first, where they were found, why boys and 
girls like flowers, and how men preserve the fragrance of May- 
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flowers, violets, apple blossoms, and roses. Then they were 
asked whether they thought they could tell if the odor of any 
flower were in the room. 

I next placed labelled perfume bottles on the teacher’s table 
and, taking the atomizer, told the pupils that I was about to 
make a spray in the room, as they might have seen friends at 
home spray plants ; that if any one felt sure that he could smell 
perfume after the spraying, I wished him to raise a hand at once 
and hold it upraised until I could count hands in the room at 
the end of the trial, which lasted about a minute; but that I 
wished no hand raised, unless the pupil thought he got perfume. 

A generous spray was then made in two or three places in the 
room. ‘The teacher in each room assisted in the counting, until 
the pupils of the Fourth year were reached. From this grade, 
the pupils wrote the name of the perfume which was suggested 
to them. 

Results: Grades I, II, III. The children of Grade I at 
first seemed to manifest an expression of wonderment in their 
faces, but like the other grades, they were eager and very 
attentive. When they saw the spray, smiles went over their 
faces, their hands went up, some declared that they could 
‘*smell it,’’ that it was ‘‘nice’’ or ‘‘real strong,’’ and some 
wanted ‘‘some on their handkerchiefs.’’ When asked by their 
teacher if they were sure that they were not mistaken, many 
declared themselves ‘‘sure.’’ In two rooms of Grade II, I 
made a second spray immediately after the first had been recog- 
nized, and asked if the pupils noticed any change. Several at 
once answered: ‘‘It’s a good deal stronger.’’ 

One reason for writing the name of the perfume in all trials 
after Grade III, was that the first teacher in charge of a room 
of pupils in Grade IV, said that her pupils would follow certain 
leaders if they had an opportunity. In Grades VI, VII, and 
VIII, there was a marked uncertainty of manner. The pupils 
hesitated more about writing than those in the grades before 
them. Certain movements seemed to indicate that it would be 
a help to them to know what their friends were writing. The 
23 in Grade VIII (see table) who ‘‘thought,’’ for an instant, 
that they ‘‘ got the perfume,’’ were not at all sure. No one 
in this room wrote. Some of the number said that ‘‘for a 
moment during the spraying,’’ they ‘‘ thought that they got 
the odor of Mayflowers, then of apple blossoms,’’ but that ‘‘ it 
went away and did n’t come back.’’ 

The names written in the different rooms were in themselves 
/ a suggestion.' Mayflowers, violets and apple blossoms were the 
favorites in the order named, but the one most frequently men- 
tioned in the introductory talk always secured most votes. 
About 8 per cent. of the names were scattering. Of these, 
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‘White Rose’’ and ‘‘ Lily of the Valley ’’ were the favorites. 
‘‘Tavender,’’ ‘‘Heliotrope,’’ and ‘‘ Lilac Sweets,’’ ‘‘ Musk,’’ 
and ‘‘Jockey Club,’’ were named several times each, while 
‘* H-o-a-r-t-s C-l-o-n-e’’ and ‘‘ H-o-r-t-s C-o-l-o-n’’ appeared 
once each as a compliment to ‘‘ Hoyt’s Cologne.”’ 

It is interesting to note that three teachers, two of whom 
were in a side room during the experiment, got a faint sugges- 
tion of perfume. 

The table which follows, shows the numerical result in 540 
cases. The letters, S, F, N.S, O, and G.C, at the head of the 
columns, stand respectively for, ‘‘strong,’’ ‘‘faint,’’ ‘‘ not 
sure’’ (degree words used by the pupils) ‘‘ no perfume,’’ and 
‘* given card.”’ 


TABLE I. 




















Perfume. No Perfume. 

Grade. Ss. %S. F. OF. nS. 9NS. Oo YO. Gx. 
a, 93 98 - - ~ - 2 2 I 
at, 62 95 = = = - 3 5 1 
IMI, 55 33 - ~ - - II 17 I 
EV, 55 63 II 13 - - Ip 23 4 
V, 20 50 8 20 ~ - I2 30 2 
VI, 19 27 7 9 10 «14 35. 50 3 
VII, 4 13 = - - - an j I 
VIII, - = = - 23 +67 Ii 33 2 
High, - = 25 47 as. a a 

Total, 308 51 33 148 19 

392 148 Av.% Illus’n, 73 


In one room of Grade VI, the work was done immediately 
after a recess. The work in Grades VII and VIII, was taken 
up just after school opened in the morning. The writing of the 
name of the perfume seemed more of a distraction here than in 
the lower grades. It would be interesting to know how far 
these matters would account for the great variation in results in 
these Grades, but it could not ‘be determined at the time of the 
experiment. The results give much higher percentages of illu- 
sion in older pupils in the case of individual tests. Compare 
with table III, Individual Tests. 


2. Tests for Illusion of Taste. 


General. The subjects were children of Grades I, II, III, 
and IV. Salt, sugar, and quinine were the substances used. 
Salt was omitted after the second grade in order not to take too 
much time from the work of the class. Dvstilled water was 
used in the tests. The teachers recorded results. 

Method. ‘The pupils were asked if there were any in the 
room who did not know the taste of svgary, and how much sugar 
it would take to sweeten a common sized cup of tea or coffee. 

5 
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Then they were asked if any one present would like to 
see if he could taste a very few grains of sugar. There was 
always an eager desire to try, and some pupil was at once asked 
to fill a wide-mouthed, four-drachm vial at the faucet. He was 
then allowed to puta few grains of sugar into the vial, which was 
immediately put into a box containing three similar vials that 
had been previously filled with distilled water. The box also 
contained three small pipettes for dropping the liquid. » The 
child selected was given a taste of the sugar solution. After 
being asked to tell just what he thought, each pupil in a room 
was given an opportunity to taste, but distilled water was used 
instead of sugar solution. 

In a few cases, the liquid did not taste sweet on the first trial, 
but a repetition with a larger quantity usually produced the 
illusion. When increased quantity failed, pipettes were changed 
and the pupil was given sugar solution. 

During the sugar test, the faces of all were bright and smiling. 
There were no odd movements of eyes, mouth, or body. Each 
pupil gave judgment almost as soon as the water had dropped 
upon his tongue. The degree-words were: ‘‘sweet,’’ ‘‘ real 
sweet,’’ ‘‘a little sweet,’’ ‘‘it’s good,’’ ‘‘it’s as sweet as a 
cup of tea with a whole spoonful of sugar in it,’’ and one 
declared it ‘‘just right.’’ A few timid ones in Grades I and 
II, did not wish to try. Some of these were old enough to have 
been in Grade VI, which may help to explain their lack of 
desire to make the trial. 

The results appear in 





= = 
% yD 
+ = ~ = ~S = a 
a $ ; oS on SH ° 
Grade he >> #29 ao Bo - =): a 
= a on) + ov SY wh a SA wh 
2s ves =F os = a O.- = ih 
AR FPR RAH BH Ae HB BA Ae 
i, 94 76 16 98 - - ~ 2 
a, 70 47 16 90 4 - 6 7 
III, 64 24 33 89 7 ‘ 1 : 
IV, 87 18 A7 74 3 178 2 « 
Total, 315 165 112 88 31 10 7 


« In the experimenting, it was the plan to mention but one 
substance at the time of any test, but in one room of Grade IV, 
the idea of bitter substances was brought in by accident so as 
to be contrasted with sweet substances. The first ten pupils in 
the room pronounced the water sweet. The eleventh said ‘‘ bit- 
ter,’’ and eleven of the fifteen remaining declared it ‘‘ bitter’’ 
and persisted even when I gave them genuine sugar solution. 
In another room, two girls said, ‘‘It tastes like perfumery.”’ 
The test followed that for illusion of perfume. 
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The same method was followed in using sa/¢ in Grades I and 
II. It was apparently less pleasurable than the sugar test. 
The faces of the pupils were more sober, and ina few cases, 
slight contraction of the muscles about the mouth was noticeable. 
There were more who did not wish to try the experiment than 
in the sugar test. The results were: whole number pupils, 8g ; 
said *‘salt’’ in some degree, 75; did not taste the salt, 4 (three 
of these said, ‘‘It is sweet’’); did not try, 10. Of those who 
made the trial, 95 per cent. got the illusion, 5 per cent. did not. 

The test with guzzzve showed the most marked effect of sug- 
gestion both in immediate, and in after signs. These signs 
were: (1) careful watching of the face of each pupil tested, by 
all the others; (2) in the faces of some pupils, an expression 
of perplexity that changed to dread after others spoke words 
that gave the idea of great bitterness, and these did not ‘'‘ wish 
to try ’’ when their turn came; (3) rapid opening and shutting 
of the eyes while waiting for the water to drop from the pipette 
upon the tongue; (4) the drfter face, deep wrinkling about the 
eyes and mouth; (5) on the part of many who made the ‘‘ bit- 
ter face,’’ little nervous shakes of the head and body. Some 
laid the head down upon the arm for a moment; others wiped 
the mouth out with a handkerchief, and two boys in Grade II, 
spit the water out as soon as they tasted it, declaring it ‘‘ awful 
bitter.’’ 

The Results. 288 pupils, about equally divided between Grades 
I, If, III, and IV, were concerned in the test. 218, or go per 
cent. of those who made the trial, pronounced the water bitter 
in some degree. 23 did not find it bitter (six of these said 

‘sweet ’’) ; and 47 did not feel willing to try. 

The degree of bitterness was expressed by the words, ‘‘a 
little bitter,’’ ‘‘ bitter, ugh! I don't like it,’’ ‘* awful bitter,’’ 
‘* tastes like bitter medicine,’’ ‘* tastes like Paine’s Celery Com- 
pound,’’ and one boy who declared the water ‘‘just right’’ in 
the svgar test, came through the gu/nxine test with the opinion 
that it was ‘‘ bitter, but not so awful bad.”’ 

Ten minutes after the quinine test, I asked in several rooms 
if any could still taste the bitter substance in the mouth. <A 
large number said they could. In some cases the reflexes of 
the bitter reaction appeared in a slight degree, and I saw one 
nervous little girl wipe her tongue again. In one room of Grade 
I, there was a boy much older than the rest in the room. He 
pronounced the water ‘‘ just alittle bitter.’ Inthe front seat of 
the last row, a tiny boy said, ‘‘just a little bitter." The 
teacher in charge of the room said, ‘‘I was amused to hear 
Harry say what his brother said so long before.’ 

The most persistent suggestion of bitterness was that of a 
boy in Grade IV. When he entered school on the morning 
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after the test in his room, he said to his teacher, ‘‘ That bitter 
stuff that Mr. Small gave us yesterday, made me awful sick 
after I got home.’’ A case somewhat similar was that of a little 
girl in Grade I, who had not missed a day for the term. Soon 
after my entrance to her room, this little girl became ill. She 
was excused from school, but speedily returned with her mamma. 
The lady received a cordial invitation to enter the room and 
examine materials and methods and speedily convinced herself 
that the child was wrong in saying that there was ‘‘a doctor 
up to school’’ who was ‘‘ going to vaccinate everybody.’’ 


3. Test for Illusion of Sight. 


The means used were a small wooden box with a little wind- 
lass passing through its sides near one end, and a toy camel 
made of cast iron and heavy enough to slide on a smooth table 
with perfect steadiness. A black thread, two feet long, was 
tied around the camel’s neck, and the free end was then passed 
through a hole in the end of the box which was kept next to 
the camel during the experiment, and fastened to a stick. 
Within the box and passing over the windlass, was another 
thread which unwound from a concealed windlass near the rear 
of the box. When the box was held in a vertical position 
before a roomful of pupils, it was possible to slide the cover 
half way up and show the working of the windlass without 
revealing the fact that the thread which played over it was not 
connected with the neck of the camel. 

The AVethod. After showing the action of the windlass, the 
apparatus was placed on a table near the center of the platform, 
with the thread nearly straight. The directions were, ‘‘ Fix 
your eyes on the tip of the camel’s nose.’’ ‘‘ When——— 
thinks all have their minds set on the work and says ‘ready,’ 
the crank will be turned as slowly as possible; if you see the 
camel move, raise a hand and keep it up.’’ Each trial lasted 
a minute. The box was always pressed down upon the table 
by my left hand, while the crank was being turned by the right. 

The Results. 381 pupils made the experiment. Grades I, 
II, III, 1V, VI, and VII, were included. 291 saw the camel 
move, although it never did; 90 saw no motion. The respect- 
ive per cents are 76 and 24. In Grades I-VII, the per cents 
of illusion were respectively, 96, 81, 80, 70, 34, and 71. The 
sixth grade room which gives the low per cent. is the same that 
lowered the per cent. of illusion for that grade in the perfume 
test. The room was large and light, and the experiment was 
made soon after recess. This experiment is repeated in the 
Individual Tests and a comparison of results will be interesting. 
See table III. 
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II. INDIVIDUAL TEsTs. 


These tests were made with thirteen boys and girls in the 
two upper classes of a high school, and eight boys and girls 
in the seventh grade of grammar school. All were in normal 
health and strength. They were also acquainted with the 
experimenter. For this reason, there was not the slightest ner- 
vousness or anxiety in any case to impair the judgment. 


I. For Illusion of Taste. 


The subject filled two vials with water, put a little sugar 
into one and a little salt into the other, and sat down at the 
experimenting table. After being blindfolded, each was asked 
to tell the taste of the liquid dropped from the pipette upon his 
tongue. Distilled water was used, asin the Groups. After a 
trial, the subject removed the bandage from his eyes, poured 
the water from one vial, filled it again after rinsing it carefully, 
and put some quinine into it. The test was repeated in all 
its steps just as before. The results of this test will be shown 
with those of the whole group, in table III at the end of this 
series. 

2. For lllusion of Motion. 


The camel was used as in the Group work. It was placed 
about twelve feet from the observer, and was placed so that, if 
moved, its motion would be at right angles to the line of vision 
in the first trial; in the second, parallel to that line. In this 
experiment, two who did not discover motion said, ‘‘ My eyes 
are not very good, any way.’’ Some who saw motion, deter- 
mined it relatively. One of these ‘‘saw it’’ (the body of the 
camel) ‘‘ move just a /i/t/e’’ over a vertical joint in the sheathing 
of the stair-railing above which it was placed. Another ‘‘ saw 
the opening between the camel and the wall, grow just a little 
wider.”’ 

3. For Illusion of Heat and Cold. 


In this experiment, a lamp, a pin with its point pushed 
through the rubber tip of a pencil, and a smooth-pointed piece 
of wood wereused. After an area near the middle of the back of 
the hand had been pointed out, the subject was blindfolded. He 
was told that I wished to judge of his ability to discriminate 
degrees of heat and cold. The words used in the experiment 
were: ‘‘I shall now heat the pin in the flame of the lamp. I 
will not burn you, for I will try the pin on my own hand first.’’ 
I usually succeeded in burning myse/7, however, and at once told 
the subject, at the same time remarking, ‘‘ Now I am bringing 
it straight toward the spot on the back of your hand. There! 
do you feel it?’’ At this instant five of the twenty-one felt 
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the hot touch plainly, although the pin had not touched them 
at all. One of the grammar school boys, in describing the 
sensation, said, ‘‘I felt a feeling shoot right through my hand.”’ 

A high school boy, when asked if he noticed any smarting 
after the ‘‘ burn,’’ replied: ‘It doesn’t exactly smart: it feels 
sort of funny ; I can’t describe it.’’ 

When the illusion could not be produced by mere words, the 
pin was heated again and the subject was touched lightly and 
quickly with the smooth-pointed piece of wood. At the first 
trial, nearly all felt, first a light touch, then a sensation of heat ; 
but some jerked the hand from the table the moment they were 
touched. After being assured that they would not be burned, 
another trial was agreed to by them, and they readily recognized 
both touch and heat. 

The experiment for Illusion of Coldness is less satisfactory than 
that for heat, because of the presence of the ‘cold spots’’ in 
the skin. These had not been previously located and marked. 
This fact, however, would in no way affect three who felt the 
cold touch without having been touched. In this experiment, 
the pin was cooled on a frosty window-pane, but the subjects 
were touched with the pointed wood, as in the previous experi- 
ment. A young man of seventeen, felt the eat of the pin, but 
did not get any sensation of coldness. 


~. For Illusion of Touch. 


On the right hand of each subject, an area about an inch 
square was located between the wrist joint and the thumb. 
another of the same dimensions on the middle of the back of 
the hand, and a third, on the right side of the hand, between 
the wrist and the little finger. The eyes of the subject were 
then bandaged and all was ready for the trial. The aim was 
to see whether it is possible to produce sensations of itching, 
tickling, or light touch upon the hand, without touching it at 
sensitive points. 

Taking a finely ravelled thread, I said to the subject: ‘‘ We 
will try the area named first.’’ ‘‘I am bringing the thread 
down toward it. If you feel it, I want you to tell me where, 
and what the sensation is like. There! if any one were touch- 
ing my wrist, perhaps I should feel the lightest little touch 
imaginable.’’ In the cases in which a reaction was secured 
without stimulation, I was usually interrupted with, ‘‘ Now I 
feel it!’’ Then my description went on: ‘‘In a moment, it 
might grow plainer as though a mosquito were alighting on the 
spot, and it might change to an itching as though he were just 
beginning to bite.’’ At this point, a girl of sixteen scratched 
her hand with a good degree of energy, and a boy of twelve 
repeated the act three times. In his case, it took the combined 
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efforts of his father, his mother, and the experimenter, to con- 
vince him that his hand had not been touched. In only six 
of the twenty-one cases was there a result without stimulation. 
The others apparently knew nothing of dermal sensations. 
After having tested each in this way, I removed the bandage 
from the eyes, and drew the frayed string lightly over the hand. 
When the eyes had been bandaged once more, I said, ‘‘I shall 
now touch you lightly with the tip of this pencil. If you feel 
it, tell me where.’’ The subject was always touched on the 
nails, where so light a touch could not be felt. In eighteen 
cases, the touch was located on the ‘“‘ left side of the wrist,’’ 
‘‘right side of the wrist,’’ ‘‘ back of the hand,’’ ‘‘ near the base 
of the thumb,’’ and three failed to get any sensation. Two 
located the sensation outside of the areas named at the start. 


5. For IMlusion of Heat Waves. 


The area to which the attention of the subject was called 
was a narrow one extending from the wrist along the back of 
the hand to the middle finger. Each subject then saw me light 
a match and move it backward and forward over this area. At 
the same time I described the sensation of warmth produced by 
the waves from the match. The subject was next seated at 
a table on which he laid his hand palm downward. His eyes 
were bandaged, a thick note-book was held about six inches 
above his hand, and a match was lighted and moved backward 
and forward close to the upper cover of the book. When the 
match was heard burning, nearly all the subjects felt waves upon 
the hand. Several said it ‘‘ felt as though some one were fan- 
ning warm air’’ over their hands. 

In the table below, R shows that an illusion was produced 
by the method and means outlined in the description of the five 
preceding divisions: O, indicates ‘'no illusion;’’ RR, very 
marked illusion ; J, jerked hand from table; S, scratched hand ; 
‘*soda,’’ ‘‘ tastes like soda ;’’ Il. O. S, illusion without stimu- 
lation; T, illusion after stimulation ; W, illusion of heat waves. 

In the results under ‘‘ Motion,’’ the dash marks cases in 
which the camel was thought to move parallel with the line of 
vision as well as at right angles to that line. 

In these experiments, out of 21 possible chances, illusion of 
taste occurs 17 times for sugar, 17 for salt, and 17 for quinine ; 
the illusion of heat was noted in 19 cases, and that of cold, in 
20. ‘There are 6 cases of illusion of touch without stimulation, 
and 18 cases after the subjects had been made to fix attention 
upon the sensations of the skin upon the hand by stimulation 
with the string. Waves of heat were felt in 17 of the 19 cases 
tried. 11 of the 13 subjects from the high school saw the camel 
move in one direction ; 7 saw it move in two directions. 
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TABLE III. 











ty ‘ . r= oO ee 
Subject. 5 o ‘ 3 aS re ae = es yu 
.-* 2 2° fF F&F = BB |G 
Ss) 2 cg = ~ Pa S-) = e- hss 
acta; ee ee: a a a ar - 
W—n. M R O R R RR R O O O 
S—n. F R oO R R R R O RR O 
L—r. M O R R R R R O oO R 
A—s. F R R R R- R R O R R 
C—n. F R R R R- RR R O R R 
T—e. M R R R O- R O O R R 
S—un. M R R R O- R R Oo R R 
S—r. M R R R OO R R R R R 
F—x. M R R R R- R R R R R 
S—e. M R R R R- O R O R R 
O—d. M O R R OO Rj R R R R 
G—n. F R O R R- O R O RR R 
F—e. F R R O R R R Rs R R 
i Ny O R R RR RR R R R 
i. F O R O RR RR O O R 
ITI. M R R O R R O R R 
ry. F R R soda R R O R R 
Vv. M R Oo R R R O R R 
VI. F R R R R R Oo R R 
VII. F R R R R R O Rs 
VEE. M R R R RR RR R R 





B. CLASSIFIED RECORDS FROM SYLLABUS XI, 
‘‘SUGGESTION AND IMITATION.”’ 


The eye of the child is quick to see whatever is novel; the 
ear, alert to hear every new sound; the soul, always waiting 
birth into new experience. The child feels a relationship to all 
life. To him, the flowers by the wayside are alive with gro- 
tesque faces; the trees are voiceful ; the waters of the streamlet, 
playing children. In the thunder cloud, he hears an angry, 
muttering giant ; in the breeze, a song ; in every bird-note and 
animal-cry, an echo of the past. 

To the harmony of these sympathetic vibrations with the 
past, it is always necessary to add that of those impulses of the 
child-soul which find expression in moral dynamics. ‘The child 
is born to aspire. He wants to bea man. His idea of what a 
man is, comes wholly from what he sees of the man in action. 
Every change in attitude, every new position of the head, 
every movement of the lips, every frown, squint, change in facial 
expression, every gesture of the adult, suggests to the child 
new possibilities in himself. ‘‘ How is it done?’’ ‘‘Can I do 
it?’’ are the questions that follow each new act observed. The 
motor mechanism is set to work. The new act is reproduced. 
The child is more a man, because he has assured himself that 
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he can do those outward acts which, so far as he is aware, are 
the content of manhood. 

Nothing can be more interesting or instructive than records 
of actual cases of suggestion and imitation. Those which fol- 
low, are typical examples of 


I. IMITATIONS OF A SPEAKER OR SINGER. 


1. Altitude. Children, 7-9. ‘‘ My pupils often play school. 
One noon I watched them through the open door. They took 
turns at teaching. Every girl put work on the blackboard for 
her class, and, while doing it, stood with her left hand behind 
her back. It was my habitual attitude. They simply imitated 
everything I was accustomed to do when teaching.”’ 

2. Attitude. Girls, 5,7, andg. ‘‘ These girls play school 
every day. Each imitates the teacher in the room in which she 
belongs. The girls have different stoops for each room, and 
copy the voice and manner of the teacher.’’ 

2. ‘osttion of Lips. Girl, 9. ‘‘L. until recently had a 
teacher whose under lip protruded. After a short time, L. held 
her lip in the same position. Presently she was promoted. 
The teacher in the new room always kept her lips tightly drawn. 
lL. gave up the old habit and now goes about with lips com- 
pressed. We cannot break her of the habit.’’ 

4. Squinting. Boy, 5. ‘‘ Last fall, he went to school for 
the first time. Soon after, his mother noticed that he had a 
peculiar squint when very much in earnest. She found later 
that he got the habit from his teacher.’’ 

5. Position of FTead. ‘IT once heard a fine singer. I no- 
ticed the manner in which she stood, held her head, and sang. 
As soon as I was alone, I tried to sing, keeping the same attitude 
and poise of the head.’’ 

6. ‘‘Cross Eyes.’’ Girl, 10. ‘‘I had a ‘cross-eyed’ 
schoolmate. I thought it must be nice to look in two direc- 
tions at once, and practiced trying to look that way until my 
own eyes were seriously injured.”’ 

The same craving to test personal power and to gain new 
experience, that appears in the preceding records, is seen in the 
tendency of children to copy the lisps, drawls, dialects, inflec- 
tions, mannerisms of speech, and slang expressions of others, 
and to reproduce as nearly as possible, the beating of drums, 
the screaming of whistles, and the ringing of bells, as well 
the voices of animals and other natural sounds. 

Three classes of reasons are given for these imitative acts: I. 
To see if the individual cax reproduce them; 2. To see how 
they would sowvd when reproduced ; To learn how the vocal 
organs would /ee/ while reproducing them. 
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Additional illustrations will be found in a continuation of the 
personal records. 

7. Head, Lips, and Hands. Adult. ‘Mrs. E.’s daughter 
read an essay at graduation. Mrs. E. watched her closely and 
moved her head, lips, and hands exactly as her daughter did.’’ 

8. Mannerism. Girl, 10. ‘‘ My sister, at ten, struggled to 
wipe her nose after the manner of a very pretty and stylish 
woman at church.’’ 

g. Girl, tr. ‘‘ At eleven, I aspired to say ‘pardon me’ 
as the daughter of a professor used to say it. At about the 
same time, I caught the word ‘penetrate’ for ‘get through,’ 
the phrase, ‘I perceive,’ for ‘I see,’ and other expressions 
of the same kind.”’ 

10. A Drawl. Girl, 12. ‘‘One of our ministers used to 
speak very slowly. Whenever I spoke of him, I would roll 
the r’s and talk slowly like this ; ‘ It’s —a—very—fine—day.’ ”’ 

11. Dialect. Boy, 5. ‘‘ My little cousin took a great fancy 
to our English washerwoman. He soon caught her habit of 
dropping or inserting the letter ‘h’ and used to sing, ‘ Little 
Hannie Rooney is my Sweet’art.’’’ 

12. Girl, 3 yrs. 8 mos. ‘‘ Madge was taken to Scotland. 
When she returned, she could not speak plain English. It took 
three months to break her from the Scotch dialect.’’ 

13. Boy, 50r6. ‘‘Charlie played with Irish boys about 
his own age. Ina short time, his father could scarcely recog- 
nize him by simply hearing him talk. His dialect was very 
marked.’’ 

14. Girl, 8. ‘‘My niece tries to speak like her teacher. 
The teacher is French and has a peculiar way of pronouncing 
many words.”’ 

15. Girl, —. ‘‘I had a schoolmate named Ratowski. 
When I first heard the name, I was constantly adjusting my 
vocal organs and wondering how the name would sound, if I 
were to pronounce it.’’ 

16. Adult. ‘‘ When I hear an odd or striking note in music, 
my throat seems to go through the same strain as the singer’s. 
I do not notice this until the music stops, when I find that my 
throat really aches from the tension.’’ 

17. Girl, 15. ‘*‘One of my girls invariably copies the tone 
and manner of those whom she admires.’’ 

18. Complete Impersonation. Girl, 8. ‘‘At this age, I took 
the name of a schoolmate and acted in every way as she did. 
She had a long braid of hair which she used to toss from side 
to side. I greatly admired this, and braided a woollen scarf, 
which I fastened upon my head toimitate it. I also copied this 
girl’s manner of holding her pencil, walking, and talking.’’ 

19. Slang. Girl, 17. ‘*The most foolish imitations that 
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have become general in our high school, are slang expressions 
and talking through the nose. It is extremely difficult to leave 
off these habits.’’ 

20. General. Adult. ‘‘ From childhood, I have found it 
almost impossible to avoid catching other people’s manners, 
squints, scowls, tones, and shrugs. In describing the recita- 
tions of pupils, I am compelled to watch carefully lest I repro- 
duce lisps and peculiarities of all kinds. I first noticed this 
when a friend told me that it was not necessary to visit my 
school to know all about it. I decided then that I must guard 
against seeming to poke fun at the pupils.’’ 

The total number of papers giving a record of cases like those 
described in this section, is 958. These have been summarized 
in natural groups. 337 cases are described as imitating ‘‘ un- 
consciously.’’ In most of these cases, the act was apparently 
taken upconsciously and became habitual. The 337 cases class 
as follows: imitation of position of the head, 30; lips, 229; 
hands, 58; imitation of afrown, 4; squint, 4; drawl, 4; tone, 
6; cross-eyes, 2. 

Of the 621 records of ‘‘conscious’’ imitation, the classes are 
as follows: bodily attitude, 100; poise of head, 61; position 
of hands, 51; position of lips, 78; frown, 34; squint, 31 ; 
general expression of face, 33; cross-eyes, 42; odd movement 
of the eyes, 10; dialect and inflection, 57; tone and manner, 
60 ; drawl, 26; lisp, 9; form of address, 6 ; slang and profanity, 
23. The fourth, fifth, sixth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years 
show the largest number of cases. Attitude and gesture have 
little or no interest after the fifteenth year, but the poise of the 
head, which begins to be noted about the fourth year, and the 
expression of the lips, are studied with increasing interest up to 
adult life. 

The motive seems to be similar when children make 


II. IMITATIONS OF PECULIARITIES OF WALKING. 


21. Gait. Boy,16 months. ‘ He takes delight in imitating 
the gait of his aunt.”’ 

22. Limp. Girl, 2. ‘‘Counterfeits her grandmother’s rheu- 
matic limp, and exclaims with well-feigned agony, ‘O my 
hip!’ ”’ 

23. Limp. Boy, 3. ‘‘ Harry’s grandfather limped and was 
never seen without a cane and his dog Milo. One day Harry 
was seen limping around and dragging a worsted dog by means 
of a string. ‘Why do you walk like that?’ asked his mother. 
‘This is grandpa and his dog Milo,’ was the reply.”’ 

24. FPosition of Feet. Boy, 12. ‘‘Once I sawa man walking 
and his feet went out just as though it was quarter of three. 
After that, I tried to walk like him.”’ 
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Cases like these are very common. Children in the kinder- 
garten catch the limp of the teacher, if she is so unfortunate as 
to have one. A roomful of girls, eight years old, are reported 
to walk with a peculiar ‘‘switching gait’’ like their teacher ; 
and several girls of twelve report that they are trying to ‘‘ walk 
like an older friend who carries herself gracefully.’’ So, too, 
on the street and at the public gathering, boys pick up the 
hitches and halting steps of the weak and maimed, the strut 
of the dude, and the swagger of the pompous. 

The total number of cases of this class is 160. Of these, 70 
are imitations of a limp; go are of some hitch, switch, swing, 
or swagger that seems characteristic of the gait of the person 
imitated. 

Far more serious in their nature, and directly related to the 
hygiene of the schoolrcom, are the records of 


III. N&uroses INDUCED BY SUGGESTION. 


Some of the records which follow were furnished by physi- 
cians interested in the work of the schools. All are authentic. 
Every teacher will recall some of the forms from personal ex- 
perience. 

25. Spasmodic Cough. Children, 10-14. ‘‘ One little girl 
in a school had a spasmodic cough. Her laughter always 
ended in a fit of coughing. In a short time the majority of the 
children in the room began to cough in the same way. They 
could not seem to help it.’’ 

26. Adult. ‘‘One evening at church, I heard a harsh, 
grating cough. Some one across the room took it up, and ina 
short time, half the people in the room were coughing.’’ 

27. Speech Defect. Children. ‘‘In a certain family, the 
oldest girl is tongue-tied. She cared for two younger children 
while they were learning to talk, and although they have no 
physical defect of the tongue, both talk as their sister talks.’’ 

28. Stammering. Boy, 5. ‘‘A boy of ten in this neigh- 
borhood, has stammered from infancy. Harry teased him by 
repeating his broken sentences, and soon became as bad as 
he.”’ 

29. Boy, 12. ‘He played with a boy who stammered and 
was in the same class at school. He imitated this boy at first, 
‘to see how it would sound.’ Now he cannot speak in any 
other way, and he cannot break from the habit.’’ 

30. Boy, 4, and several other children. ‘‘ When I was four 
years old, a boy who lived next door, stammered badly and 
soon had all the children in the vicinity stammering. It was 
only by means of great exertion that mamma kept me from 
being a terrible stammerer.’’ 

31. Boys, 7-10. ‘‘A boy of seven in my school used to 
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stammer. At the end of twelve weeks, several of the older 
boys stammered badly when reciting.’’ 

32. Stuttering. ‘‘OQne morning, when I was 12, a boy 
appeared in the reading class for the first time. He stuttered 
frightfully. I took it up that day, and, for fifteen years after- 
ward, I did not speak a perfect sentence.”’ 

33. Adult. ‘‘ There is a boy in this place who stutters. 
In trying to break him of it, his mother has contracted the 
habit.”’ 

34. Hysteria. Girls, 17-20. ‘* The lesson for the day was 
not well prepared by the class. The teacher was exasperated 
and spoke some sharp words. At the close of the lesson, a girl 
had hysterics and, five minutes later, seven others were affected.’’ 
[In two other institutions, under conditions almost exactly the 
same, larger numbers were reported. | 

35. Girl, 11. ‘*Oneof my school friends had hysterics in 
a way that we all admired. She grew rigid in all her body and 
my sympathy and admiration were so active that I was likewise 
threatened, but my father’s stern voice made me limber.’’ 

36. Girls, 12-15. ‘In a certain school, where the girls 
were from twelve to fifteen years old, one girl fainted and four 
others fainted fron: pure sympathy.’’ 

37. Girls, about 12. “LL had an attack of hysterics in 
school. While watching her, several other girls began to show 
the same symptoms. [L was carried from the room and the 
teacher threw water in her face. The same treatment had to be 
used with several others.’’ 

38. Girls, 17-20. ‘‘In a boarding school for both sexes, 
although the surroundings were pleasant, hard feelings some- 
times arose on the part of the girls against the teachers. A 
girl who was a favorite with the pupils, but was not considered 
such with the principal and his wife, one day had hysterics. 
By the end of the term, five were affected and occasionally had 
a mild attack of hysterics. At the end of the year, the num- 
ber had increased to fifteen. When a pupil was attacked, the 
teacher usually dismissed the class and after a few sharp words, 
left the stricken one alone.”’ 

39. Chorea. Girl, 10. ‘‘ A girl often had chorea. Another 
girl of the same age who had no nervous weakness, began to be 
affected. I had her placed in another room at school and. she 
soon recovered.”’ 

40. Boy, 10. ‘‘A servant in his home had chorea. In 
spite of his parents, the boy imitated her and became so bad 
that she had to be discharged.’’ 

41. Children, 6-12. ‘‘In 1894, in the Orphan Asylum at 
, N. J., there was a little girl who had chorea. Ina short 
time after her coming, several boys began to imitate her for 
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sport. The habit soon spread to her friends as well as to those 
who were making sport of her. A large number of children 
were affected. After the little girl was sent away from the 
asylum, the ch ree 4 movements in the others, ceased gradually, 

ti rho was sent to the Asylum 


‘In a city high sch ol, in which the 





numbering 500, was ind epe endent of that 
far thoae 4 part of 1892 and the first of 1802. ther 
Jo? \ in a Id9g2 ana tne rst Ol 93, there 

1: - 4 = a 
was a peculia ading of nervous movements or — yreic 





t was affected with spasmodic twitch of 
the eves, involving movement of the cheeks. She wasa fav -orite 
and soon several of her friends showed signs of the habit. 
Later not only her friends but all who were much in contact 





with her were affected. At the end of the year, this girl went 
away and signs of the habit began to die out. The writer 
Cc: the habit in a mild form, but Bese off’ when she 
found * how it looked.’ Another girl was less fortunate. When 
the movements of her eyes ceased, her head began to jerk. She 





could not stop the movements because the impulse 
o spread from one part to another. 
¢ work in this school was not difficult and the spreading 
of the habit seems to be due simply to suggestion. About 
fifeen per cent. of the total number of pupils, or 75 in ail, were 
Reka 
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4 ‘*T once had a teacher who had a habit of 
twi I never could look at her without un- 
con ing my mouth in the same way. At last I 
C -r at all during a recitation. Other girls 
felt j and some who said nothing, were imitating 
the teac 

44 otis _—. A ayaa ‘so called because he would 
ji or speak when touched, or addressed suddenly), once went 
to a schoc " that I attended. Before he had been there half a 
terin, five or six of the boys were very bad jumpers.”’ 

45 I know a man forty-five years old who cannot watch a 
person saw wood, drive oxen, or do any other kind of work for 
five minutes, without repeating the same words and making the 
same motions. He has been so from boyhood.’’ 

Jn answer to the syllabus, 214 records of neuroses through 


uryvestion were received. Some of these records show that but 

le ividual has been affected by the example of another ; 
he majority of the records shows that the act of one has 
been taken up by several and repeated to their injury. The 
number of records of Spasmodic Cough is 41. Each record 
shows the spread of the coughing through a roomful of children 
at school, a church audience, or other public gathering. Of 
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‘several days; then he began to play ‘carpenter.’ He 
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Stammering and Stuttering, there are 71 records. In some 
instances, a single individual suffered from the presence of the 
child of defective speech ; more often, many in a class or school, 
fell victims to the imitation. Every record counted, is that of 
a case in which the habit was broken with great difficulty, if it 
was broken at all. There are 33 records of Hysteria. The 
smallest number of individuals affected in any record, is 3; the 
largest, 15. Of Chorea and Choreic twitchings, there are 79 
records. The lowest number of sufferers named in a single 
record is 1; the highest, 75. All the cases of hysterics, except- 
ing three, are between the ages of 10 and 20. More than half 
the cases of chorea are between 7 and 12; nearly all between 7 
and 17. Only a few of the records of stammering show that 
the habit is contracted after the fifteenth year. The spasmodic 
cough ranges over a much longer period, although children are 
rather more susceptible to it than adults. 

Records of similar cases, although more complicated ones in 
some instances, are those of Dr. Laquer, Zeitschrift ftir Schul- 
gesundheitspflege, No. 8, 1889, p. 423; Prof. Hirt, reported in 
Zeitschrift, No. 4, 1893, p. 225, from Berl. Klinische Woch- 
schrift; Dr. Wichman, reported in Zeitschrift, No. 9, 1886, pp. 
549-50, from Deutsch. Med. Wochenschr.; Kotelman, Zeit- 
schrift, No. 10, 1893, p. 548; Dr. Rembold, of Stuttgart ; Bern- 
heim, Suggestive Therapeutics, pp. 324-5; Hyslop, Mental 
Physiology, p. 490. 

IV. IMITATIONS OF INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND OFFICE. 

In this class, there are many cases in many lines. ‘Those 
which follow, will give some idea of the nature of all. 

46. Carpenter. Boy, 8. ‘* He watched the carpenters for 
gave 
orders to imaginary men and worked as nearly like the carpen- 
ters as he could.’’ 

47. Builder. Boy, 9. ‘* He visited Lowell. After coming 
home, he built houses, churches, railroads, stations, and stores. 
He also laid out streets, as nearly as he could remember, like those 
in Lowell, for which he named them.’’ 

48. Farmer, Children, 6. ** All the little boys near my 
home built barns of shingle binders, and took pine cones for 
cattle and horses. ‘The cones of the spruce and hemlock, were 
sheep and poultry. Grass was pulled for hay, and tall terns 
were cut for trees. One of the boys built a barn 4x4x8 feet, 
and a house a little smaller.”’ 

49. Farmer. Boy, 4. ‘‘My brother used to play with 
sticks for cattle and was often heard shouting, ‘Whay, go ‘long 
there!’ as he had heard the men who were driving the cows. 
He used to sell and exchange cattle with imaginary men. * This 
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is a first-rate cow,’ he would say, ‘good milker, kind and 
gentle.’ Of another, ‘I can’t rec’mend her, Mr. , one teat 
don’t milk and she kicks.’ ”’ 

50. Butcher. Boy, 6. ‘‘ George often saw his father, a 
butcher, slaughter animals. One day he got some pieces of 
glass for knives, fixed a place for killing, tied frogs up by their 
hind legs and cut their throats with the glass.’’ 

51. Butcher. Boys, about 1, 5,and 7. ‘‘ The older boys 
saw their father and his men butcher a pig. A few days later, 
they got a butcher knife and actually killed their little brother. 
When asked why they did it, they said, ‘We were just killing 
a pig.’ ”’ 

52. Grocer. Boy, 3. ‘‘ This boy goes to different members 
of the family and takes their orders, then loads his wagon with 
toys and delivers these as groceries. When taking orders, he 
quotes prices regularly.’’ 

53. Grocer. ‘‘ A few days ago, I saw several children play- 
ing store in a large yard. They had counters and a desk 
made of old boards. They also had an old pair of scales with 
which they weighed out sand, stones, and other things as 
groceries.’ 

54. Electrician. Boy, 5. ‘‘Irvin saw men putting in a 
system for electric lighting. He drove sticks into the ground 
and stretched ropes around the porch and in the windows. His 
father bought him some little burners which he arranged on his 
lines. He used to play by the hour, climbing the posts like a 
regular electrician, to mend the lines.’’ 

55. Brakeman. Boy, 5. ‘‘Onthe way home from Trenton, 
the brakeman would enter the car to call the stations. At 
nearly every station, the conductor’s little boy came in soon 
after and did the same. He also played conductor and came 
around calling ‘tickets, please.’ ’’ 

56. Doctor. Girl, 6. ‘‘ Her father called a physician to ex- 
amine her lungs. He sounded and thumped in the usual way. 
A few minutes after he went away, she was seen sounding her 
doll and placing her ear on its chest just as she had seen the 
doctor.”’ 

57. Doctor, Children, 5, and 7. ‘‘They gathered roots, 
grass, and weeds. These were put into water and kept there 
until the water was dark colored. The dark liquid was put 
into bottles for medicine; the weeds and grass were kept for 
poultices. The patients used to live in fence corners, and when 
the young doctors were called to attend a case, one became a 
horse until the patient’s dwelling was reached, then turned into 
a doctor again.’’ 

58. Dentist. Girl, 5. ‘‘ This child went to the dentist’s 
with her sister. The child’s doll had some teeth. After re- 
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turning she placed the doll in a chair and prepared to fill its 
teeth. She made a small hole in a piece of paper, put the 
paper over a tooth and fastened it with a string, just as she had 
seen the dentist fasten the rubber dam. She used pins for in- 
struments, and, after a good deal of imaginary hurting, finished 
the work.’’ 

59. <Afinister. ‘‘ When Percy came from church, he used to 
take a high stand for a pulpit, and imitate the minister’s atti- 
tude, drawl, and phrases, such as ‘I must close now,’ ‘I will 
end with this thought,’ ‘As my time is brief I will hasten to 
mention this last point,’ and similar expressions. ’’ 

60. Reporterand Lawyer. Boy,11, Girl, 10. ‘‘ They played 
in the attic on stormy days. Their offices were in opposite 
corners of the room. Between their desks a cord was stretched. 
Suspended from the cord, was a pasteboard box with a string 
attached to each end. J.’s father isa reporter. J. was imper- 
sonating him. M. was the district attorney. They said the 
strings were a telegraph system. The messages were placed in 
the box, a bell was rung at the opposite desk, and the messages 
were drawn in by the strings attached to the box.”’ 

61. A Trial. 14 boys about 7 years old. ‘‘ After going to 
a trial with his father, Willie had a party. The boys played 
‘court.’ There were two judges, a jury of four boys, another 
of five, opposing lawyers, and an older boy who was given the 
name ‘Captain,’ ‘because,’ said Willie, ‘I can’t remember 
your name, but captains are over vessels and you shall be over 
our trial.’ When all was arranged, John was tried for killing 
his sister. A little later, when we heard them talking, they 
thought John should be hanged for the ‘first hard murder.’ 
Then Willie came and asked his mother what was ‘hard on the 
thermometer.’ She did not understand and asked what he 
meant. He replied, ‘I know, it’s the temperment.’ When 
the verdict was rendered, John was pronounced ‘guilty of 
murder in the first temperment.’ ’’ 

62. Executioner. Boy, 8. ‘‘ After reading of the execution 
of the Chicago Anarchists, this boy was curious to know how it 
would feel to be hung. He got a rope, fastened it securely 
overhead, put the noose around his neck, and owing to an acci- 
dent, was very nearly strangled.’’ 

63. Boy, 15. ‘‘After reading of an execution, Harry put 
a cat into a bag, erected a gallows, fastened a rope around the 
cat’s neck and hanged it.’’ 

64. Policeman. ‘‘Boys in this city play ‘Policeman.’ 
Several pose as ‘drunks.’ A call is given at the ‘station’ and 
along comes an express wagon drawn by two boys. Two others 
on the seat are policemen. The ‘drunks’ are tumbled into 
6 
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the wagon, the officers take their places and the team goes off 
on the jump to the station.’’ 

In all, 435 records fall into the class named in this Section. 
These records are divided as follows: teachers, 99; ministers, 
88 ; storekeepers, 57; doctors, 51; post-masters, 10; lawyers, 9; 
music teachers, 6; farmers, 6; jockeys, 12; newsboys, 7; con- 
ductors, 7; ploughmen, 5; butchers, 4; bakers, 4; dentists, 4; 
expressmen, 3; cooks, 2; stock raisers, 2; Sunday School Super- 
intendents, 3; tramps, 6; carpenters, 3; drayman, corn packer, 
electrician, quarryman, motorman, brick-maker, stone-mason, 
builder, painter, milkman, sawyer, well-digger, ice cutter, seam- 
stress, laundress, milliner, clerk, telegrapher, stock broker, 
reporter, fisherman, fish-vender, street car conductor, gate 
tender, switchman, gardener, bill-poster, brakeman, coachman, 
servant, engineer, photographer, frame-maker, barber, sailor, 
detective, librarian, lecturer, dancing master, teacher of Del 
Sarte, Jew peddler, beggar, policeman, judge, captain, general, 
executioner, 2; city government, deacon, priest, bishop. 

It will readily be seen that a large percentage of the industries 
and occupations are co-operative. These records would seem to 
indicate that the common pursuits of life attract children and 
are engaged in by them most largely from three to seven. The 
eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh years furnish eighty per cent. 
of all the merchants reported. Fifty per cent. of the ministers 
are between three and seven; one-half the remainder are be- 
tween seven and ten. The youngest doctor is three; more than 
half the entire number of doctors are in the sixth, seventh, 
eighth and ninth years. Nearly all the teachers are between 
five and eleven. 

Perhaps no better topic can be found for a group of widely 
varying imitations than 


V. IMITATIONS, ILLUSTRATING THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT. 


These show two natural divisions: (1) Imitations for the 
exaltation of self through consciousness of power to perform 
dangerous, hazardous, thrilling, sensational or marvellous feats ; 
(2) Imitations which please and develop the esthetic sense. 

The acts of the former class are usually suggested by flaming 
pictures, cheap literature, the talk of braggarts, and spectacular 
entertainments. Some of these acts show a repetition of the 
characteristics of more primitive types. Such are walking bridge 
railings on ‘‘all-fours’’ in imitation of monkeys, painting the 
face like a clown, playing Indian and gypsy, ‘‘nail-keg’’ bands 
and tribal gatherings. Without doubt, nearly all these acts 
have in them more of good than of harm for the growing child, 
but to blight the harmful element and bring the helpful to its 
perfect fruition is a task that calls for careful thought. 
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Acts of the second class are inspired by the charms of Won- 
derland, the magic of myth and story, the rhythm of poetry, 
the deep impulses of romance, and the dignity of ceremonial. 
The clown and ape of Class 1 are succeeded in these acts by 
lords and ladies, princesses and kings. Coarse apparel is ex- 
changed for fine ; the grunt of the savage, for the polite saluta- 
tion; rude musical instruments give way to the concert pro- 
gramme ; the pirate and the vandal simply pass before a cultured 
audience and off the stage to receive justice at the hands of the 
officers of organized society. The elements of all that is ideal 
are in this class; rough sounds that will grow into harmony ; 
jingles, into poetry ; runes, into ritual; rubrics, into religion. 

The cases which follow, give some idea of the scope of Divi- 
sion (1). 

65. Zhe Circus. Several girls, 10-12. ‘*‘We had been to 
the circus. One day a big tree near our house, blew down. 
We saw in it a fine ‘Jumbo’ and at once organized a circus 
company with a clown and special attractions. The writer was 
the ‘Fat Woman ;’ a very thin boy was the ‘ Living Skeleton ;’ 
and a boy on stilts, was to be the ‘Giant.’ Later the company 
quarrelled and the show went to pieces.’’ 

66. Children, 8-12. ‘‘ Fifty children of the Orphan Asylum 
at P , one day went to Barnum’s circus. For days after, 
parts of the show were repeated every recess. The matron 
often found boys standing on their heads in the middle of a bed, 
or upon pillows scattered about on the floor. ‘When Iam a 
man I’ll buy a lot of horses and see if I can ride like that ;’ 
and ‘When I get big, I’m going to be in a show,’ were common 
remarks. Some of the children resolved to be good a whole 
year, so that the manager of the asylum would take them to 
the show again.’’ 

67. Boys,8and12. ‘‘I took my boys to the Colby Athletic 
Exhibition. Before reaching home, the younger had arranged 
to have his mother sacrifice one of his suits of underwear to 
make an athletic costume, and the next evening the boys were 
on the third floor of the house, with mattresses dragged 
from two beds, wrestling and tumbling like professional 
athletes.’’ 

68. Boy, 8. ‘‘ After goingtothe Musee, he tried to swallow 
swords (lumps of wet cotton), eat fire, stand on his head, lift 
chairs with his teeth, and do many other things which he had 
seen at the show.”’ 

69. Boys, 8-12. ‘‘As soon as the circus posters were put 
up, these boys became interested and began to hold meetings in 
our wood-shed to form plans fora show. After the details were 
arranged, a tent was raised and a course of training went on 
secretly fora week. Then the parade came off. It was headed 
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by the clown, who was seated on a wagon drawn by a goat. 
The others followed in a style of dress suited to the occasion. 
The regular programme was: 1. Song by the clown; 2. Caval- 
cade, sommersaults, and leap-frog; 3.The clown makes the goat 
ma—a—a and stand on its hind legs; 4. Trapeze performance ; 
5. Juggling; 6. Fancy riding (the clown made an unsuccessful 
attempt to ride the goat); 7. Dog jumping through a hoop; 
8. Music by the boys.’’ 

70. Boy, 8. ‘‘Isaw a circus picture of a man jumping from 
a ladder 150 feet from the ground. When I got home, I climbed 
an apple tree and did the same.’’ 

71. Boy, 4. ‘‘About a year ago this boy went to a circus. 
For some time afterward he had to be watched closely to prevent 
him from injuring himself by the daring leaps he made.’’ 

72. Wild West. Boys, 12-15. ‘‘My brother and several 
other boys went to Buffalo Bill’s Wild West show. ‘They caine 
home and started in for themselves. My brother would ride on 
horseback and try to catch the other boys with a lasso. ‘The 
boys also tried to shoot with their air rifles in different positions 
as they had seen Col. Cody.”’ 

73. ‘‘Some Indians had been selling medicines in our town. 
My brother and the boys at his school began to wear feathers 
and play Indian. Any boy who did not wear feathers, was set 
upon by the Indians and captured ; then if he would not wear 
them, he was punished.’’ 

74. Boys, 10. ‘‘ These boys were much interested in Indian 
stories. They adopted as far as possible the dress and ways of 
Indians. They used to have desperate battles with imaginary 
foes, and often scalped their sisters’ pet dolls. The idea was 
first suggested from the studies of Indians in the history class 
at school.’’ 

75. Prize Fight. Boys, 5-12. ‘‘One Saturday morning, 
after one of Sullivan’s victories, a number of boys went to a spot 
called Wildwood for a prize fight. They charged one cent ad- 
mission. ‘The boys who did the fighting were younger than the 
others. They fought like young lions. One of them was 
named Sullivan.’’ 

76. Gypsy. Girls, 8-9. ‘‘After seeing a band of gypsies, 
these girls played that they were gypsies, and stole property and 
children whom they kept until the children were rescued by 
their mammas.”’ 

77. Burglar. Boy, about 14. ‘‘ This boy lived in a small 
Maine town. After reading about the adventures of robbers, 
he began to make false keys and collect an outfit of burglar’s 
tools. He entered several dwellings and stores before he was 
detected. He is now serving a sentence in the Maine state 
prison.’’ 
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78. ‘‘Not long since, several small boys after reading of rob- 
beries and secret gatherings, formed a band with a fearful pledge. 
Although the members were very young, they carried weapons 
and kept the pledge. One little fellow became nervous and sick. 
His mother found a loaded pistol under his pillow, promised him 
protection, and obtained a confession. The band was speedily 
broken up.”’ 

79. Girls, 10. ‘‘ We heard of train robbers. Some of us 
dressed in our mothers’ clothes; some dressed as boys. It was 
night and our train was speeding on swiftly, when the robbers 
burst in and shot the passengers with toy pistols, or stabbed 
them with wooden swords. ‘The robbers took the money of the 
passengers, which consisted of stones and paper. When the 
passengers came to life, they put the robbers into prison.’’ 

80. Gambler. Boys, about 10. ‘‘Several of my boys had 
been reading about gamblers. One day they left the building 
and I sent some one to find out what they were doing. Four 
sat at a table playing cards. On the table were some cigarettes 
and a drinking glass. Other boys were permitted to be present 
if they brought candy, fruit, or money to be used as stakes.’’ 

81. Boys, 6-8. ‘‘The men in town had been disposing of 
personal property by the ‘numbered ticket plan.’ A short time 
after, I found that the boys in my primary school were ‘ putting 
up’ their pencils, pocket knives, and other articles in the same 
way.”’ 

82. Striker. Boys, to-12. ‘‘ During the Brooklyn trolley 
strike, I visited my sister in that city. One day I went out to 
find her two boys. They were at the end of the block with 
about a dozen companions, playing strike. They had a box 
with glass in the sides fora car. One of the boys would pull 
the car across the lot by means of a long rope. The others 
stood in line and threw stones at it, making the glass fly in all 
directions.’’ 

83. Boys, ro-12. ‘‘ Last summer during the strike at Phil- 
adelphia, these boys had a Sunday School teacher who had 
been paying them one cent each to attend Sunday school. The 
next Sunday after the strike, none of the boys appeared. 
During the week, the teacher met one of them and asked why 
the boys had not been in their places. Willie's reply was: ‘A 
cent ain’t enough; we’ve struck; we all want two cents.’”’ 

84. Anarchist. Several boys, about 12. ‘‘ We heard about 
the attempts of anarchists to blow upa prominent business man. 
At that time we had a teacher who was much disliked. We 
saved our money until we had enough to buy several pounds of 
powder. We then made a man of the teacher’s old clothes, 
put it in a small building, with the powder under it and set it 
off. It demolished the man, and also the building.’’ 
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85. Torch Light Procession. ‘‘ After the last presidential 
election, the small boys of this city had a torch light procession. 
It was led by boys with drums. Next came boys with brooms 
to symbolize the sweeping out of the other party. After these, 
were boys with flags, mottoes on pasteboard, and a few with 
real torches.’’ 

86. Coxey’s Army. Boys, 8-14. ‘‘These boys were full 
of the Coxey craze. ‘They formed an army led by a band 
equipped with kettles, cans, and similar articles. They marched 
around town under their captains, made speeches, and cooked 
stolen eggs. After the ‘egg racket,’ their parents came in, 
and there was no more ‘Coxey’s Army’ in Mauricetown.’’ 

A summary of the records in this division, shows these re- 
sults: total number of records, 603; imitations of circus, 250; 
Indians, 58; Wild West, 35; robbers, 50; gypsies, 12; striker, 
10; dancing bear, 7; prize fight, 5; U. S. mail robber, 6; 
anarchist, 3; drunken men, 3; murderer, 2; hunter, 6; merry- 
go-round, 2; hand organ man, singer of comic songs, duelist, 
bull-fighter, thief, pirate, wrecker, lottery, gambler, clown, 
juggler, swallower of swords, magician, contortionist, equili- 
brist, bridge jumper, tight rope walker, cowboy, scout, detective, 
monkey, bareback rider, high diver, base ball game in which 
each player has the name of an old leaguer and plays the same 
position, drum corps, Coxey’s army, 5; fireman, 8; drum 
major, 12; torch light procession, 104. 

The records of the circus, Wild West, and torch light pro- 
cession, as well as those of imitations of Indians, gypsies, 
strikers, prize fighters and anarchists represent g7voups of boys 
and girls. ‘The smallest number of individuals reported in any 
record of a circus or torch light procession is 7 ; the largest num- 
ber in any record, is 125. 

The circus age seems to be from 6-12, although there are 
seventeen records for the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
years. There is a deepening interest in robbery up to the age 
of 15. The gypsies come at five and are gone at nine. The 
tenth year has by far the largest number of these imitations— 
about go in all. 

The following records illustrate Division (2). 

89. ‘‘In my early childhood, it seems to me that my brothers 
and I lived in a little theatrical performance from year to year. 
We were ‘stump orators,’ the country doctor, the preacher, 
and sometimes, our own parents.’’ 

90. The Theater. ‘‘ At sixteen, my sister saw her first play. 
On the following week, she was seized with violent fits of anger, 
so like those of the actress whom she had seen that they seemed 
to the family to have been suggested by the play.’’ 

gt. Concert. ‘‘Sister and I went to a concert. The next 
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afternoon, we removed the clothing from a large wardrobe in 
my aunt’s room for a stage, put on aunt’s dresses and adorned 
ourselves with flowers. Then we took turns at singing from 
our stage. When we finished there was quite a crowd in the 
street opposite our window.’’ 

92. A Play. Girl, 13. ‘‘One night I saw a play called 
‘Dot, the Miner’s Daughter.’ Some of my friends and I at 
once got up an entertainment. We made six dollars, which 
we gave to a lame boy.’’ 

93. Girl, ro. ‘‘ After hearing a play, I went home and 
wrote a little play which some of my friends helped me to 
present.’’ 

94. Boy, 12. “‘‘ After reading Robinson Crusoe, he made 
an island in a small pond, hollowed out a cave in one side, made 
a boat out of a log, planted trees on the island, made a cove in 
which to keep his boat, and carried two pet lambs to the island 
to represent Crusoe’s goats.”’ 

95. Girls, ‘*We read a story in which the heroine 
was stolen by gypsies. After that, we played that Grace and 
I were brother and sister; that Grace was stolen; that years 
after, in a strange city, I became acquainted with the captain 
of a company of soldiers stationed there, and found him to be 
my lost brother.’’ 

96. Impersonating Royalty. Girls, 10-14. ‘‘In our yard 
there was a large tree with four wide-spreading branches. We 
called these England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. Smaller 
branches were called castles. One was Windsor; another, the 
Summer Castle. 

We took to impersonating Queen Victoria and the Princess of 
Wales. Each of us tried to live the life of the one whose name 
she took. Our conversation was such as we fancied would befit 
royalty. We could not talk unless we were in the same castle. 
In order to communicate with foreign countries, we put in tele- 
graph lines, put our notes on strings, and pulled them from one 
branch to another. From the time that we were ten, until we 
were too old for such sport, we fairly lived in that tree.’’ 

97. Living Stories. Girls, 5-10. ‘‘‘ Grimm’s Fairy Tales’ 
was given us at Christmas. We spent the rest of the year acting 
out our favorite stories. I was the princess, Grace was the 
prince, and little Florence had to take the ugly characters.”’ 

98. Zhe Battle of Trenton. ‘‘T passed a sand bank. A 
group of boys were playing the battle of Trenton. The roads 
were laid out, the forces were distributed, cannon guarded the 
approaches. The bed of the Delaware was hollowed out and 
the place of Washington’s crossing was marked. The boys 
poured water into the channel, and sent chips over for boats.’’ 

99. Living Stories. Girls, 5-10. ‘‘ The two older sisters 
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were fine ladies. The youngest, dressed in tattered garments, 
was a beggar and came to the doors of the rich ladies who took 
her in and made hera fine lady. This was suggested by stories.’’ 

100. Unveiling a Monument. Boys, 7. ‘‘I saw a group of 
boys on the street. One was completely wrapped in a flag. 
Another was speaking: ‘All get ready now; I am about to un- 
veil the monument.’ Here he pulled off the flag, remarking, 
‘Gentlemen, the monument is unveiled.’ ”’ 

101. The Salvation Army. Children, about 10. ‘‘ They 
had been watching the Salvation Army. One night, I saw a 
number of them standing in the middle of the street. First 
they sang all the songs they had heard; then one prayed; testi- 
monies followed ; then there was another song, after which the 
bystanders were invited to join them at their meeting house.’’ 

102. A Prayer Meeting. Girls, 8,11, and 11. ‘‘We had 
been to prayer meeting and I proposed that we should repeat 
the service. We had one to read, one to pray and the other to 
exhort. We did not do it irreverently.’’ 

103. A Confirmation. Girl, 5. ‘‘After having seen a Con- 
firmation, H. G. put on her cousin’s cassock and surplice and 
said that she was Bishop M. She then imitated him closely in 
speech and action.’’ 

104. A Baptism. Girl, 7. ‘‘ This girl played with spools 
a good deal. After being baptized, she never added a spool to 
her family without first baptizing it and giving ita name. She 
had about thirty spool-children, and she could tell the name of 
each as soon as she saw it.’’ 

105. Girl, 8. ‘‘When I was eight, my sister and I saw a 
baptism. The next day we filleda large pan with water, dressed 
our dolls in their night clothes, and dipped them in the pan, 
talking to them as the minister had done in the real service.’’ 

106. Girl, 11. ‘‘I was visiting near a prison. In one cor- 
ner of the court was a rectangular excavation nicely concreted. 
I often wondered what it was for, when playing with the warden’s 
children. 

One day I saw a baptism by immersion. I saw a use now for 
the excavation, and suggested to the children that we baptize 
each other. We went through the ceremony with great solem- 
nity, repeating the exact words of the service. When my play- 
mate shivered on stepping down into the imaginary waters, I 
gently rebuked her, telling her that she was not to think of her 
body.”’ 

107. Boy, 10. ‘“‘At the age of ten, I saw a Methodist bap- 
tismal service. The next day I repeated the ceremony on the 
cows in the barn.’’ 

108. Children, 8-12. ‘‘After seeing a baptism, we used to 
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baptize each other in some tall grass that grew near our school- 
house. ”’ 

109. A Wedding. ‘‘After seeing a church wedding, sister 
and I made bridal veils for our dollsand married them to imagi- 
nary grooms. When my doll was married, my sister’s doll was 
bridesmaid ; when hers was married, mine was bridesmaid.’’ 

110. Children, 7. ‘‘A prominent man of our town had just 
been married. One of the girls told us about the service. 
After that, different boys and girls were married on a large flat 
rock near the fence. One of the larger boys was the minister 
and read an exact copy of the service. The bride and groom 
were presented with sticks, books, and leaves, and walked to 
the woods and back for a bridal tour.’’ 

I11. George, 12; Sarah, 10; and Frank, 8. ‘‘ George was 
the rector; Sarah and Frank were the bride and groom. The 
ceremony was always performed in the parlor at the home of 
one of the children. George would play a march while the 
bride and groom slowly entered the parlor. Then he would 
read the Episcopal service, to which the proper responses were 
given. A wedding feast followed, after which, the couple, 
attended by the rector, made a short tour.”’ 

112, A Funeral. Boys, about 9 or 10. ‘‘Sammy and a 
friend were digging a well. They had made a deep hole, when 
a neighbor told Sammy, that it would be better to stop digging. 
‘Well,’ said Sammy to his friend, ‘Let’s bury Mr. S Bd 
a prominent townsman who had just died. So they buried a 
bottle and made a grave.’’ 

113. Children, 7-10. ‘‘I was attending a country school. 
One day there was a funeral in the church across the way, and 
the pupils were allowed to go. At noon the next day, we 
decided to have a funeral. We rolled up a coat for a corpse, 
and selected a boy ten years old to preach the sermon. The 
minister took his text from John XIV, 2-3; ‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions,’ etc. After the sermon, we went to 
the grave. There, the minister said: ‘Ashes to ashes, dust 
unto dust,’ and we returned to school for the afternoon.’’ 

There are 267 records in Division (2). The number repre- 
senting groups who act their favorite stories, or historical 
incidents is 70; other classes are as follows: theater, 41; con- 
cert, 29; commencement, 3; church entertainment, 2; opera, 
1; Salvation Army, 3; prayer meeting, 5; camp meeting, 1; 
devotional attitudes, 6; musical director, 2; violinist, 2; Memo- 
rial Day procession, 4; soldier, 6; band, 16; church choir, S. 
S. concert, choir boys, chorus singer, serenader, harpist, street 
musicians, minstrels, the Shepard Family, Swiss Bell Ringers, 
whistlers, warblers, actor, actress, dancing girl, polite man, 
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boor, dude, ghost, putting on airs, and among ceremonies, wed- 
ding, 19; baptismal, 12; communion, 2; and funeral, 21. 

The youngest theatrical star is five. From ten to twelve, the 
tendency to act stories that have an element of beauty and 
appeal to the deeper feelings like sympathy and the appre- 
ciation of what is generous, just, and worthy, is very striking. 

Books and plays from which scenes have been abstracted by 
the young people described in the records, are: Grimm's Stories, 
Red Riding Hood, Robinson Crusoe, The Octoroon, Dot, the 
Miner’s Daughter, Old Kentucky, Punch and Judy, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Cricket on the Hearth, Swiss Family Robinson, 
Huckleberry Finn, Ivanhoe, Cooper’s Novels, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Hamlet. 

These characters have been lived over by children to their 
great delight: Columbus, George III, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Queen Victoria, the Princess of Wales, the Czar of Russia, 
Daniel Boone, Dr. Kane, Capt. Kidd, Robinson Crusoe, Tom 
Sawyer, William Tell, Vanderbilt, Will Carleton, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, and Mrs. Cleveland. 


VI. ScuHuoor FAps. 


The English dialectical term from which the word ‘‘fad’’ is 
derived, means ‘‘a colored ball,’’ or ‘‘a bundle of straw.’’ 
This throws some light upon a class of acts that spread among 
children everywhere through suggestion ; but the records which 
follow, give a still clearer idea of the nature of School Fads, 
and how slight a stimulus leads to their inception. 

114. Sachet. Children, 8-10. ‘‘One morning I put a small 
sachet in the front of my dress. One corner could be seen as I 
wore it. The next day, a little girl came with one just like 
mine. In two days many of the children had them.’’ 

115. Ribbon. Boys and Girls, 12-13. ‘‘One day last fall, 
when I was teaching, I wore the cuffs of my shirt waist tied 
with ribbons instead of using cuff buttons. The next day all 
the girls fastened their cuffs with ribbons. When there were 
no eyelets in the cuffs, they either tied or pinned the ribbons 
on. The fad kept spreading, the bows got larger, and the 
hanging ends longer, until it was quite amusing.”’ 

116. Dressing the Hair. ‘‘ Our class sport had his hair cut 
in anew way. Before night, all the boys in his division had 
followed his example.’’ 

117. Girls, about 16. ‘‘A stylish girl one morning came to 
school with her hair arranged in a new way. Soon the style 
was adopted by the whole school. Girls who did not readily 
adopt it were ridiculed into it. A girl who would not take it 
up, was considered of a lower order than the rest.’’ 

118. Curls. Girls, 10-15. ‘‘At one time the girls in our 
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school had a great craze for curls. The straight haired ones 
bravely endured the discomfort of curl papers and their pain 
was lessened by thinking how pretty they would look on the 
next day.’’ 

119. Friendship Pins. Girls, 14-16. ‘‘In our school, the 
boys used to make initial pins, and pins in the form of swords, 
snakes and tennis racquets, for the girls, some of whom soon had a 
large collection. The girl who did not have at least two or three 
was considered extremely unpopular.”’ 

120. Friendship Rings. Girls, 8-12. ‘‘ We obtained these 
by getting each friend to give us a cent until we had collected 
enough to pay for a ring. One girl was ambitious enough to 
write President Cleveland asking for a cent, but her success 
could not have been great, as she never bragged any about it.’’ 

121. Ribbon. Girls, 16-18. ‘‘A girl came from New York 
to our school. She wore red ribbons. We thought she must 
have the s/ylish color and all adopted it.’’ 

122. Souvenir Cards. Girls, 12-15. ‘‘Wewere fond of 
collecting souvenir cards in our school. They contained the 
giver’s name, the date, and a bit of bright ribbon pasted on a 
particular corner.’’ 

123. Mottoes. Boys, about 10. ‘‘It is a fad with school- 
boys in this vicinity to wear mottoes on their caps like, ‘ Look 
out for me ;’ ‘Don’t get me mad,’ etc.’’ 

124. Tobacco Tags. Boys, 6-18. ‘‘I have seen the boys 
about here collect cigarette pictures and tobacco tags. They 
wear the tags in geometrical forms on their coats.’’ 

125. Wool Book Marks. Both sexes. In our school it was 
a fad to pick threads of wool from the clothing of our friends. 
Our object was to see who would get the most colors. We used 
our collections for book marks.”’ 

126. Worsted Babies. 150 Girls, 10-18. ‘‘One day a girl 
wore a worsted baby to school. In a short time, all the girls 
had worsted babies suspended from their dresses.”’ 

127. Opinion Books. Girls, 17-20. ‘* One day at school, a 
girl told how she had written her opinion of a certain other girl, 
who found it and got very angry. The next day we made 
opinion books. In each, faults, and marks of beauty were written. 
Every girl who was invited to write, had to tell what one had 
the sweetest disposition, the finest eyes, and other things of a 
similar nature. The books were very popular.’’ 

128. The Secret Society. Boys, 8-12. ‘‘ They organized 
with the name Patriotic Sons of America. They said that their 
purpose was to study the history of great wars, that they might 
be ready to fight if the United States should become involved in 
a war.”’ 

129. ‘‘Jndustrial Order.’’ Pupils, 12-14. ‘‘Soon after the 
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chartering of the Odd Fellows in this town, several of my pupils 
organized the ‘Industrial Order Club.’ They deserve the name 
for they are trying to be helpful in every way.’’ 

130. Zhe Cowboy Club. Boys, 11. ‘* This club is somewhat 
literary. Its leader encloses a list of those whose biographies 
the club has read with great interest. The names are, ‘W. F. 
Cody,’ ‘Wild Bill,’ ‘Texas Jack,’ ‘White Beaver,’ ‘Sitting 
Bull,’ and ‘Tall Bull.’ ’’ 

131. Benefit Society. 10 girls, 10-13. ‘‘ These girls formed 
a band called the ‘Benefit Society.’ They met daily on a flat 
rock under anoldappletree. Each girl signed a paper promising 
to do everything in her power to help all members of the society. 
The president used to call the meeting to order. Then each 
member was called to the platform in turn, and all the others, 
as their names were called, were compelled to tell whatever had 
seemed to them improper in the one on the platform since the 
last meeting. This process was called ‘cooking.’ ’’ 

132. White Clover Club. Girls, 16. ‘‘ This club was or- 
ganized for mutual improvement, at the suggestion of a favorite 
teacher. Its emblem was the white clover, because the girls 
knew that this was the teacher’s favorite flower.’’ 

33. Golden Rod Society. Girls, 10-12. ‘‘’The object was 
to have something that not every one knew. The society was 
called the ‘G. R. C.’ Its password was ‘a rod of gold.’ Its 
emblem, a spray of golden rod. The members strove to find 
out everything that they could about this flower.’’ 

The School Fads have been grouped under ten headings. 

1. Hair Fads. All refer to some method of arranging or 
wearing the hair. Among girls these are noted: hair worn in 
a single braid down the back, in two braids, in two braids crossed 
at the back, wound around the head, and tied with a ribbon at 
the crown, the Marguerite braid, the figure eight, low roll in 
the neck, the Psyche, pasted smoothly on the head, smooth and 
low over the ears like Mrs. Browning, parted on the side, baby 
bangs, and curls. Among boys, hair clipped closely, parted in 
the middle, and football hair. 

2. Necklace Fads. ‘The necklaces were made of: ‘‘memory 
buttons,’’ beads, shells, different colored seeds, dandelion chains, 
different colored leaves, and mountain cranberries. 

3. Rings and Bracelets. ‘The souvenir rings were: ‘‘ friend- 
ship rings’’ (see record 120), ‘‘ Memory circlets’’ (made by 
filing out the middle of a dime), and ‘‘ merry-go-round rings.’’ 
The ornamental rings were made of: grass, horse-hair, rubber 
buttons, celluloid, shells strung on ribbon, beads, bone, colored 
string, and strips of gold paper. 

It was a fad in some schools, to wear the ring always on the 
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right hand, with others, always on the left, or on a particular 
finger, and in one, to wear it on the thumb. 

4. Friendship Pins. When the children could not raise 
money enough for ‘‘ friendship rings,’’ they had to be content 
with ‘‘friendship pins.’’ Any kind of stick pin, satisfied the 
younger children. ‘The older ones were more fastidious, and 
had silver hearts, brownie pins, ‘‘ Trilby hearts,’’ pins in the 
form of darts, initials, swords, snakes, tennis racquets, and 
other similar designs. While Fraternity emblems may have 
suggested the idea of school pins, class pins, and class rings, 
these are only a more esthetic form of the ring and pin fads. 

5. Ribbon Fads. Some of the ways in which this class of 
fads finds expression are: bow on right side, bow on left side, 
in button hole of dress, in button hole of coat, in button hole 
of boot, in the hair, on the top of the head, narrow ribbon on 
dress, pencil, penholder, and around neck to hold key to pencil 
box, ribbon and bells on dress, on boot, on garter, ribbon col- 
lections, ribbon for ‘‘ friendship canes,’’ ‘‘ memory hoops,’’ and 
a different colored ribbon for every day, as red on Monday, blue 
on Tuesday, pink on Wednesday, and soon for the week. Red 
is the favorite color in a majority of the schools reporting. 
Other colors named for the ribbons are: orange, yellow, green, 
blue, baby blue, violet, pink, lavender, white, black, and for 
centennial year a combination of red, white and blue. Records 
like No. 121, give the reason for the adoption of a color in most 
cases. Sometimes it is selected to denote a secret ; sometimes 
to identify the members of a ‘‘ gang’’ to their fellows. 

6. Crocheting. Twelve schools report making ‘‘ fan edge,’’ 
five make ‘‘ zephyr caps,’’ and others make lamp mats, smoking 
caps, worsted slippers, and embroidered bags. 

7. Charms. ‘These are worn on the watch chain by boys. 
Girls attach them to ribbons and wear them in various ways. 
In general the charms are in the form of rings, baskets, arrows, 
and carvings. ‘The material for the charms includes hazel nuts, 
chestnuts, walnuts, the cups of acorns, horse chestnuts, and 
sea beans, and fifty-eight schools report using the pit of the 
cherry, plum and peach. These charms are made by boys for 
their girl friends, and the number which a girl has, serves as 
an index of her popularity. Record 119 affords a parallel to 
this. 

8. Flower Fads. Sometimes the preference of a teacher, a 
flower myth, or some passing fancy has given a flower a favorite 
place. It has been studied, worn, admired, loved, and when 
its season has passed, it has been reproduced in paper, or cloth. 
These are the favorites named in the records: apple blossom, 
arbutus, daisy, dandelion, golden rod, hyacinth, lily of the 
valley, iron wood blossom, snowdrop, sunflower, sweet pea, 
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white clover, violet, chrysanthemum and evergreen. It is the 
same esthetic sense that leads to the choice of a class flower, or 
a flower for each individual in a class, and to the custom already 
established by several states and nations, of choosing state and 
national flowers. 

9. Secret Societies. Most of these are started by the organ- 
ization of some fraternity in the town where the children live ; 
some by the zeal of an older friend for an order or club in which 
he is interested. Many of these children’s societies have a high 
aim, although this cannot be said of all with equal confidence. 
Records 128-133 give so good an idea of all this class, that 
further details are not necessary. 

10. Miscellaneous. Here, ninety-seven schools report seven- 
ty-one forms of fad. Among these are: making ear-rings of 
acorns, initials of wire, shell bands for the hat, aprons of a 
particular color, pattern, material, sachet bags, worsted babies, 
wire spectacles, four cornered hats, mystery albums, autograph 
albums in the form of boots, mittens, etc., opinion books, 
souvenir cards, ornamental book marks, wool book marks, col- 
lections of marbles, slate pencil stubs, seeds, eggs, bits of tin, 
spools, tobacco tags, cigarette pictures, stamps, letter heads, 
monograms and stolen souvenirs. Still others mentioned are: 
wearing veil, chameleons, waists and sweaters alike for the same 
grade, class initials on clothing, little flags, red bandannas, and 
secret emblems in chalk upon the clothing; also setting up 
lemonade stands and pin stores. 

The fads already referred to have sprung up and become 
general in 536 schools. In the ten classes described there are 
182 different forms of fad. The number of schools reporting in 
each class, and the age limits between which the different classes 
fall, are as follows: Hair Fads: No. schools, 51; age, 10-15; 
different forms, 15; Necklaces: No. schools, 32; age, 8-17; 
forms, 7; Rings and Bracelets: No. schools, 78; age, 6-12; 
forms, 13; Friendship Pins: No. schools, 10; age, 6-10; forms, 
10; Ribbon Fads: No. schools, 55; age, 10-18; forms, 20; 
Crocheting: No. schools, 22; age, 8-16; forms, 6; Charms: 
No. schools, 64; age, 8-16; forms, 12; Flower Fads: No. 
schools, 45; age, 8-16; different flowers, 16; Secret Societies: 
No. schools, 42; age, 7-17; forms, 12; Miscellaneous Fads: 
No. schools, 97; age, 9-16; forms, 71. 


VII. MiIscELLANEOUS EXAMPLES OF THE EFFECT OF 
SUGGESTION. 


This list includes 102 records. Some of them will suggest 
cases recorded in medical annals; some will seem, to the one 
who glances at them superficially, to be due simply to curiosity. 

134. Pure Suggestion. ‘‘In a certain school, one of the 
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large girls had sore eyes and put on glasses. Within a week, 
eight or ten others were wearing glasses.’’ 

135. ‘‘ While attending an academy, I had a room mate, 
who when she saw any one cut, bruised, or hurt, always felt the 
exact pain herself. It was just the same when we told her of 
an injury to another.’ 

136. Boy, 12. ‘‘One time I was with a person who kept 
saying his throat was sore. My throat began to feel sore, too.’’ 

37. ‘‘Aman was repairing a fence. A child stopped to look 
at him. In two minutes the crowd was so large that all had to 
be sent away.’’ 

38. Children, 8. ‘‘A class was passing a window. One 
looked out. Nearly every child who came afterward, looked 
out.’ 

139. Living Pictures. Children, 7-10. ‘‘ Last November 
about thirty children at Port Jervis, were much interested in a 
‘living picture’ entertainment, which they gave in a barn for 
an admission of five pins. Several mothers decided to attend. 
When the curtain rang up, they were horrified to find their 
children coming upon the stage entirely nude.’’ 

140. Playing Horse. Boy, 5. ‘‘He was playing horse with 
a boy about hisownage. The horse spoke. The driver warned 
him, telling him that horses never talk. The horse spoke 
again, received a blow, instantly became human, and the game 
ended in a lively fight.’’ 

141. A Cat Fight. Girls, 6-12. ‘‘ We used to take delight 
in getting into opposite corners of the room and producing the 
vocal portion of a cat fight.’’ 

142. ‘‘A boy 18 months old gets down on the floor and laps 
milk from a saucer like the cat.’’ 

143. Boy, 8. ‘‘ This boy was lying at full length on the 
floor and going through the wildest contortions. When asked 
what he was doing he replied, ‘This is a snake.’’’ 

Among these records, the county fair occurs 12 times, girls 
from four to six raise the dress when crossing the street in 21 
cases, train occurs 6 times, steamboat, 5, judge of races, starter, 
bow-legged man, stiff-legged man, knock-kneed man, deaf man, 
blind man, bald-headed man, widower, Arctic explorer, tease, 
scold, smoker, once each. Various ills imitated are: sore eyes, 
headache, hoarseness, asthma, rheumatism, nervousness, broken 
arm, broken leg, railroad accident, shipwreck. 

The animals named in the syllabi records are: the cat, dog, 
cow, horse, bucking mule, kangaroo, buffalo, rabbit, pig, goat, 
bear, wolf, seal, hawk, chicken, canary, monkey, and snake. 


VIII. SUGGESTION AS CHILDREN USE IT’. 


Children appreciate the rights of individuality better, almost, 
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than their elders. 
Rebuff wounds them. 
by hints, words of praise, skillful little inductions, that at first 
seem to point nowhere, and while employing these methods, they 
watch every change in the attitude, every varying expression of 
the eye, every little tremor in the voice of the one who has the 
power to gratify their desires, and to whom all their hints and 
suggestions are directed. 
144.  <{ndirect Association. Boy, 7. ‘‘I was gathering 
flowers when this boy came into the yard, saying, ‘Good 
morning, Miss 
have n’t any at our house. 
I told her I’d get her some somewhere. 
145. A Suggestive Question. 
visited his grandmother. 
ask for a lunch. 
you hungry to walk half a mile?’ ”’ 
146. Fraising a Thing. Girl, 10. 
colored crayons. 
looks pretty on the board. 
149. <A Comparison. 
came in and began to talk. 
mother doesn’t make such good cookies as you do.’ 
mother had given him four, he went out, but soon returned and 
said: ‘Mrs. B 


the fifth.’’ 


148. An Hypothesis. 
‘Will you have a glass of milk ?’’ 


butter ?’’ 
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‘“Tf I was a grandma and had a little girl who was 
hungry, I would give her a piece of cake.’ 
149. A Hint. 
house of a friend. 
of?’ ‘Almost everything, 
custard pie in it?’ was the next query.’’ 
150. Boy, 9. 
One day he wanted her to go to a place to which his father 
was going, that he might be taken with them. 
did not favor the plan, until he remarked, ‘I hope forty tramps 
will come !’’ 
rr. Boy, 5. 
grew hungry. 
hungry, I eat ’most anything. 
152. Disease to get Remedy. 
bottle of cough syrup on the table. 
a few minutes. 
‘Mamma, don’t you hear baby cough? She need med’n.’”’ 
153. ‘‘ When my little cousin wishes*to look at my watch, 





They do not like to ask too great favors. 
For this reason they express their desires 


The records which follow are typical. 


; what pretty flowers you have! We 
Mamma likes flowers ever so much. 


x» 








Boy, 7. ‘‘One day this boy 
He was hungry but did not wish to 
At last he suggested, ‘Gammie, don’t it make 


‘‘T had been using 
Clara came to my table and said, ‘That chalk 
I have a blackboard at home.’ ’’ 

‘* Mother was cooking. A small boy 
After a while he remarked: ‘My 
After 


, those cookies are tarnation good.’ He got 


Girl, 5. ‘‘Grandma, I’m hungry."’ 
‘*No.’’ ‘‘Some bread and 


’ 


‘‘A little girl was playing on the sofa at the 
She suddenly asked, ‘ What is the sofa made 
> was the answer. ‘Is there any 


‘‘His mother is morbidly afraid of tramps. 


His mother 


‘“This boy was calling on a neighbor. He 
Picking up a corn cob, he said, ‘When I’m 
x99 
‘‘She saw a 
She coughed sharply for 
When she saw it was without effect, she asked, 


Girl, about 3. 
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she will ask, ‘Do you suppose that little boy is chopping wood 
now ?’’’ 

154. Boy, 7. ‘‘I wanted a ball. I wrote my wish on a 
piece of paper and threw it on the floor.”’ 

155. <A Letter. Girl, 10. 





, Mass., Nov. 11, 1895. 
My DEAR SANTA CLAUS,— 


Iam going to tell you what I would like for Christmas. I would 
like a bank for my money, and if I had a muff it would keep my hands 
warm. I guess I could bat a tennis ball real high, and a nice book 
would be lovely. And would you be kind enough to bring me some 
chess men, and a box of paints, and a bag of candy ? 

O Santa Claus! have youa chain for my silver watch, and a scarf 
pin that you could hang on the Christmas tree for me? I would like 
to see you ever so much, but I suppose you would n’t like to have me 
see you on Christmas night. Perhaps my forefinger would look pretty 
with a ring on it. 





There are 713 records in this general division. The sub- 
divisions with their respective numbers are as follows: Awak- 
ening associations indirectly, 221 ; calling attention to the thing 
desired by saying, ‘‘I wish I had,’’ ‘‘I like,’’ ‘‘I love,”’ etc., 
207 ; asking questions leading up to the desired end, 60; prais- 
ing the beauty or quality of the thing desired, 51; making a 
negative hypothesis, 18 ; a positive hypothesis, 15 ; an unusual 
display of affection for the one who has the ability to give what 
is desired, 17; making gestures, 18; expressive looks with 
words secondary in place, 25; making comparisons between 
persons, places, or incidents, 19 ; some act, sign, or symbol, 
not to be misunderstood, 25; asking for something for some 
one else, 10; imitating the motions of something, 8; dreaming 
of a thing and telling the dream, 5; expressing a fancy, 3; 
writing a letter and leaving it to be discovered, 2. 


IX. SUGGESTION IN THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER. 


It is often remarked by teachers, that the exactions of graded 
schools, the shortness of the school day, and the fact that a 
class usually remains with a teacher but a single year, make it 
almost impossible for teachers to have any influence with their 
pupils outside of formal teaching. Teachers must realize their 
difficulties, but it shuts the door against hope, to magnify them. 
Far more accordant with professional spirit are the words of 
Prof. Dawson, lately of the University of Michigan, who says, 
‘‘TIf the teacher have a mind and heart large enough, his life 
becomes a tremendous suggestion every hour that he is in con- 
tact with a pupil.’’ 

Prof. Dawson’s words agree perfectly with the testimony of 
pupils in their answers to the syllabus. They report copying 
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the teacher in the following particulars: thick lips, protruding 
under lip, tightly drawn lips, gentleness of voice, talking through 
set teeth, pronunciation, phrases, accent, inflection, manner of 
scolding, frown, squint, cross-eyes, twitching of the eyes, nervous 
twitching of the mouth, smiles, laughter, poise of head, pro- 
fessional air, peevish ways, facial expression, manner of wiping 
nose, manner of raising brows, manner of sitting in a chair, 
automatisms, gestures, tastes, desires, ideals, and aspirations. 

But there is another side. 244 students say that the attitude 
of the teacher toward his class and toward the subject taught, 
has made them enjoy or hate it. The words of these pupils 
are preserved in the records which follow. 

156. Grammar. “‘ Four years ago, I disliked grammar. A 
few months later, I took it with one who was much interested 
in it and my favorite teacher. After one quarter with her, 
grammar was my favorite study.’’ 

157. ‘‘I have always attributed my dislike of grammar to 
the indifference of the teacher with whom I first tried to 
study it.’’ 

158. Girl, 12. ‘‘To me grammar was the most senseless of 
subjects. A new teacher came who thought it the nicest study 
she ever had. Before a month she made me love her and the 
grammar too, by her great interest.’’ 

159. Young Man. ‘‘ When] first began grammar, I liked it. 
My second teacher disliked the subject and did not mind saying 
so. I therefore got a strong dislike for the subject, which has 
continued up to the present time.’’ 

160. Young Lady. ‘‘I have always hated grammar because 
I took it first with a teacher who had no interest in it.’’ 

161. Young Lady. ‘‘I took grammar in the town school. 
The text-book was poor and the teacher inefficient. At the 
end of the term, I hated grammar and disliked the teacher.’’ 

162. History. Boy, 12. ‘‘Last year, Willie did not like 
history. This year he has a teacher who illustrates every point, 
and he is so interested that he reads all the books of history 
that he is able.’’ 

163. Boy, 14. ‘‘ Howard had disliked history. Last spring 
the teacher was fond of history and made it seem very real to 
Howard. At the end of the term he had the highest rank in 
the class.’’ 

164. ‘‘I always liked history, until this year, when I came 
into contact with a teacher who was not in sympathy with me.’’ 

165. Geography. Girl, 10. ‘‘I had a strong dislike for 
geography. My new teacher was fond of it and had something 
to show us from every country studied. I soon became interested, 
especially in the séories she told us of each country.’’ 

166. Girl, 12. ‘‘I enjoyed geography until our teacher 
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made us go out and make capes, rivers, and islands in the sand. 
I dislike geography strongly.’’ 

167. Algebra. Young Lady. ‘‘I was fondof algebra. My 
teacher disliked it. He told us that it was of no use except to 
teach to some one else. The problems got difficult. I thought 
it did not amount to much and dropped it.’’ 

168. Young Lady. ‘‘ When we first began the study of 
algebra, we asked our teacher what good it would do us. She 
replied, ‘Ido not think it will do you any good, but it is in 
the course and I have to teach it.’ I could not bear algebra 
while she taught me.”’ 

169. Boy, 14. ‘‘I know a boy who studied algebra at four- 
teen. I am sure he had the ability to make a success of it, 
but the teacher showed no interest in it and the boy gave it 
ttp.”” 

170. Geometry. ‘‘ My teacher showed no fondness for geome- 
try ; I did not like it, and grew to despise it.’’ 

171. ‘‘A class of twelve took geometry with a lady who 
had no fitness for the work. Their next teacher put aside the 
method of committing demonstrations, constructed new figures, 
and taught the application of principles. The class became 
enthusiastic.”’ 

172. Arithmetic. Young Man. ‘‘I was made to enjoy 
arithmetic through a teacher’s interest after several teachers 
had failed to make it real to me.”’ 

173. Young Lady. ‘‘In my school were some boys who 
disliked arithmetic. I disliked it in my early studies, but in 
trying to teach it, I became interested, and seeing my interest, 
the boys came to like it.’’ 

174. Greek. ‘‘Sometimes when Greek went hard and I 
was about discouraged, it brought interest back to have the 
teacher tell about the flora and fauna of the country of which 
we were studying, or tell us stories of the people and their 
ways.”’ 

75. German. ‘I never disliked a study until I came 
to German. My teacher was book-bound, had neither enthu- 
siasm nor originality, and did not know what to require of us. 
I studied it for a time, found it hard, tried to give it up, was 
not allowed to, and it became a grind. I have studied Latin 
and learned to speak Italian by myself since leaving school, but 
I have never looked at German.”’ 

176. Botany. Class, 13-16. ‘‘ We took botany as an extra 
study for the pleasure we hoped it would give. The teacher 
seemed to think it a science of words and never thought of 
studying nature. The work was learned by rote, and there 
was no interest in it. The teacher blamed the pupils.’’ 

177. Gymuastics. ‘‘A friend of mine teaches gymnastics. 
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Her class grudged the time they gave at first. She was awk- 
ward, and constantly violated the principles of the masters 
whom she wished to follow, but her interest was so great, that 
her class became enthusiastic. Its members have improved in 
health and bearing.’’ 

Of the 244 cases in which, according to these records, the 
attitude of the teacher has meant so much to the pupil, the 
subjects of dislike, or enjoyment, and the number of times each 
is mentioned are: grammar, 42; arithmetic, 33; geography, 32; 
history, 28 ; algebra, 22; geometry, 19; physiology, 13; classics, 
13; physics, 10; book-keeping, 6; reading, 5; astronomy, 
chemistry, psychology, music, 2 each ; botany, geology, zoology, 
drawing, etiquette, gymnastics, civil government, and moral 
philosophy, one each. 

Among the reasons for dislike, lack of interest in the subject 
on the part of the teacher is named 72 times; poor methods, 15; 
personal dislike for pupil, 9; lack of enthusiasm, 4; incom- 
petency, 3; compulsion, 1; sarcasm,1. The degree-terms show- 
ing the feelings of the pupil are: ‘‘I did not enjoy the subject ;’’ 
‘‘T took no pleasure in it;’’ ‘‘I disliked the study ;’’ ‘‘I was 
disgusted with it ;’’ ‘‘I have never been able to conquer my 
dislike for it’’ (g times); ‘‘I fairly hate the name of it.’’ 

The opposite side of the picture is more pleasing. ‘‘I am 
growing interested in the study ;’’ ‘‘I have come to enjoy it;’’ 
‘“It is the best study I have,’’ are, as before, the words of the 
pupils, and they attribute it to the teacher’s interest in the 
subject, 104 times ; his enthusiasm, 11 ; his interest in the pupil, 
5; and to that class of systematic suggestions which constitute 
individual teaching, 19 times. 

There is a class of records that go one step further. They 
tell the story of changes in character and purpose in boys and 
girls through careful suggestion on the part of some teacher. 
There are ror of these records and they are full of interest. 

178. ‘‘A boy had been vicious. He was expelled from school. 
A new teacher came. He showed the boy the value of time, 
the need of a good equipment in the competitions of men, the 
transitory nature of opportunity, and the need of using each 
day wisely. It was all done indirectly. There was no preach- 
ing. The boy went to work. The hints were kept up. The 
boy became a satisfactory student.’’ 

179. Boy, 12. ‘‘ Every one seemed to think I was a wild boy. 
Two Sunday school teachers determined to believe that I was 
not wholly bad. I saw what they thought and made up my 
mind not to disappoint them.’’ 

180. Boy, 15. ‘‘Upto this age he was idle and shiftless. 
He played truant and spent his time in the woods or fishing. 
At last he left school altogether. A lady went to his town to 
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teach. She heard of him and looked him up. She invited him 
to return to school. He thought it would be useless. At last 
he went. By degrees he was interested in his studies. He is 
now a strong teacher.’’ 

181. Boy, 13. ‘‘ Bert was a liar, and the teachers put no 
confidence in him. A new teacher came. She trusted the boy 
and showed that she did. He was a better boy.”’ 

182. Boy, 13. ‘‘ He was idle and disturbing in school. His 
teacher found that he was interested in birds and studied birds 
with him. At the end of the term he was as helpful as any of 
the pupils.’’ 

183. Boy, 15. ‘‘He was not studious and had been called 
bad. I set him at work forme. He soon voluntarily sought 
after opportunities to be helpful.’’ 

184. ‘‘Albert was always tormenting his teacher and his 
mates. A new teacher came and one day told me that she 
would make him the best boy in school. I said, ‘He will never 
be any better,’ and she looked at me with displeasure. She be- 
gan by telling him that she wished to make him a special helper 
as soon as he could get over his chi/a7sh ways. She told him also 
that it was a shame for a bright boy to be always at the foot of 
his class. He began to think, and was soon good and studious.’’ 

185. Boy, 14. ‘‘ Every one thought he would go to ruin, 
but he was completely changed by the careful suggestions of a 
teacher. I have heard him say many times, that Miss C , 
by her kindness and confidence, saved him from a worthless 
life.’’ 

186. Girl, —. ‘‘ My friend’s sister disliked school so much, 
that her father often had to carry her to school by main force. 
This year she has a new teacher and her parents find it almost 
as difficult to keep her at home.’’ 

187. Girl, 11. ‘‘ None of her teachers could get along with 
her. Miss B came, not to punish the child but to tell her 
of the good things which she was capable of doing. ‘The year 
spent with this teacher made a great change in the girl.’’ 

188. Boy, 12. ‘‘He had been regarded but little better than 
an 7dzo¢ in a school which he attended for four years. One day 
a teacher heard him make a striking remark, worked with him 
individually afterward, encouraged him, and now he is regarded 
as an unusually bright young man.’’ 

ro. Girl, 16, “Miss C , who is in the high school, 
says: ‘Mr. P treats me as though I were a lady and I wish 
to be what he seems to think I am, but Mr. H acts as 
though he expected me to be rude in his room, and I act my 
worst there.’ ”’ 

190. Boy, 14-16. ‘‘James was a bad pupil. Nothing was 
too mean for him todo. He had been punished, sent home, 
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and reproved many times. A new teacher took him /shing, 
gunning, and made a companion of him. The change in the 
boy seemed a miracle to the people intown. He never returned 
to his old ways, and is an honorable and respected young 
man.”’ 

191. Boy, g. ‘‘He was in papa’s Sunday school class and 
very mischievous. Papa ignored him at first. /¢ didn’t work. 
Then he kept the boy more fully employed, invited the boys 
to our home and gave them freedom and a good time. These 
things changed the boy and he just loves papa.’’ 

192. Girl, —. ‘‘In our school there was a girl whose 
only ambition was to make trouble. When a teacher reproved 
her, she would fly into a passion. One day she struck the girl 
who sat behind her full in the face. The teacher simply told 
her to remain after school. This is the dialogue that followed : 
‘Jane, what made you strike Susie to-day?’ ‘I wanted to.’ ‘Do 
you not know that it is wrong todo such things?’ ‘Idon’t care 
if it is!’ After a while Jane began to cry, saying she was 
sorry for her act. The next morning she swept into school 
haughtily asthough angry at having yielded. Her teacher still 
followed the method. Before the term ended, the girl was 
attending school regularly and doing fairly in her work. Before 
the second term closed, she was studious and amiable.’’ 

193. ‘‘Several cases are now in process of transformation in 
our school. One boy is truthful. It helps him to have that 
trait recognized. Another has his knowledge of plants and 
animals turned to account. He is learning to think and to 
study. 

‘One was completely changed by a frank apology from me 
when I was in error. I explained my error and asked his par- 
don. He stared at me stupidly fora moment. He caught the 
idea. His face softened. His eyes filled with tears.’’ 

In six of the 1o1 cases of this class, teachers have found it 
necessary to teach the child the meaning of authority through 
physical force. In all the rest, the change has been effected by 
little hints that made the pupils think great thoughts. As one 
reads the records carefully, and asks himself what the elements 
are which have combined for such results, he catches a vision 
of teachers broad-minded, self-controlled, knowing young life, 
filled with faith in youth’s possibilities for good, ready in sym- 
pathy, and quick to select the right thing to do on each occa- 
sion ; teachers who make the pupil reveal to himself that the 
best is the only thing desirable, lead him to think that he can 
attain it, and assist him to make his thought life. 


C. SOME INFERENCES AND APPLICATIONS. 
The new material for the psychology of illusions in Section 
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A, is incidental. The aim of the study as a whole has been to 
present data bearing on the suggestibility of normal children. 
A careful study of the records in A and B, seems to indicate 
that in healthy children, suggestibility is 

1. A universal condition ; 

2. High in degree; 

3. Largely within the control of any one who knows the 
working of the child mind. [A.] 

No thoughtful educator can fail to make from the same records, 
a multitude of inferences related to every department of instruc- 
tion. Among these inferences, some of the more important 
are : 

1. The necessity of removing from the public schools, stut- 
terers, emotional prodigals, and nervous defectives. [B, III.] 

2. The need of care that the teaching force is large enough 
to prevent teachers from breaking down because of overwork. 
[Record 43. ] 

3. The prominence of the motor element in learning and 
the importance of calling it into play in teaching. [B, I, II, 
IV and V.] 

4. Ground for urging a fuller and higher use of the dramatic 
instinct in the classroom. [B, V, especially in (2), records, 94, 
96, 97, 98, and gg. ] 

If it should seem at first that giving play to the impulse for 
dramatic action is likely to make pupils stagy and artificial, it 
will be remembered that the danger lies in too little freedom for 
dramatic expression. The amateur only is stagy; the actor 
who knows the stage, reflects from the footlights nothing but 
perfect human naturalness. 

Of course it is necessary to guard against the dangerous 
element in plays of the circus group; this is easily done by 
learning the actual source of the danger and diverting the atten- 
tion to something safe that will cause the same flow of spirits 
and awaken a sense of power and superiority. One of the best 
ways for securing this result would be to induce boys and girls 
to invent new games calling for suppleness, strength, skill and 
competition, to supplement those now in use and the courses in 
manual and industrial training. 

5. A possible use of the social instinct as it crops out in 
School Fads [B, VI] to awaken interest in studies like history, 
literature, and science. 

6. The danger in leaving children too much alone, and the 
necessity of closer companionship with children on the part of 
parents and teachers. [B, records 50, 51, 62, 70, 71 
78, 80, 81, 84, 86, and 131.] 

7. In Suggestion as Children Use It [B, VIII], a hint at the 
natural method of child discipline. 


» 75, 775 
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8. The strong influence of the attitude of the teacher upon 
the tastes and ideals of the pupil. [B, IX.] 

9. That although a bright teacher may interest pupils in a 
study, large sympathies, personal interest in the pupil, and 
ability to appreciate the good in him, are necessary to awaken 
purpose and develop strong character. [B, IX.] 

In conclusion, a word about the relation of suggestion to other 
methods of work cannot be amiss. It is a method which requires 
a better knowledge of childhood, a clearer perception of the nature 
and relation of things, and better judgment than any other. It 
does not despise drill or formal work. It realizes that some 
things must be perfectly mechanized, but it selects these with 
the greatest care, knowing that only the most fundamental 
blocks in the building of yesterday’s wisdom, can meet the 
demands of to-day, or survive until to-morrow. It does not 
despise the needs of the individual, for, while it believes in the 
co-operative work of class drill, it believes just as strongly that 
much of the time now spent with classes on useless details might 
be used more profitably in giving hints suited to the needs of 
each pupil, and calculated to arouse in him the deepest and 
most thoughtful interest in his work. 

One very important thing for the schools to teach is the art 
of independent thinking. History is replete with records of 
delusions, devil scares, crazes, and stampedes, and one who 
reads these records and sees their parallel in a thousand phe- 
nomena of every day life, cannot help wishing for some process 
in education that will prepare men to see a// possible aspects of a 
thing, enable them to play a sort of mental solitaire until these 
aspects are classified, and make them self-reliant enough to trust 
their own judgment after it is formed. Suggestion aims to 
secure just this kind of strength, balance, and independence. 
It tries to throw the pupil on his own resources at every point. 
It never loses sight of the charm of mystery. It deepens the 
learner’s interest by leaving to him the joy of discovery. It 
tries to make the pupil see himself just as he is. It cannot 
become flattery when used by an /onest teacher. It tries to 
keep close to Nature. It is silent. It is patient. It can wait 
for results. It helps the teacher to make himself unnecessary 
to the pupil. It makes the pupil master of himself. L’art de 
suggérer est l’un des plus délicats et des plus utiles 4 connaitre. 
S’il est difficile, en effet, sans lui, de communiquer la science, 
il est plus difficile encore de faire aimer le bien et de former des 
hommes. ! 





! Thomas, La Suggestion. 
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A STUDY IN YOUTHFUL DEGENERACY. 


By GEORGE E. Dawson, Fellow in Psychology, Clark University. 
CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Prof. E. Ray Lankester, speaking for biology, says: ‘‘ It is 
clearly enough possible for a set of forces such as we sum up 
under the head of ‘ natural selection,’ to so act on the structure 
of an organism as to produce one of three results, namely these : 
to keep it zz statu quo; to increase the complexity of its struct- 
ure ; or lastly, to diminish the complexity of its structure. We 
have as possibilities either Balance, or Elaboration, or Degenera- 
tion.’’! Elaboration of structure is synonymous with evolution. 
In the learned words of Herbert Spencer, it is ‘‘ an integration 
of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion ; during which 
the matter passes from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite coherent heterogeneity ; and during which the retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation.’’? In popular 
language, it means growth, that is, the sum total of phenomena 
appearing in the life-history of a plant, animal, or man before 
disease or old age supervenes. 

‘‘Balance’’ means an arrest in growth or development. 
When this occurs, elaboration of structure ceases in some part 
or parts of the organism. Certain forms of arrested develop- 
ment, as when an organism stops growing at a stage correspond- 
ing to the structure of some lower member of the same group, 
are called reversion. Darwin speaks of this class of phenomena 
as follows: ‘‘ Various monstrosities come under this head ; 
and some, as a cleft-palate, are known to be occasionally inher- 
ited. It will suffice for our purpose to refer to the arrested brain 
development of microcephalous idiots. . . . . Their skulls are 
smaller, and the convolutions of the brain are less complex than 
in normal men. The frontal sinus, or the projection over the 
eyebrows, is largely developed, and the jaws are prognathous 
to an ‘effrayant’ degree : so that these idiots somewhat resemble 
the lower types of mankind. Their intelligence and most of 
their mental faculties are extremely feeble. They cannot acquire 
the power of speech, and are wholly incapable of prolonged 
attention, but are much given to imitation. They are strong 





‘Degeneration : p. 59. 
2 First Principles: Chap. XVII. 
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and remarkably active, continually gambolling and jumping 
about, and making grimaces. They often ascend stairs on all- 
fours, and are curiously fond of climbing up furniture or 
trees. . . . . . The simple brain of a microcephalous idiot, in 
as far as it resembles that of an ape, may in this sense be said 
to offer a case of reversion. Certain structures, regularly occur- 
ring in the lower members of the group to which man belongs, 
occasionally make their appearance in him, though not found 
in the normal human embryo; or, if normally present in the 
human embryo, they become abnormally developed, although 
in a manner which is normal, in the lower members of the 
group.’’! 

‘* Degeneration ’’ is defined by Prof. Lankester as ‘‘ a gradual 
change of the structure in which the organism becomes adapted 
to less varied and less complex conditions of life.’’?. Dr. Morel, 
applying the term more specifically to the human species, de- 
fines degeneration as ‘‘ a morbid deviation from an original type. 
This deviation, however slight one may suppose it to have been 
at its origin, nevertheless involves transmissible elements of 
such a nature that the individual who bears within himself the 
germ becomes more and more incapable of fulfilling his func- 
tion among men ; and the intellectual progress which has been 
arrested in him, becomes yet more of a menace in his descend- 
ants.’’? Among the lower animals, there are well-known 
examples of degeneration, such as barnacles, mites and certain 
species of worms. ‘These animals have retrograded in the scale 
of life because of one or the other of the following conditions : 
(1) too great ease in maintaining an existence ; (2) vegetative 
nutrition ; and (3) excessive reduction in size. Parasites illus- 
trate the first condition. By fastening themselves upon other 
animals, as in the case of the mite, they cease to make use of 
the organs employed in an independent existence, and these 
consequently become atrophied and disappear. Barnacles also 
illustrate the same condition. Says Prof. Lankester: ‘‘ The 
egg of the barnacle gives rise to an actively swimming nauplius, 
the history of which is very astonishing. After swimming 
about for a time, the barnacle’s nauplius fixes its head against 
a piece of wood and takes to a perfectly fixed, immobile state 
of life. Its organs of touch and of sight atrophy, its legs lose 
their locomotor functions, and are simply used for bringing 
floating particles to the orifice of the stomach.’’* The second 
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condition of degeneration is illustrated in certain small, flat 
worms called convoluta. These worms have ceased to hunt their 
food after the manner of allied species, and have acquired the 
power of appropriating carbonic acid gas like a plant. Instead 
of crawling about, all they have to do is to bask in the sunshine, 
while the green chlorophyl-substance of their bodies enables 
them to feed upon carbonic acid gas and convert it into starch 
as plants do. The third condition of degeneration is illustrated 
in the little animal known as appendicularia. ‘‘ This,’’ says 
Prof. Lankester, ‘‘is the only representative of the ascidian 
tadpole, still tadpole-like in form and structure, but curiously 
degenerate and simplified in its internal organs.’’! The same 
thing is shown in the rotifers, or wheel-animalcules, in crustacean 
water-fleas, etc.,—minute animals whose structure has been 
profoundly modified in the direction of simplicity, some of the 
most important organs of their higher kindred having entirely 
disappeared in them. 

It is antecedently probable that the same conditions and the 
same forms of degeneration growing out of them, exist among 
men. Numerous facts in philology, anthropology and history 
tend to establish such a conclusion. It is well-known that 
languages degenerate. One need but contrast the Greek of the 
Attic period with that of the period of Decadence to find an 
illustration of this. And what is true of the language is 
equally true of the thought which it is the office of language 
to reveal. In this, the decline between the classical and Alex- 
andrian periods is no less marked than is the degeneration in 
language from Aeschylus to Callimachus. Other institutions 
of civilization have shared the fortunes of language and litera- 
ture. Itis highly probable that whole nations have retrograded 
in the scale of life. Certain savage peoples like the Bushmen 
and Australians are believed by some ethnologists to represent 
decadent stocks. Wars, famines, the encroachments of superior 
races, as well as inherent vices, have operated, and are still 
operating, to destroy entire tribes and races. The gradual ex- 
tinction of the American Indians and many of the South Sea 
Islanders illustrates a process of degeneration that is going on 
in our own time. ‘The crowding of the Indians of the Western 
United States into more inhospitable regions by the aggressive 
whites, to say nothing of the drunkenness and syphilis they 
have contracted from their civilized neighbors, has long since 
doomed to extinction this unfortunate people. So competent 
an authority as Herbert Spencer says, in speaking of the lower 
types of men: ‘‘ Probably most of them had ancestors in 
higher states. . . . . . While the current degradation theory 
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is untenable, the theory of progression in its ordinary form is 
untenable also. If, on the one hand, the notion that savagery is 
caused by a lapse from civilization, is irreconcilable with the 
evidence ; there is, on the other hand, inadequate warrant for 
the notion that the lowest savagery has never been any higher 
than itis now. It is possible, and, I believe, probable, that 
retrogression has been as frequent as progression.’’! 

If, therefore, arrested growth and degeneration be established 
biological facts, and if philology, anthropology and history 
afford evidence that the same laws are operative among men 
when considered as nations and types, may we not expect iden- 
tical phenomena in individuals, families and communities? 
May it not be that, just as the mite, which leads a parasitic 
existence, has degenerated from a higher and more complex 
form of life, so has the parasite pauper or criminal degenerated 
from a higher and more complex form? May not men vegetate 
like the convoluta and derive their sustenance from sources that 
their more active fellows would disdain; or may they not be- 
come dwarfed physically and psychically like the rotifers or 
crustacean water-fleas? ‘There is an increasingly large number 
of students who believe that an affirmative answer may be given 
to all of these questions. Many criminologists and alienists 
are now working upon the theory that the individual human 
organism may not only be arrested in its development or degen- 
erate, through disease or vice, but also that this imperfect 
development or degeneration may be perpetuated in the offspring. 
What is called the insane neurosis would seem to be an estab- 
lished fact. Insanity and idiocy run in families, just as do 
consumption and scrofula. According to Strahan, the following 
mental diseases are liable to be transmitted from parent to child : 
mania, suicidal mania, dipsomania, melancholia, monomania, 
and imbecility. ‘The same authority says: ‘‘Of gor cases of 
mental disease, the proportion of hereditary cases in the differ- 
ent forms of insanity were the following: melancholia, 57.7% : 
dipsomania, 63.4% ; mania, 51% ; monomania, 49% ; moral 
insanity, 50% ; general paralysis, 47.6% ; and idiocy and im- 
becility, 36%.’’? 

Whether or not there is such a thing as a criminal neurosis 
has not yet been certainly proved. There are, however, con- 
siderations which make such a neurosis antecedently probable. 
Those forms of crime which ally themselves with insanity or 
imbecility may with reason be attributed directly to organic pre- 
disposition ; while all of the graver forms of crime undoubtedly 
spring directly or indirectly from constitutional peculiarities 
that are transmissible. The statistical study of criminal hered- 
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ity also tends to establish a criminal neurosis. Mr. R. L,. 
Dugdale’s study of the Juke family shows that of the progeny 
of five sisters, traced through five generations and aggregating 
540 individuals, the following were defective or delinquent : 
23.5% of the total number were bastard children; 52.4% of 
the women were prostitutes ; 20.2% received help as paupers ; 
56.47% were diseased or deformed in some way (blind, deaf, 
insane, epileptic, syphilitic, etc.) ; 45% were intemperate; 56% 
committed crimes against property ; and 20% committed crimes 
against the person.’ Dr. Elisha Harris has made a similar 
study of the descendants of a criminal woman. Out of a total 
of 623, 200 committed crimes for which they were prosecuted, 
and among the others there were numerous idiots, drunkards, 
paupers, and prostitutes. In one generation, 20 children were 
born, of whom 17 lived to maturity. Of these 17, 9 served 
terms aggregating 50 years in state-prison, for high crimes, and 
all the rest were inmates of jails and almshouses.? Up to 
1883, of all the girls admitted to the Michigan Industrial Home 
for Girls, one-seventh had insanity in their parentage; one- 
third had criminality in their parentage; and two-thirds had 
intemperance in their parentage. ® 

To the student of the defective and criminal classes, the theory 
of degeneration is at least profoundly interesting and suggestive. 
It proposes to bring crime, insanity, idiocy and pauperism within 
the domain of law. These things cease to be accidents in nature 
or the results of satanic interference. They happen, as virtue, 
health, intelligence and prosperity happen, because some ante- 
cedent conditions have produced them. Would we know their 
proximate cause, we must look at the devitalized constitutions of 
men and women ; at their diseased nervous systems and unstable 
brains; at their enfeebled intelligence, their blunted sensibilities, 
their impotent wills. Would we know a more remote cause, 
we must look at the gratification of appetites and passions that 
ought to have been controlled, or untoward circumstances that 
were beyond control, or a long process of ancestral decadence 
whose history may involve the mistakes and sins of many. 

There is both despair and hope in such a theory. There is 
despair, because it reveals the true significance of the criminal 
and defective classes in society. They are seen to flourish as 
families and stocks, if not, indeed, as nationalities. Throughout 
these groups, physical and mental degeneration has spread like 
an infectious disease. They propagate their kind, and increase 
in accordance with laws as definite as those which operate 
1 The Jukes. 

2 Margaret the Mother of Criminals. 

3 Miss E. A. Hall’s Reformation of Criminal Girls: Report of Con- 
Serence of Charities and Corrections for 188}. 
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among normal men and women. Toa great extent, they create 
their own environments, and thus establish veritable plague- 
centers from which moral and mental disease spreads in every 
direction. In spite of the tendency among the most decadent 
elements to become sterile, the vigor of those who are not so far 
advanced on the road to extinction, combined with numerous 
influences at work in civilization, serves to insure a rate of 
increase which many believe exceeds that of normal society. 
How long civilization can stand the strain of such a burden is 
a question that may be well asked with much solicitude. 

But there is hope in sucha theory. If crime, insanity, idiocy 
and pauperism are brought within the domain of law, and are 
no longer accidents in nature or the results of satanic inter- 
ference, they may be studied like any other phenomena. This 
is certainly a field in which scholarship might work with profit 
to itself and the world. It is the privilege of civilization to 
save itself, if itcan; and it is the duty of those who stand on 
the watch-towers of civilization to be vigilant. In these days 
when the philosophy of evolution is rapidly becoming the cate- 
chism of scholarship, it might be well to emphasize that aspect 
of evolution which takes into account the fact that all things do 
not evolve. In the words of Prof. Lankester, ‘‘ It is well to 
remember that we are subject to the general laws of evolution, 
and are as likely to degenerate as to progress.’’! It would 
seem that this sinister tendency which has so long troubled the 
conscience of the world might at last very seriously engage the 
attention of the intellect. It ought to be as possible to discover 
the origin of the tramp, who takes his nourishment direct from 
the sunshine of charity, as to discover the origin of the convoluta, 
which takes its nourishment direct from the sunshine of heaven. 
The parasite criminal that feeds upon the body of society ought 
to be as legitimate and promising a subject of study as the 
parasite spider that feeds upon the body of aman. Scholarship 
may redeem itself, and help to redeem society, from the intellec- 
tual torpor that everywhere exists regarding the anti-social 
elements of civilization. When, and only when, these problems 
that grow out of criminal instinct, defective intelligence and 
improvidence shall have been taken up with the wisdom of 
science and the conscience of humanitarian zeal, society will be 
enabled to realize for itself a healthy and normal evolution. 

In such a faith the present study has been undertaken. It 
has seemed to the writer that if degeneration sustains any causal 
relation to vice and crime, a careful study of typical delinquents 
ought to reveal this relation. Such a study, to be conclusive, 
would have to be, first of all, individual, and, besides, would 
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have to exhaust every resource for obtaining information about 
the physical and mental qualities of the person studied, as well 
as about all hereditary and environmental influences. Without 
pretending to any such conclusive study, the writer has 
attempted to apply this idea, so far as practicable, in the exam- 
ination of 60 juvenile delinquents. Most of these were included 
in two groups of reform school children, which he was enabled 
to study through the courtesy and active co-operation of the 
authorities of the Lyman School for Boys, at Westboro, Mass., 
and those of the State Industrial School for Girls, located at Lan- 
caster. The two groups comprised, respectively, 26 boys, with 
an average age of 15 years, and 26 girls, with an average age 
of 16 years. They were selected by the authorities of the 
schools as typical specimens of the following classes of offenders : 
(1) Thieves, (2) Incendiaries, (3) Assaulters, (4) Sexual Offend- 
ers, and (5) General Incorrigibles. 

Seven classes of facts were sought, as follows: (1) Vitality, 
including height; weight; chest-girth, during both inspiration 
and expiration; strength of grip in both hands; reaction to 
pain in both hands ; and general condition of health. (2) Head 
and face measurements, including horizontal circumference of 
the former; antero-posterior, ear, and parietal diameters; longi- 
tudinal and transverse curves ; and length and breadth of face. 
(3) Physical anomalies, including deformities in head; asym- 
metries in face and ears ; unusually large jaws and ears ; defect- 
ive palates ; asymmetrical arms; and all other deviations from 
the normal, such as web-feet, pigeon-breast, etc. (4) Sensory 
reactions, including those of sight, hearing and touch. (5) 
Mental reactions, including those of memory, attention and 
association. (6) Parentage, including nationality ; occupation ; 
religion ; and general character,—also state of health wherever 
possible. And (7) environments, including home and neigh- 
borhood surroundings ; educational advantages ; and associa- 
tions. Normal standards by which to estimate these facts were 
secured partly from similar groups of Worcester public school 
children, examined by the writer, and partly from records of 
work done by others. The methods employed will appear 
somewhat in detail under the several heads. While it is not 
claimed that these are in any sense exhaustive, it is believed 
that they are in the right direction. They were the best the 
writer could devise wherewith to meet the variety of circum- 
stances under which the investigations were made. 
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CHAPTER II. 


MEASUREMENTS AND TESTS. 
$1. 
Vitality. 
(See Table I.) 


1. The general condition of health of the children studied, was 
determined partly from the records of the institutions and partly 
from the testimony of the officials and the children themselves. 
Their heights were taken without shoes ; and their weights, in 
ordinary indoor dress. In the case of the boys, the chest- 
measurements were taken without clothing, and in the case of 
the girls an allowance of 6 centimeters was made for the garments 
worn. One measurement was recorded at the moment of fullest 
expiration and another at the moment of fullest inspiration, the 
average of the two being regarded as the mean girth of chest. 
The capacity of the boys’ lungs was also determined by means 
of a speirometer, but in the case of the girls it was not con- 
venient to make this test. The strength of each hand was 
tested by means of a dynamometer, and the average record was 
taken as the mean strength of grip. A pressure-algometer was 
employed in testing the resistance to pain. This was applied to 
the palm of each hand, and the mean record obtained as before. 

2. General Health. It should be stated, first of all, that 
the boys and girls examined, had been inmates of the reforma- 
tories for periods ranging from a few days to several years. 
Most of them had been there for some months. They were 
well-fed and well-cared-for. Both institutions seem to be models, 
so far as diet, hygiene, and general appointments are concerned. 
In the Lyman School, the boys have instruction of an excellent 
character in physical culture, and the reports of the instructor 
show that there is a steady improvement in their physical con- 
dition. Indeed there is little doubt that these reformatories, 
homelike in their plan and humanely adminstered as they are, 
afford better homes for their inmates than most of them have 
ever been accustomed to. And yet even such superior conditions 
have not removed, and cannot remove, the traces of improperly 
fed, poorly nourished, or diseased constitutions that the children 
bring with them. 

Of the 26 boys, 4 were in poor health ; ro in medium health ; 
and 12, in good health. ‘Thus, less than one-half may be said 
to have been perfectly sound, so far as could be determined. 
Many of the boys had a pinched, stunted appearance. Several 
were troubled with chronic indigestion, and one had been 
afflicted for years with chronic diarrhea. One was epileptic, 
and two others showed symptoms of the same malady. There 
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were frequent indications of a rickety childhood, and one boy 
still showed symptoms of chorea. Of the 26 girls, 4 were in 
poor health; 3, in medium health; and 19, in good health. 
The girls were thus, on the whole, healthier than the boys,— 
a superiority that they will be found to maintain throughout. 
Nevertheless, there were frequent signs of mal-nutrition and 
disease. One was epileptic ; one, choreic ; and two, hysterical. 
One also had amenorrhea. 

Compared with the normal standard, the general health of 
these delinquent children was poor. Nothing impressed the 
writer more than the contrast between their appearance and 
that of similar groups of Worcester school children. The num- 
ber of the inmates of these two reformatories that would attract 
attention anywhere on account of their stunted or diseased ap- 
pearance was conspicuously large. Such general impressions are 
confirmed by a comparison of the writer’s results with normal 
standards. From Dr. Francis Warner’s investigations’ among 
50,000 London children, it appears that but 12% of the boys 
and 2% of the girls were suffering from low nutrition, while 
but 3% of the boys and 2;3;% of the girls showed symptoms 
of nervous diseases. Combining these two items, 47% of the 
London boys and 4;3;% of the London girls may be said to have 
been in poor health, as against 16% of unhealthy children 
among those examined by the writer. 

3. Height. ‘The average height of the boys studied, was 
inferior by 9.9 cms to the average of Boston boys of the same 
age; while that of the girls was inferior to the normal standard 
by 6.1cms. 92% of the boys and 86% of the girls fell below 
the normal standard by from 1 to 28 cms, while but 8% of the 
boys and 14% of the girls rose above the normal standard by 
from 1 togems. In the case of the boys, these results differ 
from Riccardi’s,? who found that between the ages of 13 and 
16, criminal and normal boys do not differ in stature. In the 
case of the girls, however, several criminologists have obtained 
similar results. Marro found that the average height of normal 
women is superior to that of delinquents ; and the investigations 
of Madame Tarnowsky show that in Russia, prostitutes and 
thieves are shorter in stature than normal women. * 

4. Weight. The average weight of the boys examined, 
was inferior by 5.93 kgs to the normal average, while that of 
the girls was superior by .55 kg to the normal average. 84% 
of the boys and 37% of the girls were inferior to the normal 


1“ Deviations from the Normal Development among 50,000 
Children.” 

2Lombroso: L’ Homme Criminel, 2nd French Edition, p. 205. 

3 Lombroso: Female Offender (Morrison’s Translation), pp. 49 and 
53- 
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average by from 1 to 22 kgs, and 12% of the boys and 59% of 
the girls were superior to the normal average by from 1 to 13 
kgs. This combination of low stature and heavy weight is 
common among criminal women. Both Fornisari and Madame 
Tarnowsky have found that prostitutes, especially, are heavier 
than normal women, probably, as Lombroso thinks, because of 
their indolent life. Among the girls examined by the writer, 
several were precociously developed, a peculiarity that has been 
noticed frequently among delinquent girls. The writer is in- 
clined to the opinion that immoral girls, especially those that 
are unchaste, mature early. This fact may account for the 
relatively heavy weight of the cases examined. As to the boys, 
the writer’s results are again at variance with the authorities 
cited by Lombroso. Riccardi found no difference in boys be- 
tween the ages of 13 and 16, but above and below those ages 
both he and others, including Lombroso, have found that male 
criminals are heavier than normals. 

5. Girth of Chest. ‘The average mean chest-girth of the 
boys was 1.76 cms less than the normal average, and that of 
the girls 5.85 cms less than the normal average. 70% of 
the boys and 73% of the girls were inferior tothe normal aver- 
age by from 1 to 15 cms, while 26% of the boys and 11% of 
the girls were superior to the normal average by from 1 to 15 
cms. The average lung capacity of the boys was 154 cu. in., 
as against 170 cu. in. among normal American men, and 161 
cu. in. among normal Englishmen, between the ages of 16 and 
26.1 Notwithstanding the disparity in age, it is obvious that 
the delinquent boys have an inferior lung capacity. The seem- 
ing incongruity of short stature, heavy weight and relatively 
small chest-girth, in the girls, is accounted for by the fact that 
the element of expansibility of the chest enters into the result. 
In this respect, the delinquent girls showed inferior capacity. 

6. Strength of Grip. Im strength of grip, the delinquent 
boys were inferior to the normal standard by .27 kg; and the 
girls, by .87 kg. 56% of both sexes were inferior to the normal 
average by from 1.82 kgs to 11.82 kgs, while 40% of the 
boys and 44% of the girls were superior to the normal average 
by from 1.18 kgs to 15.18 kgs. There is thus but slight dif- 
ference between the two classes in this respect. From the pre- 
ceding comparisons it might be expected that the difference 
would be greater. ‘The fact that it is not may be due to more 
constant exercise of the hands and arms on the part of the 
delinquent children. The latter, during confinement, have 
worked regularly at some kind of manual labor, whereas the 





Sargent: Physical Development of Women. Scribner’s Mag., Vol. 
V, p. 178. 
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Worcester school children, with whom they were compared, 
have probably had no such exercise of the muscles of the fore- 
arm and hand. 

7. Reaction to Pain. 'The average mean reaction to pain on 
the part of delinquent boys was 3.73 kgs greater than the 
normal average; and that of delinquent girls was 1.64 kgs 
greater than the normal average. Only 4% of the boys and 
12% of the girls showed less sensitiveness to pain than normal 
children, while 92% of the boys and 80% of the girls showed 
greater sensitiveness. In testing the Worcester school children, 
all of those experimented with were present in the room at the 
same time. During the latter part of the tests, there was con- 
siderable emulation, especially on the part of the boys, and this 
undoubtedly affected the results. However, after making con- 
siderable allowance for this element of error, there is no doubt 
that the normal children were less sensitive to pain than the 
delinquents. This result is at variance with Lombroso’s investi- 
gations, and others’ as well. But it seems to the writer that it 
is entirely consistent with the neurotic character of many of 
the delinquents. <A choreic boy or an hysterical girl will endure 
much less pain than a healthy one. As has already been said, 
the general health of the children examined was inferior to the 
normal. It is not surprising, therefore, that where there is so 
much derangement of the nervous systems, there should be 
found a relatively high average of sensitiveness. 


§ 2. 
Head and Face Measurements. 
(See Table II.) 


1. Head. ‘The heads of the delinquent boys were smaller 
than the normal average by 1.7 cms; those of the delinquent 
girls were smaller by .6 cm. 64% of the boys and 40% of the 
girls fell below the normal average by from 1.7 cms. to 5.2 cms., 
while but 9% of the boys and 12% of the girls rose above the 
normal average by from 1.3 cms to 4.3 cms. There was a 
tendency to unusually small heads, or to unusually large ones. 
One of the boys had a head but 49.5 cms in circumference, 
while one had a head 59 cms in circumference. The extremes 
among the girls were 50 cms and 54 cms respectively. These 
results are similar to those generally obtained by criminal an- 
thropologists. The delinquent classes, as a rule, have smaller 
heads than normal men and women, with a liability to greater 
extremes in size. 

The average cephalic index of the boys was the same as the 
normal average, and that of the girls, 1.28 greater than the 
normal average. 50% of the boys and 68% of the girls had 
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brachycephalic heads ; 8% of the boys and none of the girls 
had dolichocephalic heads ; and 42% of the boys and 32% of 
the girls had mesocephalic heads. The tendency is therefore 
towards very wide heads or very narrow ones. As the Indo- 
European type of head is mesocephalic, that is with an index 
of 75 to 80, the heads of these delinquent children deviate 
strongly from the normal. This fact is brought out more clearly 
when we consider the cases separately. Four of the boys have 
cephalic indices above 84, while one reaches as high as 86.51. 
These are mongoloid types. On the other hand, one boy has a 
cephalic index of 73.33, which is negroid. The girls show still 
more interesting details. While the female head, in general, 
tends rather to the dolichocephalic, not one of the delinquent 
girls has a head of thistype. On the contrary, 13 of them have 
cephalic indices above 81, and one reaches as high as 86.21. 
There is thus a marked prevalence of the mongoloid type of 
head, especially among the girls. As this type of head stands 
lower in the scale of development than does the mesocephalic, 
we have here a confirmation of the theory that criminal women 
are more atavistic than men. 

Another interesting fact brought to light in the cranial meas- 
urements of these delinquent children is the relative parietal 
development of the heads. Two transverse diameters were con- 
sidered, the ear-diameter and the parietal. The average ratio 
of the former to the latter was as 92 to 100 in the boys, and as 
95 to 100 in the girls. The boys, therefore, had the greater 
parietal development. However, there were some cases where 
the two diameters were approximately the same. This was 
true of several negro girls examined, and also of a number of 
strikingly marked characters among the boys. This is the 
round or ‘‘ bullet’’ head that is so much in evidence at police 
courts. It is undoubtedly the head of the lower races, and 
when it appears on the shoulders of a Caucasian, it is a sign of 
atavism. On the other hand, there were some heads with a 
striking development of the parietal region. A conspicuous 
example of this was a boy 10 years old, of insane parentage, 
neurotic in temperament and choreic. In general, the observa- 
tions in this connection show that as the nervous system is 
more highly developed the parietal portion of the head becomes 
more prominent. 

2. Face. The facial index was determined by dividing the 
bizygomatic diameter by the distance from the end of the chin to 
the hairline on the forehead, and multiplying the quotient by 100. 
The results correspond to those obtained in the case of the cephalic 
measurements. Both sexes have broader and shorter faces than 
the normal average. ‘The facial index of the boys is 2.73 per 
cent. greater, and that of the girls 3.54 per cent. greater, than 
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the normal average. 40% of the boys and 44% of the girls 
have exceptionally broad faces, that is, above 77; while only 
8% of the boys and 4% of the girls have exceptionally narrow 
faces, that is, below 66. One boy had the remarkable facial 
index of 93, and another had an index of 84.24. Six of the 
girls had facial indices above 80. On the other hand, a few 
had exceptionally narrow faces. ‘This was especially the case 
with five negro and mulatto girls. These results are similar to 
those obtained by criminal anthropologists generally. Ferri, 
in italy, and Beliakow, in Russia, have found that delinquents 
have broader faces than normal men ; and that among criminals 
themselves, the homicide is conspicuous in this respect. Madame 
Tarnowsky also found that among women, prostitutes and 
thieves have much broader faces than normal women. Among 
the boys examined by the writer, those who had been committed 
for assault and incendiarism had the broadest faces; while 
among the girls, those who had been committed for unchastity 
and stubborness had the broadest faces. 

3. The significance of these results lies in the fact that an 
extreme either way in the length of the bizygomatic diameter 
is a deviation from the normal type. As in the case of the 
head, very broad or very narrow faces characterize the lower 
races. According to Topinard,! the New Caledonians, Lapps 
and Chinese represent the extreme of breadth ; while the Hot- 
tentots and African negroes represent the extreme of narrowness. 
The Indo-European face is medium in width ; that is to say, in 
the adults of that stock. It has been found that young children 
have wider heads than older ones, and there is some warrant 
for the inference that they have also broader faces. But this is 
the only exception, of a general character, to the intermediate 
position held by Indo-European peoples. Now the fact that 
the prevailing criminal face is unusually broad suggests that 
the typical delinquent may either not have outgrown the infantile 
characteristics of his own race, or that he may tend to revert 
to a lower race altogether. 


S 3. 


Stigmata of Degeneration. 
Fn] “ & 
(See Table III.) 


1. Morel, who may be called the father of the theory of 
degeneration in the human species, and whose definition of 
degeneration has been given above, calls attention to certain 
abnormal modifications which are usually found in those organ- 
isms in which the forces of growth are acting retrogressively. 
Lombroso elaborated the idea of such abnormal modifications 





1 Anthropology (Bartley’s Translation): p. 252. 
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in application to born criminals, and has made them an im- 
portant element in estimating the extent of the degenerative 
process. Thus when four or more stigmata are found in a 
criminal, he is called a complete type; when three are found, 
he is called a half-type ; and when two or less are found, he is 
considered no type at all. There is much vigorous denial as to 
the value of Lombroso’s methods in this respect, as in many 
others ; and it seems indeed probable that he has laid too much 
stress upon the correlation between physical anomalies and 
psychical. Mental pathologists, however, have found that 
among the insane and other defectives such a correlation, more 
or less general in character, exists ; and since the criminal class 
insensibly blends with the defective class at many points, it 
may be inferred that the same law operates in both cases. 

The following classification of the stigmata of degeneration, 
as given by Dr. Meyer, will illustrate both the physical anom- 
alies met with by pathologists and also the functional and 
psychical : 

A. Morphological Deviations from the normal. 

I. Deviations of the general proportion of the body. The 
hands and arms, the feet and legs, the trunk, the neck, the 
head (as a whole) and its parts (skull, face, jaws, mouth, nose, 
etc.) may be too small or too large in proportion to the rest of 
the body. 

II. Asymmetries of skull, face, and rest of body. 

III. Peculiar forms of special parts—skull (especially fore- 
head and occiput), face, jaws, teeth, palate, lips, nose, ears, 
eyes,—teratological peculiarities generally. 

B. Functional Deviations from the normal. 

I. Abnormal innervation of one side, or of special muscles, 
or of vaso-motor nerves. 

II. Developmental irregularities,—in dentition, learning to 
walk and to speak ; enuresis nocturna, inclination to epileptic 
and other nervous attacks, etc. Lack of congruity between age 
and appearance. 

C. Purely Psychical Stigmata. 

Abnormalities of sensory perceptions (especially the pain- 
sense) ; abnormalities of habits, of ideation, of action (sexual 
life, emotional attitude, egotism, disequilibration, imperative 
ideas, mental tics, associated movements, explosive activity, 
periodicity, etc.).} 

In regard to this subject, Clauston says: ‘‘ All sorts of 
postponements of developmental processes, all forms of asym- 
metry about the head and face should be considered as dan- 
ger signals.’’? ‘The same writer has also called attention 


1 American Journal of Insanity, Jan., 1896. 
* Neuroses of Development: p. 130. 
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to the relation between defective palates and degeneration. Sachs 
speaks thus of the connection between facial asymmetry and 
defective or diseased nerves: ‘‘ In the examination of the head, 
we must note whether the face is symmetrical. Asymmetry 
may point to congenital defect or to a preceding palsy.’’! 

In the writer’s observations under this head, he has considered 
only the most important physical stigmata as pointed out by 
criminologists and pathologists. He is wedded to no theory as 
to their significance, but has deemed them sufficiently curious, 
if not important, to merit his attention. After all, it would 
seem that the scientific observation of physical anomalies in the 
study of mind, is nothing less, or more, than an attempt to do 
analytically what every person, scientist or layman, does syn- 
thetically when he judges a man’s character by his face. 


TABLE If. 


Showing Stigmata according to types of Delinquency; also in comparison with 
Normal Standards.? 
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Deformed Palate, 447) 2) 454 ©} |3 |4/|| 10 9]/38.6| 19.0% 34.6 | 19.0% 
Asymmetrical Arms, ATL 21S oz |r| |2|5 |} 10 |\11]/38.6 42-3 | 
Web-feet, o/o]lo]ol]o }O} |1 jo ll x joff 38 0.0 
“‘Pigeon-breast,”’ o|-|o]-jJo 1} |2|-|| 3 |-|lr1s - | 
Fy iy a Re Oe ey RE a oe oe 
Total Stigmata, 29} 5 117] 24] 5 | 0|6/0 17 \24 74 531 
No. per Child, 2.9} 1.2] 3.4] 2-4] 2:5} 0| 2] 0|2.8) 2| 29 | 2 | 














! Nervous Diseases of Children: p. 12. 
“Lombroso: L’ Homme Criminel, 2d French Ed., p. 170. 
3 Clouston: Neuroses of Development. 
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2. Head. Of the 26 boys studied, 6 had plagiocephalic 
heads ; 2 had platycephalic heads; one had a scaphocephalic 
head ; and one, a hydrocephalic head. Of the 26 girls, 5 had 
plagiocephalic heads; and 2 had platycephalic heads. These 
are all deviations from the normal, and indicate that at some 
time in pre-natal or post-natal life healthy growth has been 
interfered with. The first three anomalies show an unsymme- 
trical development of the brain, either from a premature closing 
of one or more of the sutures or from some hindrance to the 
trophic functions of the nerves. The fourth anomaly is due to 
the morbid secretion of liquid in the ventricles of the brain, 
which constitutes the disease known as hydrocephaly. Of the 
relation between plagiocephaly and brain disease, Lombroso 
says: ‘‘ The exaggerated asymmetry of one side of the skull 
(plagiocephaly) constitutes one of the special characteristics of 
lunatics, especially epileptics.’’' In five cases of epilepsy ex- 
amined by the writer, four were found to have marked cranial 
anomalies ; while in three cases of chorea, two were found with 
cranial anomalies. Of the ro cranial anomalies found among 
reform-school boys, 6 occur in cases committed for theft. While 
of the 7 cranial anomalies found among reform-school girls, 3 
occur in cases of unchastity and 3 in cases of general incorrigi- 
bility, which, as regards girls, often means sexual way wardness. 

In general, these results are similar to those obtained by 
most criminologists. From numerous statistics given by Lom- 
broso,”? we find that plagiocephaly appears in 42% of criminal 
men and 21% of criminal women; platycephaly, in 15% of 
criminal men and 33% of criminal women; and subscapho- 
cephaly, in 6% of criminal men and 3.3% of criminal women. 
Madame Tarnowsky * found that out of 150 prostitutes, 62, or 
41.3%, had cranial anomalies. When compared with normal 
standards, all of the above results are found to indicate a con- 
siderable deviation from the ordinary type of men and women. 
Dr. Warner, in his investigations among London children, 
already referred to, found that but 6% of the boys and 5% of 
the girls had cranial anomalies. LLombroso’s statistics show 
less disparity between the normal and the abnormal, yet even 
here it is sufficiently well marked in most cases. According 
to this authority, plagiocephaly appears in 20% of normal men 
and 17.2% of normal women; platycephaly, in 15% of normal 
men ando.1% of normal women; and subscaphocephaly, in 
6% of normal men and in no normal women. 

3. Face. Where the facial asymmetry was not so conspic- 


1 Criminal Anthropology Applied to Pedagogy: Monist, vol. VI, 
p- 52. 
27 Homme Criminel, 2nd French Edition: p. 170. 
3 Etude Anthropométrique: p. 41. 
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uous as instantly to attract notice, measurements were taken as 
follows: (1) From the tragus of either ear to the outside corner 
of the adjacent eye; (2) from the tragus of either ear to the 
end of the nose; (3) from the tragus of either ear to the ad- 
jacent corner of the mouth ; and (4) from the tragus of either 
ear to the end of the chin. 8 of the boys and 11 of the girls 
had facial asymmetry, that is, 30.8% and 42.3%, respectively. 
According to Lombroso, the normal average for men is 6%, and 
for women, 0.1%. This marked deviation from the normal in 
the boys and girls examined, is paralleled, substantially, by 
Lombroso’s criminal statistics. According to the latter, 25% 
of criminal men and 33% of criminal women have facial asym- 
metry. Itis interesting to note that while statistics are uniform 
in showing that female delinquents have fewer cranial anomalies 
than their brothers, the testimony is equally clear that facial 
asymmetry is more common among women of this class than 
among men. 

To understand the significance of this, as other forms of 
asymmetry, it must be remembered that it is probably a sign of 
some congenital defect, the result of heredity or pre-natal acci- 
dent; or else it isa symptom of nerve degeneration. While 
slight facial asymmetry is common among normal men and 
women, nevertheless most faces are not sufficiently asymmetrical 
to attract notice. Certainly in the best physical types there is 
harmony in this, as in other respects. In most of the cases 
examined by the writer, even when exact measurements were 
taken, the symmetry was found to be relatively perfect. In 
many of them there was not so much as a millimeter’s difference 
in the measurements on the two sides of the face. This fact, 
which has been confirmed by much incidental observation, 
would indicate that the human face is usually symmetrical, and 
that the asymmetrical face is a deviation from the normal type. 

4. alate. Clouston has given the following tabulation of 
statistics showing the relation of anomalous palates to mental 
disease and crime: ! 











DIFFERENT CLASSES OF | No. OF PERSONS | TYPICAL NEUROTIC| DEFORMED 
PERSONS. | EXAMINED. | PALATE. | PALATE. PALATE. 

saat eae mia 3 | 

| 

| 

| 





\(p’re’nt.)|(p’re’nt.)| (per cent.) _ 


General Population, 604 | 40.5 | 40.5 19 
Criminals (Degenerate), | 286 i, a ae 35 
Insane (Acquired), 761 | 23 | 44 33 
Epileptics, 44 | 20 43 37 
Adolescent Insanity, 171 12 | 33 55 
Idiots and /f (Congenital 

Imbeciles Insanity), 169 " 28 61 











1 Op. Cit.: p. 49. 
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It is this author’s belief that such relation is not accidental, 
but essential. The following are some of the reasons given: 
(1) The relation between the shape of the palate and the base 
of the skull is close and absolute; (2) if the growth of the 
skull is absolutely dominated by the brain which it contains, 
then the brain-growth will secondarily determine the shape of 
the upper maxillary bone and the palate ; (3) since the brain 
unquestionably derives its shape and size from ancestry, and 
since a bad heredity will therefore determine a bad brain, we see 
how a bad, nervous heredity would naturally determine an ab- 
normal palate. 

Of the 26 delinquent boys examined by the writer, 10, or 
38.6%, had deformed palates; and of the 26 delinquent girls, 
9, or 34.6%, had deformed palates. Compared with Clouston’s 
statistics of normal persons, these percentages are almost twice 
as high. There is a suggestive parallelism between the palates 
and plagiocephaly. As in the case of the latter, thieves among 
boys, and sexual offenders among girls, had the highest per cent. 
of deformed palates. 

5. Other Stigmata. The foregoing have been considered 
the most typical and significant anomalies. Several others may 
be briefly mentioned, however. 11.5% of the boys and 30.8% 
of the girls had prognathous jaws. The large percent. of girls 
with this peculiarity may be accounted for in part, though not 
entirely, by the presence of 5 negro and mulatto girls, the negro 
race being generally prognathous. More boys than girls had 
large lower jaws, the percentages being 26.9 and 15.4, respect- 
ively. The girls were entirely free from precocious wrinkles, 
bad eruptions, and unsightly birth-marks ; but these anomalies 
were found in the boys in the following percentages, respectively : 
7.3; 15.4; and 3.8. More boys than girls had asymmetrical 
ears, the ratio being as 7 to 3. None of the girls had protruding 
ears, while 9 of the boys had this anomaly conspicuously present. 
10 of the boys and 11 of the girls had arms of unequal length. 
In the former case, 2 had the right arm longer, and 8 had the 
left arm longer. In the latter case, 4 had the right arm longer, 
and 7 had the left arm longer. ‘The difference in length varied, 
in the case of the boys, from 1 to 2.5 cms; in the case of the 
girls, from 1 to3cms. One boy was found with the second and 
third toes on each foot webbed to within about 1 cm of the 
end, and with the little finger on each hand badly bowed. 
These were congenital defects, and hereditary ; the same pecu- 
liarities being possessed by the mother, one sister, a maternal 
uncle, and a maternal aunt. This same boy, it may be men- 
tioned in passing, had very large, protruding ears, with a Darwin 
tubercle conspicuously marked ; a badly deformed palate; and 
striking asymmetry of face. Three of the boys had very 
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narrow, prominent chests, illustrating what has been called the 
‘‘pigeon-breast.’’ This malformation, which is traceable to 
rickets in childhood, was found in one boy who showed symp- 
toms of epilepsy ; in one who was dwarfed in body and intellect ; 
and in one who had been troubled with scrofula. 


§ 4. 
Sensory and Mental Reactions. 
(See Table IV.) 


1. The bearing of the facts collected under this head, upon 
the question of healthy, symmetrical growth is very definite. 
Whatever doubts one may entertain regarding the relation 
between moral phenomena and such things as height, weight, 
strength, cephalic or facial indices, and physical stigmata, it 
cannot be doubted that the condition of the senses and the 
intellect sustains a most important relation to such phenomena. 
Throughout the present study the conviction has been funda- 
mental that every sense and faculty of a man has got to be 
taken into account in estimating his conduct. The feeling that 
constrains, and the decision that enables, an individual to con- 
form his actions to moral law may be regarded as the synthesis 
of all the physical and psychical attributes. They are the final 
stage in evolution, but they are not independent of the lower 
stages through which development has been accomplished. If 
sense or intellect be defective or morbid, the growth of the 
individual cannot have been quite the same in those qualities 
and functions which are requisite to fit one for ethical relation- 
ship with his fellows. Not that a blind man or a deaf man is 
in so far immoral, but that a part of the world’s experience and 
the world’s consciousness is shut out from such unfortunates, 
and that unknown part may include some element of experience 
or sentiment without which a moral obligation cannot be met. 
Alas, how many are the boys and girls in the public schools 
whose defective sight or hearing has given them the reputation 
of being careless or insubordinate! They have not heard the 
instructions of the teacher, and therefore have not obeyed them ; 
or they have not been able to see the exercises written upon the 
blackboard, and have peeped over the shoulders of seat mates 
that they might copy them. Thus, judged by the conventional 
standards that govern the school-room, as well as the world, 
these defective ones have been thought disobedient, or careless, 
or dishonest. 

2. Senses. Sight was tested (1) by holding ‘‘long primer’’ 
type at a distance of 24 inches from the eyes; (2) by allowing 
the boy or girl to hold a book printed in this type, in the posi- 
tion he or she was accustomed to, and noting the distance and 
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angle, for comparison with normal standards ; and (3) by bring- 
ing objects within the field of vision, from various directions. 
Hearing was tested by holding an open watch at various dis- 
tances from the ear, and on a level with it; also at different 
positions above and behind the head. In both sight and hear- 


‘ing, the tests were aimed to be simple, and they erred, if at 


all, on the side of weak organs. That is to say, only well- 
marked defects were sought for. In almost every case, the 
writer’s judgment was confirmed by the testimony of the children 
themselves. ‘Touch was tested by means of an aesthesiometer. 
One or more fingers of either hand were experimented with a 
number of times, and the average result taken. 

32% of the boys examined, had defective sight, as against 
18% among normal boys; and 20% of the girls examined, had 
defective sight, as against 24% among normal girls. The de- 
fects were usually a contraction of the field of vision or short- 
sightedness, and were frequently associated with symptoms of 
epilepsy and hysteria. 28% of the delinquent boys and 24% 
of the delinquent girls had defective hearing in one or both 
ears, as against 22.25% and 21.77%, respectively, among normal 
children. A large number of the cases of deafness dated from 
infantile diseases, such as scarlet fever and measles. 32% of 
both sexes showed dull sense of touch ; 32% of the boys and 
44% of the girls had normal sensitiveness; and 12% of the 
boys and none of the girls had delicate touch-discrimination. 
The average sensitiveness of the boys was 2.4 mms, and that of 
the girls 2.3 mms, as against 2.2 mms and 2 mms, respectively, 
among normal persons. 

3. Intellect. All of the delinquents were tested individually 
in reading, spelling, and easy arithmetical problems. Besides, 
a series of special tests were employed to determine (1) the 
ability to attend to a given task consecutively ; (2) the distinct- 
ness of mental impressions and facility in reproducing them ; 
and (3) the range and accuracy of association of ideas. There 
were four tests of attention, as follows: (1) five minutes spent 
in copying figures grouped in columns upon a sheet of card- 
board and exposed so that they could be plainly seen; (2) five 
minutes spent in adding the columns or parts of columns that 
had been copied ; (3) three minutes spent in copying monosyl- 
labic words selected with reference to easy sentence-structure ; 
and (4) five minutes spent in combining these words into short 
sentences, each of four words. These tests involved definite and 
consecutive attention in rapidity of work, in accuracy, and in 
the ingenuity shown in selecting and combining words. There 
were eleven tests of memory, as follows: eleven cards were ex- 
posed successively at an opening in a sheet of black card-board ; 
and after each exposure, the subjects were required to write down 

7 
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what they saw. Each card was exposed for one second, and 30 
seconds were allowed for writing down the result. The cards 
were white, and the size of a cabinet photograph. They were 
in three series. The first had pasted upon them, in large, dis- 
tinct type, 3 single figures, 5 single figures, 2 double figures, 3 
double figures and 5 double figures, respectively. The second 
series bore 3, 5 and 7 colors, respectively ; and the third series 
bore, respectively, 3 pictures of fruit, 4 pictures of animals, and 
2 pictures of people in motion. In the case of the last picture, 
the subjects were asked to write down what the people were 
doing. Finally, there were five tests of association, as follows: 
(1) a card bearing a group of 5 letters was exposed for 30 
seconds, and the subjects were told to fix well in their mind 
what they saw on the card. Then a second card, which bore 
one of the letters that had appeared on the preceding, was 
exposed, and the subjects were told to write down what the 
letter called up in their minds; (2) a card bearing a group of 3 
colors, and one bearing a single color of the three were operated 
in the same manner ; (3) another color set, with different colors, 
was similarly used; (4) a familiar word, rich in youthful asso- 
ciations, was written upon the blackboard, and the subjects were 
asked to write down what it suggested ; and (4) asecond familiar 
word, related to a different class of experiences, was written 
upon the blackboard, and the same request was made as before. 

These tests were used in the case of the two groups of reform- 
school children, and in that of two similar groups of children 
in the Worcester public schools. The same conditions were 
observed, so far as possible, in both cases. Except in two 
instances, all the boys and girls tested had sufficient rudimentary 
education to perform readily the tasks assigned. Indeed, the 
tests were studiously arranged to meet every condition, so far 
as possible. The average result of each series of tests among 
the normal subjects was taken as the standard of comparison, 
that is to say 100 per cent. Estimated by this standard, the 
following are the results for the delinquents: In attention, the 
average for boys was 78% ; and for girls, 80%. 76% of the 
boys and 74% of the girls were inferior to the normal average. 
In memory, the average for the boys was 99% ; and for the 
girls, 91%. 36% of the boys and 64% of the girls were inferior 
to the normal average ; while 64% of the boys and 36% of the 
girls were superior to the normal average. In association, the 
average for boys was 44% ; and for girls, 113%. 83% of the 
boys and 44% of the girls were inferior to the normal average ; 
while 17% of the boys and 56% of the girls were superior to 
the normal average. 

It thus appears that, in the delinquent children, there is a 
marked inferiority in attention. This was shown not only in 
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the results of the tests, but also in the manner in which they 
responded to them. In many of the subjects, inattention was 
conspicuous throughout. Especially in some of the boys there 
was the same restlessness and irregularity in application to their 
task that one sees in very young children. Such a general 
inferiority in attention is significant. It argues either an ap- 
proximation to the infantile mind or to the instability that 
characterizes morbid mental conditions. Sully says that ‘‘ At- 
tention involves an intensification of consciousness, a concen- 
tration or narrowing of it on some definite and restricted 
portion of the mental scene.’’! That is to say, attention requires 
effort. It is the most fundamental attempt of the mind to con- 
trol itself. Now the ability of the mind to thus intensify its 
own consciousness, to concentrate itself, to bring itself into 
subjection to an idea or purpose, is of supreme importance in 
intellectual growth. Incompetent and irresponsible persons are 
deficient, or utterly lacking, in this ability. Infants and very 
young children cannot attend long to one thing. The center of 
interest changes with every passing impression. Idiots and 
imbeciles are conspicuous for their inattentiveness. Certain 
forms of insanity, as in delirium or acute mania, illustrate the 
inability of the mind to concentrate itself. In short, the power 
of attention characterizes a mind at once active and alert through 
resourceful energies and at the same time stable in its ability to 
control and direct them. 

Now, it is well known that the criminal type of mind is deficient 
in this ability to control and direct its energies. Perhaps at 
the very threshold of most flagrantly delinquent lives may be 
found a certain instability or indeterminateness of ideas, a tend- 
ency of mind childlike to chase every vagary of fancy. Lom- 
broso says that the intellect of criminals is characterized by a 
fickleness and instability of ideas that is truly remarkable. M. 
Parent du Chatelet says, regarding prostitutes, that it is im- 
possible to fix their attention long upon anythiug. This fact 
explains their improvidence and restlessness. Hysterical 
offenders are also singularly deficient in the power of attention. 
Among the delinquents examined by the writer were two girls 
and one boy who could not attend to the tests long enough to 
make intelligent responses. 

The memory tests were not so conclusive. These were in- 
tended to’bring out mainly the fundamental elements of memory; 
that is to say, the sensitiveness of the mind to impressions, and 
its power of comprebending these impressions determinately. 
A deficiency in this respect is perhaps not so common as a lack 
of attentiveness, especially among children. The young mind, 








1 Teacher's Hand-book of Psychology: p. 67. 
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ordinarily, is sensitive and plastic beyond everything else. It 
is only in exceptional cases, of congenital defect or disease, that 
the opposite condition is found. However, while the average 
per cent., especially that of the boys, did not fall much below 
the normal average, there was yet a comparatively large number 
who were inferior. Anexamination of individual cases empha- 
sizes this inferiority. Four boys ranked only 25%, 34%, 40% 
and 64%, respectively ; while ten girls ranked below 64%, one 
of them falling as low as 40%. All of these extreme cases 
were boys and girls whose grade of intelligence was low, as 
appeared particularly in the individual tests that were made in 
various branches of study. No such extreme cases were found 
among normal children. 

This element of mental inferiority owes its importance 
to the fact that an exceptionally poor memory may indicate 
either congenital defects, or an impairment of the mind through 
disease or senility. The latter is not common among young 
persons. Usually when a child or youth cannot receive, or 
retain readily, the impressions made through the senses, there 
is some congenital defect. This is one of the most striking 
characteristics of idiots and imbeciles. Of the latter, Ribot says: 
‘*Most of the patients are afflicted with a general debility of 
memory. It varies according to individuals, and in some may 
be such as to render impossible the acquisition and retention of 
the simple habits which constitute the daily routine of life.’’? 
The general lack of teachableness, the inability to learn from 
precept or experience, which is such a conspicuous trait in many 
delinquent children, is beyond doubt traceable to the same 
cause. It is altogether probable that much of the incorrigibility 
among both juvenile and adult offenders strikes its roots in a 
sort of congenital amnesia. 

The tests of association showed a marked inferiority on the 
part of the boys, and, on the other hand, a superiority that was 
quite as marked, on the part of the girls. There are several 
things that may partially account for this superiority of the 
girls. The ready association of ideas is, more than attention or 
memory, a matter of age and development. Other things being 
equal, the older the child the greater the tendency to see things 
in their relations, and the more closely knit together are all the 
contents of consciousness. Now the delinquent girls were one 
year older, on an average, than the delinquent boys. They 
were also, as a group, somewhat older than the normal girls. 
But, more especially, as has been stated before, they included 
among their number several girls who were conspicuously pre- 
cocious in development, and who proved to be altogether superior 


1 The Diseases of Memory: Chap. II, sec. 4. 
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in the intellectual tests. These girls surpassed in association 
the highest rank among the normal girls, and showed in this, 
as in other tests, an altogether exceptional alertness of mind. 
It was these cases that helped to raise the general average of 
the delinquent girls. 

But here again, as in attention, the inferiority of the de- 
linquents crops out in individuals. Three of the girls ranked 
oo% ; two ranked 25%; and five ranked 50%. Among the 
boys, the inferiority was general, the average being but 44% of 
the normal. Five of them ranked 00%; eight ranked 25%; 
and four ranked 40%. In both girls and boys, the failures 
were among those whose general intellectual dullness was appar- 
ent throughout the tests. 

The tendency to note relations and to establish wider and 
wider associations of ideas is obviously one of the things that 
particularly differentiates an active from a sluggish intellect. 
A congenitally defective mind, or a mind whose growth has 
been arrested from whatever cause, cannot but show a certain 
disjunctiveness and paucity of ideas. It sees things only as 
singles, whether it be an idea or an act that is in question. It 
understands but imperfectly such things as cause and effect, 
antecedents and consequences. It realizes itself in a life whose 
impulses and accomplishments have as little coherence and as 
little adaptation to normal environments as have the disparate 
ideas which initiate them. Such a mind must the delinquent 
have, whose life is so often a series of contradictions, a veritable 
confusion of instincts and passions, an anarchy of self-direction 
and control. 


CHAPTER III. 
INTERPRETATION OF DEGENERACY. 


It is believed that the foregoing study of delinquent children 
has demonstrated a general deviation from the physically and 
intellectually normaltype. A deviation from the morally normal 
type has, of course, under the circumstances, been assumed. 
The salient points of inferiority may be finally summarized as 
follows: 

1. There was a tendency to shorter statures, lighter weight, 
diminished strength in the muscles of the hands, and greater 
sensitiveness to pain. 

2. There was a tendency towards smaller heads, broader 
heads, and broader faces, the type being, in general, that of 
lower races or of the infantile period of our own race. 

3. There were more physical anomalies than are found among 
normal persons, mainly in the direction of asymmetrical heads 
and faces, and deformed palates. 
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4. There were more defects in sight and hearing, and a 
greater dullness in the sense of touch, than are found among 
normal persons. 

5. The intellectual reactions were, in general, inferior to the 
normal. More specifically, this was the case in attention, mem- 
ory, and association. 

It is to be remembered that these conclusions hold true only 
of the majority of the cases, that is to say, of the type. The 
tables will show, more clearly than has been elsewhere stated, 
that in each series of tests there were found boys and girls equal, 
or superior, to the normal standard. These cases the writer is 
glad to except from whatever unfavorable references the study 
may contain. Some of them were bright and interesting, illus- 
trating the truth that even in reform-schools there are those who 
make one think a little better of his fellows, for having seen 
them. But it must be confessed that most of the delinquents 
might be described in the words used by Prof. Lankester in 
speaking of a class of creatures much lower in the scale of 
existence: ‘‘ They are instances of degeneration; . . . They 
are the modified descendants of animals of higher, that is, more 
elaborate structure.’’ In them, some, at least, of the forces of 
development are acting retrogressively. There has probably 
been long operative in the stock from which they have sprung, 
a process of deviation which, as Morel says, contains ‘‘ trans- 
missible elements of such a nature that any one bearing in him 
the germs becomes more and more incapable of fulfilling his 
functions in the world.’’ Like tens of thousands of their kind 
throughout the world, they will spend their lives in state insti- 
tutions or under police surveillance. They are out of harmony 
with their environments; and are, far more than is usually 
appreciated, zncapadble of meeting the demands of a civilization 
that exists only by assimilating the good and eliminating the bad. 

It remains to answer briefly, and inadequately, the question 
to which all of the foregoing discussion leads up: What inter- 
pretation shall be placed upon the degeneracy that has been 
found to exist in these groups of reform-school children? If it 
is the product of forces that are operating in a direction contrary 
to the forces that make for righteousness and civilization, what 
are these forces? Two groups of facts obtained through the 
present study shall serve as the writer’s answer to this question. 


§ 1. 
Delinquent Parentage. 


(See Table V.) 


Most of the delinquents examined, had parents that were in- 
temperate, improvident or criminal. A little over 80% of the 
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TABLE V. 


Showing Parentage, Surroundings, etc. 
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boys had either drinking fathers or drinking mothers, and 19% 
of them had both. 45% of the girls had either drinking fathers 
or drinking mothers, and about 8% of them had both. ‘This 
means that so many fathers and mothers were known to have 
been drinkers. Since such statistics are often obtained from 
the parents themselves or their children, they are not apt to err 
on the side of exaggeration. Moreover, ‘‘drinking’’ is to be 
understood as ‘‘ hard drinking,’’ a point upon which the writer 
took especial pains to inform himself. As might be expected 
under the circumstances, most of the fathers were irregularly 
employed. As a rule, they were laboring men, but they did 
not have regular employment. They depended upon odd jobs, 
and frequently had nothing todo. Some of them could not 
provide for their families, and others made no attempt to do so. 
In two cases, their children were allowed to go to almshouses, 
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and in several others their families were deserted entirely. One 
had spent a part of his youth in the same reformatory his boy 
is now confined in; two were in state-prison ; one was in an 
inebriate asylum; and several others had had extensive 
experience in police-courts. The mothers were what the 
wives of drunkards usually are—either hard-working, neg- 
lected women; invalids through abuse or excessive child- 
bearing ; or besotted creatures like their husbands. Eight of 
them were hard drinkers, and two were known to have been 
unchaste. 

The central fact of importance in relation to parentage is, 
therefore, intemperance. This it is that is chiefly responsible 
for irregularity of employment, neglect of families, and criminal 
conduct. ‘This, too, if anything, must sustain an intimate rela- 
tion to whatever has been transmitted from parent to child. 
Neglecting, as of secondary importance, the physical aspects of 
the vice of intemperance, its bearings upon mental degeneration 
will now be considered. 

Morel long since pointed out the disastrous effects of alcohol 
upon the nervous system, and through that upon the psychical 
character. This writer says: ‘‘It acts upon the nervous sys- 
tem as a poison. The symptoms of such poisoning manifest 
themselves externally by alternate excitement and depression. 
The partial paralyses are but premonitions of graver disor- 
ders, which terminate in general paralysis, stupidity, and the 
complete loss of intelligence. The lesions revealed after death 
explain the untimely end of the unfortunate whom the basest 
and most irresistible of passions has destroyed.’’! Since this 
was written, in 1857, both medical science and mental pathology 
have assiduously cultivated the field that Morel was among the 
first to enter and lay claim to as a part of the domain of science. 
Not only have the grosser lesions in the brains of alcoholics 
been more and more carefully studied, but, through the media of 
improved histological apparatus and methods, the finer and 
more subtle lesions have also been determined. As illustrating 
recent methods and conclusions concerning this subject, the 
experiments of Andriezen may be mentioned. This pathologist 
has made extensive investigations by means of the Golgi method 
of staining sections of the brain. After stating that anatomico- 
physiological connections between the neurons of the normal 
brain are sufficiently well known to afford a standard of com- 
parison, he speaks thus of the same structures in the brains of 
alcoholics: ‘‘ Our observations show that change of a striking 
and unmistakable character occurs in the ultimate protoplasmic 
expansions and ‘contact-granules’ situated upon them on the 
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one hand, and in the ultimate naked fibrils (collaterals and 
terminals) which everywhere come into relation with such pro- 
toplasmic termini and granules on the other. Beginning with 
a softening and swelling of these contact granules, and also of 
the protoplasmic twigs on which they are situated, the earliest 
noticeable changes are a coalescence of these into small irregular 
‘composites’ of such, recognizable here and there as a local 
coarseness. As the changes progress in coarseness and extent, 
they can now be more easily recoguized as commencing monili- 
form swellings along the course of the terminal protoplasmic 
twigs. .... . With the further progress of the lesion these 
softened and enlarged protoplasmic masses form irregular botry- 
oidal masses, mainly clothing the now irregularly bared proto- 
plasmic stem, which itself rapidly becomes softened, attenuated 
and excavated (vacuolated) in places, till finally what is left is 
a mere ghost-like tattered protoplasmic stump, such as some of 
the cells exhibit. ..... Here and there at the side of the 
cell body the protoplasm seems to get frayed, and, as it were, 
eroded or ulcerated away, the site of such being a local excava- 
tion of the cell-protoplasm, with an adjacent little heap of debris. 
In other cells these changes will start from several points on the 
surface of the cell body irregularly eroding and demolishing it, 
until but small fragments of the cell, mere ruins, with a little 
debris, are left in the pericellular sac. Such a cell, in which 
the destructive process has yet left its axis-cylinder and a few 
withered basilar-protoplasmic processes, is seen. In other cases, 
again, the cell-protaplasm gets vacuolated from within, and the 
progress of this continues till its whole internal protoplasmic 
structure is channeled and tunneled by such holes and seams of 
liquefaction.’’? 

The same author thus summarizes the external symptoms of 
these brain-lesions in alcoholics: ‘‘(1) Diminished power of rec- 
ollection (annesia), i. e., of revivifying past mental images ; (2) 
diminished power of attention and volition, i. e., in sensorial 
or kinaesthethic spheres, including their interconnections ; (3) 
diminished initiativeness and energy in conduct (correlated to 
one and two); (4) diminished muscular power; trembling ; 
muscular act requiring to be reinforced by other sensory stimuli 
for efficient execution ; (5) blunting of higher moral and ethical 
sense ; (6) insomnia; loss of capacity for sleep and recupera- 
tion ; and (7) serious disturbance in the balance of cortical 
representation of external world and empirical ego, with melan- 
cholia and suspicion, delusions of persecution, and excitement, 
hallucinations, vague and gloomy feelings, and other pathetic 
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emotional states, suicidal tendencies, passing into various chronic 
insanities.’’} 

This may be accepted as substantially the verdict of many 
pathologists regarding the mental degeneration of the victims 
of alcoholism. It establishes beyond question. two facts: (1) 
that there are liable to occur in every confirmed drunkard grave 
functional disturbances which utterly unfit him for healthy 
mental activity ; and (2) that the very constitution of the brain 
itself is altered, the cells and their connections undergoing a 
process of radical disintegration. We have, therefore, in con- 
firmed drunkards a reversal of the conditions essential to devel- 
opment. ‘The forces of evolution have ceased to act in the 
direction of a more complex and efficient organism. They are 
acting retrogressively, that is to say, in the direction of degener- 
ation and ultimate extinction. The question next arises, do the 
morbid processes thus set up in the victim of alcoholism cease 
to operate with his extinction as an individual, or do they con- 
tinue in his offspring? The answer to this question is a problem 
of heredity, and must depend for its final solution upon inquiries 
much beyond the scope of the present study. 

However, without presuming to weigh the merits of the 
Weismann-Spencer controversy, as to whether acquired qualities 
can be inherited, it is quite easy to array most excellent author- 
ities in support of the view that the children of a drunkard 
may inherit the morbid conditions that exist in the parental 
organism. ‘To begin with, Charcot is credited with saying that 
every drop of the seminal fluid of a drunkard contains the 
germ ofall the neuropathies. Richardson says: ‘‘ The solemn- 
est fact of all bearing upon the physical deteriorations and upon 
the mental aberrations produced by alcohol is, that the mischiefs 
inflicted by it on man through his own act and deed cannot fail 
to be transmitted to those who descend from him.’’? Morel 
says: ‘‘ There is no other malady whose hereditary influences 
are so fatally characteristic. If congenital imbecility and idiocy 
are the extremes of degradation in the descendants of alcoholics, 
there are a great number of intermediate states revealed through 
aberrations of intelligence and such extraordinary perversions 
of sentiments that one would seek in vain for an explanation of 
these abnormal facts in the study of human nature deprived of 
its intellectual and moral ends.’’* Clouston says: ‘‘ These 
degenerations (alcoholic) are transmitted from generation to 
generation in the same or other forms by hereditary laws, if not 
corrected by new and improved conditions of life. In some 
individuals they are mere potentialities and tendencies, in others 

l OD. Cit..: 
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they have assumed definite forms, and become insanity, idiocy, 
stuntedness of growth, ugliness, deformity, deaf-mutism, ster- 
ility, incapacity for high kinds of education, and immorality.’’! 
Hyslop says: ‘‘ The consequences of alcoholism on the part 
of parents are, not only impairment of their own mental fac- 
ulties, but also in the offspring a tendency to drink, epilepsy, 
insanity, nerve-diseases, idiocy or imbecility, and in a word, 
extinction of the race.’’? Strahan says: ‘‘The appetite for 
alcohol is only too easily cultivated, and the man or woman 
who, through weakness or thoughtlessness, saturates his brain 
with it frequently, must not be surprised if his sin be visited 
upon his children as idiocy, epilepsy or other grave nervous or 
physical deformity.’’* 

The testimony of pathologists, therefore, accords with that 
of men generally, from the time of the Hebrew writers down 
to the present, that the iniquities of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children. Now when we recall that 80% of the boys 
and 45% of the girls entering into the present study, have had 
just such a parentage as is outlined above, need there be any 
difficulty in accounting for their deviations from normal types? 
The morbid processes which in the parents operated to produce 
debilitated memories, diminished power of attention, loss of 
self-control, improvidence, and criminality, have also operated 
in the children to produce intellectual and moral inferiority and 
incapacity. Moreover, if, as is the case, the development of 
the brain and nervous system during ante-natal and early post- 
natal life, determines largely the size and form of head, the 
shape of face, etc., it becomes easy to explain the anomalous 
cephalic and facial indices, the deformed palates, and all asym- 
metries and stigmata whatsoever. A neuropathic diathesis has 
merely registered its presence by means of these superficial 
marks. 


Spr 


S$ 2. 
Bad Environments. 


The second group of facts that stands out conspicuously in 
the study of these delinquents is the bad surroundings of their 
early life. Nearly 58% of the boys and 46% of the girls come 
from poor homes, that is to say, homes in which poverty and 
drunkenness were the rule. 23% of the boys and 30% of the 
girls appear to have had no regular home at all. They either 
were inmates of public or private institutions, or they were 


‘practically vagrants. The most of the cases had poor educa- 


tional advantages, either because of parental or social neglect. 





1 Mental Diseases: p. 444. 
2 Mental Physiology: p. 477. 
3 Marriage and Disease: p. 123. 
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Practically all of them had bad associates, and were allowed to 
run the streets in idleness. The result was that 15% of the 
boys and 11% of the girls early learned to drink intoxicants, 
88% of the boys contracted the tobacco habit, and 34% of the 
girls became wayward as street-walkers or prostitutes. 

Now it isa law operative throughout nature that an individual 
plant or animal is modified by its environments. If the environ- 
ments be favorable, the modifications will be in the direction of 
greater complexity and perfection. If the environments be 
unfavorable, however, the modifications will be in the direction 
of less complexity and perfection. It is also a law operative 
throughout nature that if morbid conditions exist in the indi- 
vidual, the modifications due to bad environments will be more 
rapid and debilitating in character. When we apply these laws 
to the delinquents under consideration, we see at once the second 
great force that has operated to make them what they are. It 
has been seen that they inherited degenerative processes which 
had been started either in the lives of their parents, or in those 
of some more remote progenitors. They were born into en- 
vironments that were eminently favorable to the continuation 
and completion of such processes. It is just as if a child of 
consumptive parents should be born into surroundings favorable 
to the development of that disease. If it were taken to a 
healthier locality, the tendency to consumption might remain 
latent and the child live to maturity. But, if it remained in the 
surroundings of its birth, it would in all probability soon pay 
the penalty of diseased heredity augmented by unfavorable 
environments. 

1. The first elements to be noticed in the early surroundings 
of these delinquent children are the poverty and improvidence 
of the parents. These things mean improper or insufficient 
food in infancy and childhood. Probably many of the diseased 
or otherwise inferior constitutions that were met with, were in 
large part due to such causes. ‘To take a single infantile disease, 
which is mainly the result of bad feeding, namely Rickets, it 
would be no wonder if the poorly-nourished mother should be 
unable to supply from her own bosom the requisite food, or from 
her scanty purse the means wherewith to buy it. The writer 
has been cold by a lady of extended experience in ‘‘ Children’s 


Homes,’’ that among the children admitted to these institutions. 


the number suffering from insufficient or improper nourishment 
is very large. Frequently they have to receive medical treat- 


ment, or at least be fed for weeks or months on specially pre-. 


pared foods. The writer saw one little fellow of four or five 
years, who, when he was admitted some months before, had to 
be fed with a spoon. His was a case of sheer starvation. The 
streets and alleys of any of our large cities will supply abundant 
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illustrations of hungry, stunted-looking children, while the 
statistics of mortality in these same cities will show how large is 
the per cent. of infants of this class who never cross the threshold 
of childhood at all. 

2. If the children of immoral and improvident parents suffer 
from semi-starvation physically, much more do they suffer from 
intellectual starvation. Mental growth is not favored by condi- 
tions that constantly tend to impair physical vitality, by irreg- 
ular attendance at school, or by general parental and social 
neglect to supply incentive and stimulus. It would be no won- 
der if the minds of such children should be arrested in their 
development, and, in many respects, remain practically at the 
infantile stage. Butthere is not only little in such environments 
to excite the mind to healthy activity and bring the individual 
into wider and more humanizing relations; there is not even 
anything to oppose the deteriorating influences of bad heredity. 
If, to begin with, there was a brain and nervous system structur- 
ally inferior, little adapted to receive and store up impressions, 
and predisposed to unstable functional activity, the influence of 
the surroundings has been to increase such defects. What dis- 
cipline in mental receptivity or retentiveness, in stability of 
attention or volition, can be derived from circumstances and 
experiences that favor a constant riot of the senses? 

3. Asregards morality, the disadvantages of bad environ- 
ments are equally obvious. Whether moral sensitiveness be 
regarded as innate or as a development like any other quality 
of mind, it depends for its fullest and best expression upon cir- 
cumstances. In the language of Strahan, ‘‘ As surely as the 
blush of health fades before starvation and disease, so does 
moral loveliness fade in the presence of vice and degradation.’’ 
A man of large experience in dealing with delinquents recently 
said to the writer: ‘‘ Perhaps there are some people who would 
be moral under any circumstances, and others who would be 
immoral under any circumstances ; but most people are moral 
or immoral as circumstances make them so.’’ There is much 
truth in this observation, both on biological and psychological 
grounds. A man is like a plant or animal, in that he tends to 
become adapted to his environments. Even in moral affairs, he 
insensibly obeys a law that is deeper than precepts, intentions, 
or even habits. : 

The yielding to immoral influences may be explained on psy- 
chological grounds by reference to what is called the law of 
relativity. This law is stated by Bain in the following words: 
‘* No second occurrence of any great shock or stimulus, whether 
pleasure, pain, or mere excitement, is ever fully equal to the 
first, notwithstanding that full time has been given for the nerves 
to recover from their exhaustion. There is a certain amount of 
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decay in the force of every impression, on the after-occasions 
when it is revived.’’! Accordingly, when a perfectly normal 
person is first brought into contact with vice, his entire nature 
is shocked ; but with each succeeding experience of that charac- 
ter, he feels less and less the enormity of the thing, until he 
may come to condone it entirely. This law of relativity is 
expressed less scientifically, but quite as aptly, by the poet : 
‘* Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 


Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”’ 


When, as in the case of the delinquent children, there is an 
hereditary predisposition towards evil habits, one needs not the 
law of relativity to explain their immoral associations and prac- 
tices. Yet even here it is probably at work. However bad the 
hereditary taint, there must be in every young child some saving 
elements which make an immoral course possible only after a 
certain hardening process. This hardening process is largely 
in conformity with the law of relativity, and, as regards the 
delinquents in question, it was accomplished through the bane- 
ful examples of parents and young associates. In the case of 
every boy and almost every girl, it was found that some chum, 
or several chums, had played a more or less important part in 
their lives. Their truant expeditions, their tobacco habits, 
their thefts, were usually joint affairs ; and frequently the boys 
said they had been influenced into wrong-doing by those who 
were older and more experienced in evil. Certain it is that the 
example of parents and others whose moral sense was dulled by 
vicious habits, and whose regard for law and order was inspired 
by no higher emotion than fear of the police, cannot but have 
arrested the growth of whatever moral instinct the children 
possessed, and accustomed their young minds little by little to 
a like immoral, and even criminal, attitude towards society. 


§ 3. 
Conclusion. 


In conclusion, it seems to the writer that the degeneracy 
found to exist in these delinquent children must be interpreted 
mainly as the result of two forces: (1) adegenerative process at 
work in the drunken stock from which they are descended ; and 
(2) bad environments, which have continued and augmented 
the process inherited. Their parents have undergone modifica- 
tions in the direction of a less perfect physical structure and 
less highly developed psychical powers. ‘They have deviated, 
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morbidly, from the type of their race and civilization. In their 
unholy transmission of life, their diseased cells, potential for 
almost every moral and intellectual evil, have passed on to their 
children. ‘These children have been born into environments 
partly the making of immoral and improvident parentage, and 
partly the making of social selfishness and neglect. There they 
have found a habitat favorable to the development of their evil 
tendencies, but favorable to nothing else. Like the child that 
has been born of consumptive parents, but yet is compelled to 
remain in the most unhealthful of climates, so must these 
morally diseased children live amidst surroundings that promise 
nothing but death. 

In such surroundings they remain, until, through their devel- 
oped anti-social tendencies, they begin to trespass upon the rights 
of respectable people. Then society takes them into custody, 
and the question arises, what shall be done with them? This 
question it is not the purpose of the present study to answer. 
Suffice it to say that the practical answer given by the best 
grade of reform-schools is eminently scientific, as well as benev- 
olent. The children are removed, first of all, from their evil 
habitat ; that, in itself, is a long step towards an improvement 
in their condition. ‘Then, as in the schools referred to in this 
study, they are lodged and boarded according to the cottage 
system. They are organized into families, as it were, with a 
master and assistants 7” loco parentium, and here, perhaps, they 
get their first experience of healthy social life. They are taught 
the manual arts, and are prepared, so far as possible, to main- 
tain themselves by honest employment. They are fed and 
clothed well, and are instructed in the hygiene of personal clean- 
liness and correct habits. They are educated in the common 
branches by special teachers, and through the media of regular 
school-rooms and appliances. They are brought under whole- 
some moral influences through religious services, literary socie- 
ties and clubs of various kinds. They have athletic and other 
sports, celebrate special holidays by exhibitions of their knowl- 
edge and skill, and are given opportunity to hear lectures and 
entertainments of an elevating character. All this is excellent, 
and the statistics of such institutions show that there is a gen- 
eral improvement in the condition of the children, with enough 
cases of complete reformation to demonstrate the efficiency of 
such a system. 

But the curative method, however sure and satisfactory it 
may be in many cases, falls far short of meeting all the require- 
ments. ‘There is a residuum of bad cases that cannot be gotten 
rid of through physical, intellectual or moral discipline. The 
fate of an evil destiny is upon them. They are passed on to 
other places of confinement, or are at last sent forth to at least 
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a doubtful career. Besides, such schools become more and more 
crowded ; their accessions are greater than their dismissals ; the 
work of reforming the delinquent classes becomes discouraging 
because they do not decrease. Society has not yet learned to 
supplement cure with prevention. It quarantines its communi- 
ties or families infected by disease ; it takes advantage of every 
known prophylactic to prevent the onslaught or advancement 
of small-pox or yellow-fever ; but it throws no quarantines about 
its plague-spots of vice and crime; it destroys no germs of 
immorality through disinfection. 

Now, if it be true that the delinquent and defective classes 
are, in any large part, the product of known or ascertainable 
causes, then does it become the pressing obligation of society 
to seek to remove the causes and stop the product. If it can 
remove the causes, and yet does not, it is remiss in its most 
sacred duty, that of self-preservation. If it cannot remove the 
causes, then let it at once, in shame and terror, confess its im- 
potence. Like the man in the allegory, it is chained to a corpse 
whose dissolution must make civilization itself sick unto death. 
The writer, for one, does not believe that society is, or ever can 
be, impotent to save itself. The knowledge of causes, which 
science is more and more giving to the world, will one day 
become the handmaid of righteousness. Through such a union 
will civilization redeem itself from the morbid conditions which 
produce its defective and delinquent classes. 


I desire to acknowledge my obligations to the authorities of 
Clark University for the use of apparatus and other facilities 
for doing the above work. To President Hall my debt is 
especially great ; also to Supt. Chapin, Assist. Supt. Day, and 
Mr. Greene, of the Lyman School; and to Miss Elizabeth C. 
Putnam, of the Board of Trustees for the Lancaster School. 
Mr. Greene, who is Instructor in Physical Culture in the Lyman 
School, rendered invaluable assistance during a number of days’ 
work among the boys, and Miss Putnam did a similar service 
with respect to the girls. The intelligent and sympathetic co- 
operation of these reform-school officials, and their assistants, 
has alone made possible the execution of a work that involved 
no little difficulty and embarrassment. My thanks are also 
due to Supt. Carroll and Principal McKeon, of the Worcester 
Public Schools, for the opportunity of testing the two groups 
of normal children. 
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The New Arithmetic. First Year. For the Use of Teachers. Wi1.- 
LIAM W. SPEER, Assistant Superintendent of Chicago Schools; 
pp. 154. Ginn & Co. 


This book is a pedagogical monograph and teachers’ handbook upon 
the psychology and method of making the initial step in presenting 
mathematics to children entering school. A preface and introduction 
upon the theory of arithmetic of 36 pages is followed by 118 pages of 
sample examples and model lessons copiously interspersed with psy- 
chological explanations and pedagogical hints. The dominating mathe- 
matical idea is that of number as a ratio, a relation of magnitudes, or 
that ‘‘the ove of mathematics is not an individual, separated from all 
else, but the union of two like impressions; the relation of two equal 
magnitudes.’’? This emphasized fact will be recognized as the 
point Dr. Harris made the burden of his treatment of arithmetic in 
the Report of the Committee of Fifteen, and which somewhat later 
was that which caused Dr. J. A. McLellan such labor in his delivery 
of ‘‘The Psychology of Number.’’ But, however identical! in funda- 
mental mathematical concept the two books are, they are antipodal 
in methods of presenting these conceptions to the child. Mr. Speer’s 
method is pedagogical. He starts from the standpoint of an undevel- 
oped but developing child mind and proceeds by the light of modern 
child psychology; recognizing that the child mind has a certain devel- 
oping order in receiving and assimilating material, and is not merely an 
empty barrel into which the mathematical hodman may shovel his 
completed conceptions in the order convenient to the mathematical 
formulas and pedagogical ignorance of his specialized and completed 
brain: a postulate which follows is that the subject matter must also 
be developing in material, method and conception. ‘To reach this 
conception of number as a ratio or relation, the child starts with quali- 
tative comparisons in accordance with Spencer’s dictum that ‘tin the 
growths of the individual mind the progress must be through the 
qualitative to the quantitative, and every act of quantitative reasoning is 
qualitative in its initial stages.’’ The child is given a variety of objects 
and led to make judgments regarding size, weight, shape, location, color, 
expressed in the qualitative yet suggestively quantitative terms of larger 
or smaller, longer or shorter, heavieror lighter, etc. Emphasis is placed 
upon the essential necessity of stamping the imagination with clear cut 
visual and motor images of concrete objects in relation, and to this 
end numerous ingenious methods and devices are offered in the way of 
seeing, touching, handling, arranging, cutting, drawing and imagining, 
‘*for it is the certainty of the seew which makes us rationally certain 
of the wzseen,’’ as Galton has shown. ‘‘Complex conceptions cannot 
be imposed on the mind incapable of receiving them; neither can 
simple truths. The child no more knows that two things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other, until he sees it to be so, than he 
knows that yellow and blue make green.’’ These images must first be 
thoroughly ingrained in perceptions of sense. 

The second stepin method is in passing from these inexact judgments 
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to the perception of equality, ‘‘ for the child sees things as longer or 
shorter, larger or smaller, before he is able to see their perfect equality 
or inexact degree of inequality.’’ This perception of equality con- 
stitutes unity, ‘‘the mathematical one,’’ and from this as a basis the 
way is open for more exact judgments of quantity to the conception of 
the ‘‘how many”’ in the sense of ratio. The transition from the con- 
crete perceptions to the abstractions of quantity is accomplished in 
the natural way by which all abstractions are formed, i. e., by multiplied 
presentations of identical relations under a variety of different material, 
an assortment of blocks, lines and other material, some of which are 
identical in shape, size, etc., are presented and the child is led to pick 
out the 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, etc., as expressions of relation. The author recog- 
nizes that the mere problem of language teaching in the difficulty of 
mathematical terminology is confused with quantitative difficulty in 
the minds of many; by clearly pointing out this difficulty, as a lan- 
guage difficulty, the problem is half solved, and the natural language 
methods suggested should solve the other half. 

A mildly conservative stand is taken in regard to making arithmetic 
an incident of other studies (e. g. nature study), offering the argument 
that the objects pertaining to animals and plants are unfitted as mathe- 
matical objects, because ‘‘that which is material is obscured by that which 
is irrelevant.’? While, perhaps, there is still ground for discussion upon 
some minor points, e. g., it might be urged that under an ideal school 
system, practically all that Mr. Speer offers should be relegated to the 
kindergarten, for it is to be feared that some of the exercises might 
affect children of six or seven with mental biliousness, yet, as a whole, 
the book breathes an air of sanity, has about it the fresh smell of the 
practical workshop, and is worked out by a mind conversant with the 
current psychological problems with which it deals. Some may, per- 
haps, object that this notion of number as an abstract relation is not 
a possible child’s conception, except as a parrot utterance, even 
under the best pedagogy of method; and that consequently it would 
be safer to allow our Hegelian friends to try awhile longer their inter- 
esting experiment of initiating American adults, before we encourage 
the mixture of their other concoctions with the pap of air-breathing 
American infants. 

Such a book, in method at least, is one of the hopeful harvest signs 
of child psychology in its relation to pedagogy. 

F. L. BURK. 


Briot et Bouquet, Elements of Analytical Geometry of two dimensions, 
Fourteenth Edition, translated and edited by JAMES HARRINGTON 
Boyp, Instructor in mathematics in the University of Chicago. 
Chicago and New York (Werner School Book Company.) 


The reviewer is a pupil of the two authors of the book, and 
will always preserve a pleasant recollection of the time he spent 
in attending their lectures, either at the Sorbonne or the Collége de 
France. M. Bouquet, in particular, always lectured without any notes, 
certain to find in his faithful memory whatever formula he needed. 
To get stuck is rather a disgrace for a French professor, who has all 
the time (seventy or eighty minutes) to himself without ever being 
interrupted by the students. The right of the two mathematicians to 
be remembered by a grateful posterity will rest, however, not on their 
pedagogical qualities, but on a theorem they published years ago in an 
old volume of the Journal of the Polytechnic School. Analytical 
geometry—a very popular subject in France on which Descartes and 
Auguste!Comte have written treatises recently reprinted—is taught in 
the lyceums, and as the pupil, if refused at the competitive examina- 
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tions for the Ecole Normaleor Ecole Polytechnique, may spend several 
years on Analytical Geometry, there is plenty of time for a thorough 
study of the subject. The two ponderous lithographed volumes of 
Painvin’s may give an idea of the extent of ground covered. The 
disadvantage of teaching analytical geometry in the high schools--to 
which the French lyceums correspond—is, however, that the pupils 
at the time know yet too little of infinitesimal calculus. This re- 
mark will explain many a trait of a French book on the subject. It 
need hardly be stated that people living in Paris have ample oppor- 
tunity to supplement the knowledge acquired in a lyceum by the 
excellent lectures of M. Darboux. The more recent editions of ‘Briot 
and Bouquet’s book have been revised by M. Appell, who from a 
brillant mattre de conférences at the Sorbonne—as the reviewer has 
known him—rose to the rank of one of the leading mathematicians of 
the day. It seems strange that his name has been dropped in the 
English translation. Some twenty years ago young men were wont to 
walk intothe yard of the Old Sorbonne, look at the sun dial, the in- 
scription on which reminded them that their days were like unto a 
shadow (sicut umbra dies nostri), then ascend one flight of steps in 
order to assemble in a dark room in the second story and work along— 
under M. Appell’s guidance--at some problem, utterly undismayed by 
the rumors of the Latin Quarter deadened by the thick walls of the 
old building. We ali knew qu'il | fallait potasser. As Henry John 
Stephen Smith said at the time mathematics in France was at its lowest 
ebb, and we all knew that it was so.! To avoid a misconception I 
must say that there never was a total interruption of mathematical 
productivity in France—the death of Cauchy was posterior by many 
years to the riseof M. Hermite still living—only there was some slack- 
ening in the work done. The times have changed since, and the 
prophetic words of the same eminent mathematician will apply now- 
a-days to a country other than France: 

‘*Perhaps also it might not be impossible to show, and even from 
instances within our own time, that a decline in the mathematical 
productiveness of a people implies a decline in intellectual force along 
the whole line; and it might not be absurd to contend that on this 
ground the maintenance of a high standard of mathematical attain- 
ment among the scientific men of a country is an object of almost 
national concern.’’? 

As the original of Briotand Bouquet’s work has been already reviewed 
in the Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, it will be suffi- 
cient to examine the translation. This is generally very clear and 
faithful—a few venial errors excepted, as the symmetrigue of p. 31— 
and it is only towards the end that the translator commits a grievous 
fault. Briot et Bouquet give a collection of problems taken from dif- 
ferent French examination papers with mention of the special occasion 
at which each set of problems was proposed. Some of the problems 
are headed, for instance: 

Concours général; Classe de mathématiques spéciales. : 

Concours général means a competitive examination of the best pupils 
of the Paris and Versailles lyceums and the Stanislas and Rollin col- 
leges—each sending a certain number of competitors. As to the classe 
de mathématiques spéciales or simply /a spéciale, it is the highest class 
or grade of a French lyceum corresponding to the German prima with 
the specialization indicated by thetitle. Now Mr. Boyd translates: 

General Assembly; Special class of mathematics. 

The French adjective apacunies, being a plural, refers to mathimatt- 











1 Collected mathematical papers, ated vol. I, p. 85. 
2?Henry John Stephen Smith, Collected mathematical papers, vol. II, p. 1go. 
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ques and not to the word classe, which is a singular. The branches of 
mathematics designated by the title are mainly the theory of equations 
(as in M. Amigues’ book, for instance, ) and the Analytical Geometry. 
The translator went so far as to drop the problems, whose headings he 
could not translate, such as 

Agrégation des sciences mathématiques, and Bourses de licence. 

Agrégation is a French degree granted to those who desire to become 
professors in a lyceum after a competitive examination, at which 
the problems under the heading were proposed. Bourses de licence 
are fellowships for those who want to get a licentiate’s degree, which 
are awarded after a competitive examination. r. 


Demon Possession and Allied Themes, by JOHN lL). NEviuS, D.D. N. 
Y., F. H. Revell & Co., pp. 482. 


The author of this book, for forty years a missionary to China, has 
collected a quantity of data concerning demon possession among the 
Chinese, also in India, Japan and some other countries. 

After describing a great number of cases, he discusses the theories 
usually advanced to account for such phenomena. He avows his belief 
that these theories are inadequate. Demon possession is a literal fact ; 
the Bible teaches it; the history of witchcraft points emphatically to 
it; the phenomena of spiritism are most readily explained by referring 
them to ev7/ spirits. Even Mohammedanism may have had its origin 
in the agency of evil spirits, since it is opposed to Christianity and 
civilization. Especially as Mahomet himself, in the latter part of 
his life, suffered from ‘‘epilepsy,’’ which is often only another name 
for demon possession. 

In judging the validity of the author’s conclusions, two facts must 
be borne in mind. First, the cases were nearly all reported by native 
Christians, since the superstition of the people is such that they will 
not allow foreigners to investigate the cases. Consequently all the 
facts come from those who are themselves very superstitious, and also 
being recent converts to Christianity, are anxious to corroborate what 
they understand to be the teaching of the Bible. 

Second, although the author went to China with ‘‘a strong convic- 
tion that a belief in demons belongs exclusively to a barbarous and 
superstitious age,’’ yet he appears not to have remained long even ina 
state of doubt. He seems to have quickly accepted demon possession 
as a fact, and his arguments are continually colored by this belief. 
He even falls into the error of petitio principii in his endeavors to 
dispose of the other theories, and establish his own. 

Altogether the book adds little to our understanding of the 
“occult.”’ 


Grundriss der Schulgesundheitsfiege unter Zugrundelegung des fiir 
Prussen giiltigen Bestimmungen bearbeitet, von DR. R. WEHMER, 
Berlin, 1895. pp. vili, 159. 


There is a very convenient digest of the laws in Prussia relating to 
school hygiene. Also the general principles of hygiene as recognized 
by legislation are résuméd. It is noteworthy that some matters that 
are still discussed or ignored in many parts of this country are matters 
concerning which there is such general consensus in Prussia that the 
opinion of experts has already crystalized in law. For example, at 
least forty minutes for recess is required in the higher schools, the 
impositions of tasks as punishment is forbidden, home study is limited, 
and instructions are given in regard tothe manner in which home 
study shall be imposed. Part III of the book treats school diseases 
and gives instructions for cases of sudden accident. 
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Methods for the Determination of Organic Matter in the Air. By 
Davip HENDRICKS BERGER, B. S., MD., Washington: Published 
by the Smithsonian Institution, 1896. pp. 28. 


Dr. Berger, working in the Laboratory of Hygiene of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has tested a number of the common methods of 
determining organic matter in the air, and concludes that ‘‘the most 
reliable method for the estimating of organic matter in air is that 
known as Remsen’s method. The puimice-stone seems to be the best 
form of absorbent material, because it can be thoroughiy cleansed by 
heat without changing its condition or usefulness.’’ The paper is 
chiefly interesting as a contribution in methods in general hygiene, 
but one conclusion is interesting to school hygiene. It is as follows: 
““The quantity of organic matter bears an intimate relation to the 
amount of dust floating in the air. It is probable that the gaseous or- 
ganic matter forms but an exceedingly small proportion of the total 
organic matter.’’ W. A.B. 


The author of Zur Reform des Unterrichtsbetriebes in Volksschulen, 
von I. K6NIGSBAUER, Bamberg, 1894, pp. 53, is a royal inspector of 
normal schools, and his reform is indeed radical. All the material of 
instruction should be reconstructed into the following I9 groups, on 
—— of concentration, based each on a natural interest of childhood. 

, food and nutritives; 2, clothing; 3, habitation; 4, heating and illu- 
snaeatio: 5, occupations and trades; 6, Jand and its products; 7 7, wind and 
weather ; 3; astronomy and seasons; 9, human congregations; Io, divi- 
sion of labor; 11, social divisions; 12, communities and trade; 13, 
property; 14, values; 15, householding; 16, customs and habits; 17, 
strife and justice; 18, zstheticsand morals; 19, religioustraining. This 
involves all now taught, and more, and by very different groups. Each 
topic should be taught by a scheme fully tabulated from the first to the 
eighth school year. Every teacher interested in progress should ponder 
these charts. 


The author of Die Arbeitskunde, von R. LEYFERT, Leipzig, 1895, 
pp. 241, would reconstruct this kind of school work from the fifth 
school year as follows: For the fifth and sixth school years, the 
topics should be: 1, dwelling; 2, heating; 3, illumination; 4, 
food; 5, clothing; 6, weather; 7, roads and connections; 8, funda- 
mental mechanics. The seventhand eighth years should take up coal, 
iron, other metals, steam, glass, and other special manufactures. 


This country has never seen an academic pageant to compare with 
the late celebration of Princeton. Even Harvard’s 250th anniversary, 
was, in many respects, less splendid. One feature conspicuously in 
evidence was the new code academic costume, in which hood and hat, 
as well as the gown itself, are marked with conspicuous colors, giving 
to those who knew the code of symbols, the University of the wearer, 
his degrees, faculty and work. There is a distinct movement gown- 
ward, and this celebration helped it on. Again, the foreign delegates 
and lecturers gave it a more international character than was ever seen 
in this country before. Professors Klein, of Gittingen ; Thompson, of 
Cambridge, England; Mousson, of Paris; Dowden, cf Oxford; and Seth, 
of Edinburgh, had lectured on their specialties the preceding week, 
to small, but select audiences. Most of the arrangements were admi- 
rable, the weather perfect, the expenses lavish, the attendance 
large, the president’s address, perhaps his very best, and it will be an 
interesting experiment to see whether, and in what way, it all pays. 
Carefully guarded as was Professor Wilson’s eulogy of humanistic 
studies, serious exception was taken to part of it by nota few of the 
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most distinguished scientific visitors, while the ultra conservatism of 
Princeton was in some respects exceedingly manifest. In his inaugural 
address, some years ago, President Patten said Princeton was then a 
University, using the words sz queris universitatem, circumspice. Now 
it became an University in very deed, and that without any great 
change. To mark the new era, however, money for a large University 
hall has been raised, and many new University fellowship are to be 
established. The ideals, however, seem rather more English than 
German. 


None of the newspaper comment, voluminous as it has been, con- 
cerning the changes accomplished and anticipated at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, have touched what we believe to be the real 
problem as it is viewed at Rome. Small as it is, and always has been 
in numbers, the effort of Bishop Keane has steadily been to develop 
and sustain a high and truly university standard, so that the more 
than two score catholic colleges could fit for it and send to itthe picked 
and elect few of their graduates, who wish to go on to higher things, 
instead of tothe Propaganda at Rome. It is even more against the in- 
terest of papal concentration to have a rival to this great home finish- 
ing school established in this country than it was to have such a 
northern rival established at Louvain. In Father Conaty an admirable 
choice is made. The country will watch with interest to know whether 
the grade of work at the University is to be let down so that future 
leaders of the church will have to go to Europe or can complete their 
training in this country. 


The Ideal of Universities, translated and enlarged by the author, 
is reprinted from the Metaphysical Magazine, N. Y., and published in 
a volume of 104 pages. The four ideals have been philosophical among 
the Greeks, judicial among the Romans, theological in the middle 
ages, and physical sciences now. Each of these is briefly traced and 
evaluated, and an ideal system of all tendencies of sciences is outlined 
with some new terminology, which, it is urged, a true university 
should embody. Metro-science, cosmo-science, geo-science, fyto- 
science, zo-science, anthropo-science, harmo-science, auto-science, are 
terms that.explain themselves. Sothere are four applied fields: psycho- 
technics, socio-technics, hermo-technics, and onto-technics. Each 
with plenty of subdivisions. The more specialization increases and 
particular sciences multiply, the more need of studying the unity of 
allsciences. A university should thus rest on ascientific encyclopedia. 


In his little book, Les Universités des Deux Mondes, just published 
in Paris, Dr. Laurent describes very briefly one or more universities 
he deems typical in about every country of the world, with plans of 
the buildings and grounds of Cornell and Tokio, and the Syms labora- 
tory, N. Y., and cuts of two or three odd buildings. Brief sections are 
devoted to the modes of appointing professors, student life, statistics, 
but all is sketchy and incomplete. 


The good fortune that has lately come to the State University of 
California at Berkeley, will please every friend of higher education. 
A special edition of the Berkeley Advocate of October 31, states that 
besides the magnificent gift of Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, the widow of the 
late senator, four million dollars have been promised by private 
citizens for buildings. The sum of $15,000 is offered for plans for 
architectural improvement by international competition. Since 1890 
the University has grown from 500 to 1,500 students, while State aid 
has annually declined and the Stanford University has grown rapidly 
near by. 
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The third monograph supplement of the Psychological Review, Oc- 
tober 3, 1896, is a pamphlet of 150 pages, by Kathleen Carter Moore, 
on The Mental Development of a Child. The first two years of the 
life of the author’s son are described under four captions: movements, 
sensations, ideas, language. Observations and not experiment was 
the method. The child’s development, the mother tells us, was 
‘‘normal.’’ ‘‘He heard neither baby talk, nor any of the set phrases 
which are regarded as suitable to the comprehension of small chil- 
dren.’’ He played much alone, and was not taught the tricks usually 
taught to babies. Mrs. Moore’s methods are modeled on Preyer, and 
her psychology is not unlike that of Wundt. The reader will often 
wish she had known more of the literature of psychology and child- 
study or less. More might have inclined her to say at least a word 
about such important factors as anger, fear, jealousy, and many topics 
in the series represented in this journal, of which she has apparently 
never heard. Less would have saved the reader many a bit of arbitrary 
and scholastic rubric following, which makes the spectacle of a mother 
observing her own child only a little less unpleasant than if she had 
put it through standard experiments. Such returns as these, when 
accumulated in sufficient numbers, will have certain advantages over 
all other methods, but suffer, also, under certain very grave disadvant- 
ages. This memoir, however, on the whole, is of great value, and 
makes many additions to our knowledge of the psychology of the first 
two years of life. May the author continue it as the child grows. 


In the last volume of Wundt’s Philosophic Studies, H. Eber has a 
forty page criticism of recent child psychology, devoted chiefly to 
Preyer, Perez and Baldwin. In this field, he premises, as in the study 
of animal instinct and in Volks-psychology, we must renounce every 
exact method. From other abstract ratiocination, the author con- 
cludes that to be purely empirical psychology, all child study must 
rest on articulate speech, and cannot do very much before speech. 
Baldwin ‘‘ mit einem uberkiihnen Sprung ins biologische Gebiet,’’ he 
says, leaves the matter of fact given by research and plants himself on 
Heckel’s biogenetic law, with certain variations assuming epochs and 
stages, and laws, ‘‘ dialectically worked over,”’ confusing physiological 
and psychological, following Spencer, etc. Preyer’s theory, that the 
primitive psychic processes are sensuous and motor, anal his derivation 
of feelings directly from physical processes, does not satisfy Eber 
The conceptions of will, memory, and association, understanding, by 
the authors reviewed, are also criticised from the standpoint of Wundt. 


R. P. Halleck’s Education of the Central Nervous System (McMillan, 
1895, p. 256) is a puzzling book, which it is not easy to understand the 
purpose or use of. Perhaps its best utilization could be unfolded in 
an institution like the Emerson School of Oratory. Its object is to 
‘‘ prescribe for our complex central nervous systems at the proper time 
the special kinds of exercise, sensory, motor and ideational demanded 
for full development.’? Although professing himself as less fatalistic, 
the author leans heavily on Professor Donaldson’s book. Some images 
are needed for development, and so recalled images in many pages of 
quotation from English poets are presented. It is a popularization 
that will interest and instruct any teacher, but cannot be called a work 
of great importance. 


The steadily growing size and scope, and especially quality of the suc- 
cessive Reports of the Commissioner of Education, isa matter of congrat- 
ulation and of national pride. Of all the educational annuals of the 
world, this is by far the most valuable. It occupies an intermediate 
position between the prolix details of a British blue book and a general 
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treatise on the educational status of the world. Even the disadvantage 
of being two or more years behind is alleviated by the printing of an- 
ticipatory chapters of forthcoming Reports, like that on Higher Ed- 
ucation in Poland, just out. The dryness of office work compilation 
which used to mark this Report is yielding to more engaging modes of 
presentation. 


The value of The International Education series, edited by U. S. 
Commissioner Wm. T. Harris, and which has now reached its thirty- 
fifth volume, is steadily increasing. No such series exists, and it 
should be in every library used by teachers. The last volume is a 
translation of Compayre’s Intellectual and Moral Development of the 
Child, which will be finished in a second volume. Child study has 
grown so rapidly, that this work, although it first appeared barely two 
years ago, is often sadly behind the times. The writer has hardly 
heard of the work in this country, and his volume is devoted chiefly 
to infancy and the period of life before school. It is by a pedagogue 
and not by a psychologist. 


In his volume of lectures and essays on School and Home Life, and 
current educational topics generally, Mr. T. G. Rooper, M. A., Baliol, 
treats object teaching, drawing inspection, organization, Frébel, home 
and school, evening schools, sloyd, normal training, religious educa- 
tion, bad bringing up, ‘‘a pot of green feathers,’’ etc., in an interesting 
and suggestive way. The papers are of exceedingly different degrees 
of merit, and the standpoint the high one of a well trained University 
man. It is a very suggestive book. : 

In the Psychological Review for September, 1896, H. Griffing & 
Franz, of Columbia, print interesting tests of the Conditions of Fatigue 
in Reading, by methods modified from those of Cattell and Sanford, 
from which it is concluded that the size of type is the all-important 
condition of visual fatigue Within the limitations of daylight in a 
well lighted room the intensity of illumination makes little difference. 
Thickness of the letters is more important than form of type. White 
paper, white light, plenty of leading, or spacing between lines, helps. 


In his booklet on The Point of Contact in Teaching, Mr. Patterson 
du Bois urges that points of sympathy between teacher and pupil 
should be the point of departure. The teacher should start from the 
pupil’s position and not that of the adult. Where the child touches 
life, there we must begin. Daniel, Zechariah, the creation, the Jewish 
temple and other far off things so commonly dealt with in the Sunday 
School, cannot be well taught unless we can find a definite point of 
contact with present interest. The catechism, the map of Palestine, 
Scribes and Pharisees, etc., are apt to miss this point, and Sunday School 
workers, especially, need to lay to heart the wise admonitions of this 
book, for if there is any field of instruction more in need of pedagogic 
principles than another, it is the Sunday School. 


Child’s Christ-Tales, by Andrea Hofer Proudfoot, Chicago, 1896, 
contains 90 pages of text and 31 full page pictures from famous masters, 
illustrating the Christ-child. The text is simple, and what is more, 
sympathetic and engaging; the binding is tasteful, and the whole 
comparatively inexpensive, so that it is no wonder the volume has had 
a large sale. Allin all, it is a new idea admirably carried out. 
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PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Founded and Edited by G. STANLEY HALL. 





APRIL, 1897. 





EDITORIAL. 

This number concludes the fourth volume of the PEDAGOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY. According to the announcement of the last 
number, subscribers are invited to renew, that, if possible, a sec- 
ond volume may be published this year. 

In the present number Mr. Street prints a concise description 
of the chief methods of teaching modern and foreign languages 
now before the public, comparing and criticising each. At the 
close of his historical survey he seeks the psychological basis 
of the processes and concludes that the modes of teaching an- 
cient and modern languages have been too much alike and need 
differentiation, and that all language studies could and should 
be completed at eighteen years of age. The stress of teaching 
modern language comes far too late, and his suggestions of re- 
form are stimulating and practical. Every one interested in 
the subject should carefully ponder these conclusions. A val- 
uable bibliography is appended. 

The second article, by Mr. Crosswell, is a comparative study 
of actual courses of study now authorized in the city and coun- 
try schools of the United States. Each topic is classified accord- 
ing to the States which legally require it. State courses are first 
studied, based on various tables; graded and the ungraded 
rural schools are examined. A special section is devoted to a 
scrutiny of the courses of several leading cities. Perhaps the 
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reader of this careful and comprehensive article should begin 
with the general summary —p. 334. 

Mr. Burk has digested a large body of syllabus returns on 
the propensity of children to Tease and Bully, with many illus- 
trative cases. The instincts of fighting, of exercising authority, 
robbery, torture, exciting fear and anger, the practical joke, 
hazing, etc., are presented with conclusions concerning care 
and treatment. 

Mr. Partridge digests in like manner many returns on Second 
Breath, and discusses the age at which it is most frequent, and 
its physiological action, and the function of the phenomena it 
presents. 

Miss Frear has digested and tabulated the cases of imita- 
tion in the recent volume by Principal Russell and Miss Has- 
kell, and extracted a number of interesting and valuable results, 
which are presented in a series of graphic tables. 


A large number of brief book notes on recent important pub- 
lications in the field of education is appended, and an index for 
both subjects and authors, by Mr. L. N. Wilson, concludes the 
volume. 

















A STUDY IN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 





By J. R. STREET, Fellow in Clark University. 


HISTORICAL. 


Mr. Quick, in his essay on the ‘‘ Schools of the Jesuits,’’ says: 
‘*Since the revival of learning, no body of men has played so 
prominent a part in education as the Jesuits. With character- 
istic energy and sagacity they soon seized on education as a 
stepping stone to power and influence, and with their talent for 
organization, they framed a system of schools that drove all 
important competitors from the field.’’ Whether fortunately or 
unfortunately, they have left as an entailed legacy to succeeding 
generations, the peculiar linguistic element that so permeates all 
educational life. Their days and nights were given up to 
making their young disciples proficient in classical knowledge. 
Almost nothing was taught except what grew out of the text 
in hand. Soon Latin was elevated to such a prominence that 
it became the means of daily intercourse between master and 
pupil, and even among pupils themselves. 

A Franciscan friar of Brittany, Alexandre de villa Dei, form- 
ulated the most important, if not the first grammar of the age. 
Lily, Colet, Erasmus, took up the task and simplified and 
methodised grammar. 

With Roger Ascham there came a still greater revolution. 
In the ‘‘Schoolmaster ’’ there is shown the deepest insight into 
the art of teaching and a treatise on the subject is attempted. 
Of this book Dr. Johnson says, ‘‘It is the best advice ever 
given for the study of languages.’’ Mayor goes further and 
declares ite‘‘ to be the only sound method of acquiring a dead 
language.”’ 

ASCHAM’S METHOD. 


Quoting from the Schoolmaster, ‘‘ Latin is to be taught by 
first letting the child learn the eight parts of speech, and then 
the right joining together of substantive with adjective, noun 
with the verb, the relative with the antecedent. After the con- 
cords are learned, let the master take Sturm’s selections of 
Cicero’s epistles and read them after this manner. First let 
him teach the child, cheerfully and plainly, the cause and mat- 
ter of the letter; then let him construe it into English so oft as 
the child may easily carry away the understanding of it ; lastly 
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parse it over perfectly. This done, then let the child, by and by, 
both construe and parse it over again; so that it may appear 
that the child doubteth in nothing that his master has taught 
him. After this the child must take a paper book, and sitting 
in some place where no man shall prompt him, by himself let 
him translate into English his former lesson. Then showing it 
to his master, let the master take from him his Latin book and 
pausing an hour at the least, then let the child translate his 
own English into Latin again into another paper book. Wheu 
the child bringeth it turned into Latin, the master must com- 
pare it with Tully’s book, and lay them both together and when 
the child doth well praise him, when amiss, point out why Tul- 
ly’s use is better.’’ 

By this means it is claimed the child will easily acquire a 
knowledge of grammar, and also the ground of all the rules that 
are so busily taught by the master and so hardly learned by the 
scholar in all schools. It is certainly an admirable method of 
teaching grammar, taking the pupil as it does, to the source of 
the rules and thus avoiding the cold and uncomfortable task with 
which a new language is usually commenced. Mr. Ascham 
says further, ‘‘ without doubt gvammatica itself is sooner and 
surer learned by examples of good authors than by the naked 
rules of grammarians.’’ He would insist upon the analysis of 
every lesson carefully into the proprium, translatium, synony- 
ma, diversa, contraria, phrases, (see The Schoolmaster). In 
Book Two he divided language work into 7ranslatio Linguarum, 
Paraphrasis, Metaphrasis, Epitome, I[mitatio, and Declamatio. 
He, however, insists upon only 7vamslatio and /mitatio. Of the 
latter he says, ‘‘ both learned and mother-tongue be gotten and 
gotten only by imitation.’’ His greatest instrument, however, 
was translation, which was of a double character, as is indica- 
ted in the first quotation. In further explanation of the value 
he set upon this exercise the following quotation is given: 
‘* Ere the scholar have construed, parsed, twice translated over by 
good achievement, marked out his six points by skillful judg- 
ment, he shall have necessary occasion to read over every lecturea 
dozen times at least.’’ 

The most lenient criticism that may be passed upon Ascham’s 
system is, that it would tend to beget a spirit of indifference 
through the monotony of so frequent repetitions. 

The leading features of his system are : 

I. Direct contact with the language from the beginning. 

II. Clear understanding of the interpretation of the pas- 
sage under study. 

III. This understanding is to be accomplished, not by lexi- 
con, but by the teacher’s translation. 
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IV. Converting of the language into the vernacular and 
then back again into the original. 

V. A complete syntactical analysis under the six fonds. 

VI. Repetition. 

VII. Itintroduced writing. 

Montaigne, who was a contemporary of Ascham, in his 
‘‘ Rssays '’ advocates the learning of a foreign language (Latin) 
entirely by conversation. He would have the child grow up to 
consider Latin his mother tongue. By this means he hoped to 
have the pupil think for himself and thus grow strong. ‘‘ We 
suffer ourselves to lean and rely so very strongly upon the arm 
of another, that by doing so we prejudice our own strength 
and vigor.”’ 

A further impulse was given to language study in the seven- 
teenth century by Ratich, who astonished his times by professing 
to be able to teach a foreign languagein six months. His almost 
fabulous professions caused him to be suspected and even treated 
asacharlatan. He, as well as Montaigne in France, and Mul- 
caster, Milton and Locke in England, belonged to the class of 
educational reformers, who began to cry out against the slavish- 
ness to foreign languages, to the neglect and even exclusion of 
the vernacular, and the study of things. 

According to Mr. Quick, the chief demands of these reform- 
ers were: 1st, that the study of things should precede, or be 
united with the study of words ; 2nd, that knowledge should be 
communicated when possible, by appeals to the senses; 3rd, that 
all linguistic study should begin with that of the mother tongue ; 
4th, that Latin and Greek should be taught to only such boys 
as would be likely to complete a learned education ; 5th, that 
physical education should be attended to in all classes of society ; 
6th, that a new method of teaching should be adopted, framed 
according to nature. (Ed. Ref. page 32.) 

Articles I, II, III, and VI, form the nucleus from which has 
developed the countless number of so called ‘‘ New Methods,’’ 
‘* Nature Methods,”’ etc. 

RATICH’S SYSTEM. 

It differed but slightly from that of Ascham. The principles 
underlying them were practically identical though diverging in 
execution. With Ratich, children were first grounded in the 
vernacular, and when they were advanced to Latin, they were 
given a literal translation of Terrance, or whatever author they 
were to study, and were required to work it over thoroughly 
before they were permitted to see the original. The master 
then translated once or twice over each portion assigned for 
study. At the next reading the master translated the same 
piece again, and then the boys turned it into the mother tongue. 
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Having worked the author through in this manner, it was begun 
again and translated only by the pupils. Then followed a course 
in grammar based upon the familiar text. Then the pupils were 
required to translate into Latin, sentences of the vernacular, con- 
structed similar to the translation of the author read. 

This method certainly would conduce to thoroughness, but the 
intense monotony of repeating, in such labored way, the work 
done, would seriously militate against its success. 

We pass over Milton and other reformers, who but repeated, 
with slight variation, the methods given above, to describe the 
work of Comenius who metamorphosed not only linguistic 
study but educational methods generally. 


COMENIUS. 


To thoroughly understand what he did for language, atten- 
tion should be given to his work generally. ‘To Luther in the 
16th, and Comenius in the 17th century, is due the honor of 
organizing primary education. Comenius occupies in the his- 
tory of education, not only a prominent position but one of 
commanding importance. From him emanated principles that 
permeate the whole modern movement of education. He may 
justly be called the educational progenitor of Locke, Rousseau 
Pestalozzi and Froebel. Before his time everything was Latin 
and Latin was everything. With him the vernacular became 
the medium for gaining information of the outside world. He 
further made it the basis on which to construct study in the 
foreign language, maintaining that a boy should be thoroughly 
taught in the mother tongue until ten or twelve years of age, 
and then he will be able to acquire any other language in a year 
or two at most. The changes suggested and even effected 
by him were perhaps greatest in linguistics. As we have seen, 
great advance had been made by Ascham and Ratich, but Co- 
menius was the first to make conversation about things the 
basis of future study. He conceived the idea that what is nec- 
essary to the young student, is a vocabulary with which he can 
express all the objects and relationships of daily contact. In 
other words, the natural highway to the literary citadel is the 
colloquial. He strenuously opposed the three prevailing evils 
of earlier methods, viz.: 1st, the teaching of Latin without the 
child’s having a prior knowledge of things ; 2nd, the introduc- 
tion of much grammar in the earlier stages, and 3rd, compelling 
boys to advance by unnatural bounds instead of by steady pace. 

In his own words his fundamental principle is, ‘‘ In the place 
of dead books, why should we not open the living book of na- 
ture . . . . . To instruct the young is not to beat into 
them by repetition a mass of words, phrases, sentences and 
opinions, gathered out of authors, but to open their understand- 
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ing through things.’’ (Compayré’s History). Accordingly, to 
open the gateway of knowledge, he composed Jauna Lingua- 
rum, which was soon followed by a revised edition to which 
pictorial representation was added, and bore the name of Orbis 
Pictus. 

The principles advanced by him in regard to language work 
may be summarized as follows: 

ist. Things should precede words, but they should not be 
separated. 

2nd. One thing at atime, i. e., when reading is being taught 
do not burden the pupil with grammar. 

3rd. Through repetition comes remembrance. 

4tu. The mother tongue and then langua 

5th. Precept must follow example. 

6th. No language should be learned from a grammar. 

7th. All languages should be learned in their simplest rudi- 
ments first. 

8th. Advancement should be made without a dictionary. 

His method. Use the language in conversation. Read to 
the pupil simple extracts so as to cultivate the ear and aid 
pronunciation. Let him do much reading. Translate into 
the vernacular and write many exercises. ‘Thus, by much an- 
alysis, excerpt and imitation, a thorough knowledge of the 
language may be obtained. He was firmly of the opinion that 
all languages, including the mother tongue, should be taught 
in the same way, with the exception that more appeal should be 
made to the ear in the case of the living languages. 

In his own text he went far astray from the path of rectitude 
as marked out by his precepts. From the labors and writings 
of this educational bishop, there may be gathered many 
useful ideas that find their application in modern pedagogy, 
and among them, that of not putting into the hands of a child, 
who is beginning the study of a foreign tongue as a first reader, 
literary masterpieces is not the least. The work this reformer 
began was continued by Locke and Pestalozzi. 


ges. 


THE CLASSICAL METHOD. 


So ubiquitous is this method that it need be scarcely. more 
than mentioned. It is the one prevailing to-day. In it the 
first book put into the pupil’s hands is a grammar, in which he 
must give his attention to abstract principles, individual words, 
and translating from the vernacular into the foreign tongue. 
Most grammars treat the parts of speech separately, and give 
generally an exhaustive treatise on the general and special uses 
of the part of speech under consideration (see Fasquelle, Ollen- 
dorf, Whitney, De Fivas, etc.) ; many rare uses are introduced, 
paradigms abound, and lists of isolated words are given to be 
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committed with the hope that they may be useful sometime. 
Then follows a short exercise of translating from the language 
studied into the vernacular, and vice versa. Care, however, is 
taken to make these exercises consist of a useless jargon of silly 
sentences. This process, difficult and uninteresting, is contin- 
ued for at least a year, at which time a pupil, if a bright one, 
may be permitted to see an author, but if not so brilliant as his 
more fortunate brother he must take another year’s turn at the 
grammatical treadmill. When he is permitted to commence 
reading an author he is not allowed to pursue the whole work, 
but some particular sections are chosen. ‘Thus he becomes 
acquainted with but fragments of the author. No help other 
than a misleading lexicon is allowed him, and he must plod on 
in the dark with the hope that light will dawn somewhere. 

This system is certainly a great retarder of linguistic power. 
It is synthesis for analysis, precept for practice. Locke says: 
‘*T should be glad if I could be shown the language that could 
be learned by the rules of grammar.’’ La Mare: ‘‘A century 
of theory will not advance us a step in the knowledge of Lan- 
guage.’’ Condilac: ‘‘It is the grossest mistake to commence 
with rules.’’ In this system undue prominence is given to 
pronunciation, memory work and themes, the child becomes 
an automaton and the teacher, a hearer of recitations ; it is sim- 
ply drudgery. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD ; 
ADVOCATED BY HERBERT WINSLOW. 


He introduces his system by saying that the reason why 
thousands of educated men never go beyond the first rudiments 
of language study is owing to the study of grammar and dic- 
tionary. His plan is to avoid extremes, i. e., the exclusive use 
and the entire rejection of these. The outline of grammar 
should be studied, and then the learner should commence to 
read, using the dictionary when necessary. The root and prim- 
itive meaning should be carefully examined, so as to be able 
ever after to recognize them and all of their offsprings. The 
elements of words should be studied, particularly the prefixes 
and suffixes, and their effect upon the words to which they may 
be joined. The roots should come next. As all European 
languages have many roots in common, the change that is effec- 
ted in passing from one to another should be noted, and the root 
form for the several languages learned. Thus the student 
could carry on the study of several languages at once. His 
idea may be exemplified as follows: G. Eros. L. Amor. I. 
Amore. F. Amour. Ger. Lieben. Eng. Love. Each word 
has but one original meaning, all others are secondary. The 
student should search out this meaning and fasten it into his 
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mind, and from it deduce all the others, and thus he will get be- 
hind the dictionary and come to the real fountain of knowledge 
for the meaning of words. Then from the root as many deriva- 
tions as possible should be formed and their meanings noted. 
Ex: G. elauno, gives Latin, pello, Eng. pel or pul. To this 
may be added the prefixes con-dis-re-un, etc., and likewise 
with suffixes. He would continue this process with every word 
met with which contained a new root. Truly he would give 
his pupils full draughts from the fountain of language. 


HAMILTON. 





The Hamiltonian system forms a fitting transition from the 
classical to the natural systems. Briefly stated, its method of 
procedure is: supposing Latin to be the language to be learned, 
Hamilton would put into the pupil’s hands an interlinear ver- 
sion of the Gospel of St. John, so literally translated, as to show 
the gender and number of the nouns, and the mood and tense of 
the verb. All idioms are translated not by the corresponding 
idiom but by literal rendering. Great care should be taken to 
give -the primitive meaning of the word, and always the same 
signification to the same word, no matter where it occurred. 
After the pupil had gained considerable knowledge of the vo- 
cables and accidence of the language, he was then practiced in 
urning the English back into the Latin. By this method the 
author claimed that a pupil would acquire more Latin in six 
months, than he wouldin six years by the classical, or scientific 
method. 

The criticism that may be pronounced upon this method 
is, that no language admits of a word for word and uni- 
form translation; and that it produces no mental discipline, 
which should be at least one aim of study. It may be 
commended in this, that it sought to present to the scholar 
language as a living organism, and to lead him to discover its 
laws from observation. 


oe EE Ee 


, JACOTOT. 


Jacotot, an ingenious but erratic Frenchman, conceived the 
idea that ‘‘ all knowledge is one,’’ and therefore from a common 
center irradiates the several departments. Firmly believing in 
this unity of truth, he advanced the theory that everything 
can be learned by mastering one author. Accordingly he chose 
Télémache as the material out of which to create an intellec- 
tual world. In studying this book, the pupil must not only 
know the words, but must master its sense and its spirit. He 
required the book to be learned by rote. His method was to 
commence at the beginning, each day, and advance a little be- 
yond the work of the preceding lesson. Ratich and Hamilton 
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would have the book read rapidly from beginning to end. Con- 
stant repetition was the keynote of Jacotot’s song. He tried to 
train so that the pupil would never forget. His principles were: 

1st. ‘‘Il faut apprendre quelque chose et y rapporter tout 
le reste.’’ 

2nd. Learn soas to know six months hence. 

3rd. Repeat always from the beginning. 

4th. Reflect so as to assimilate the matter and make it a part 
of the mind as well as of the memory. 

5th. Verify. i.e., all grammatical laws must be tried by 
the standard of the facts learned. (Educational Reformers and 
Compayré, Histoire de Pedagogique. ) 


THE MASTERY SYSTEM. (Longman, Green & Co., London. ) 


Thomas Prendergast, inthe preface to the eighth edition of 
the Mastery Series (French), says: ‘‘The method is designed 
to enable any person, whether young or old, to converse in any 
foreign language fluently and idiomatically within a period of 
three months.’’ The system is primarily for those who wish 
to acquire a speaking knowledge of the language, but is also 
designed to aid any student of language, as the author held 
that the natural way to the mastery of any language is through 
the colloquial. 

The system, it is claimed, is based upon the method instinc- 
tively pursued by children in learning a foreign language, when 
brought into direct contact with the people who speak it. They 
are driven by force of circumstances to repeat and imitate the 
sentences they hear, and to form new combinations by transpos- 
ing the words. This gave Mr. Prendergast the idea of selecting 
long sentences, so that variations can be made from them by 
simply rearranging. He takes a score of sentences containing 
as many words, and from these, forms endless variations. The 
student becomes familiar with the type sentence by reading it 
over many times, but never memorizing it consciously. This 
sentence is then broken up into clauses and the changes rung on 
them until their utterance becomes an unconscious process. A 
new sentence is then taken and handled in a similar manner. 
Two things are insisted on, repetition and rapidity. 

The system is one of memory, but differs from the preceding 
methods by appealing to the memory through the ear and 
the muscle sense. The lessons are extremely short and the 
repetition so frequent that the learner becomes absolutely 
automatic. 

The soundness of the principle on which this method is based 
is admitted by nearly all reformers of language study, so that 
the cause of its failure must be sought elsewhere. 
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THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. 


As the Mastery System failed through the unfortunate choice 
of model sentences, Herr Rosenthal strove to remedy this defect 
in his Meisterschaft. Having observed the readiness with 
which donkey boys of Alexandria, and guides acquire a new 
language, he concluded that there must be some natural laws 
governing the mode of acquisition, and thought he discovered 
these in the fact that the language of children is wholly one of 
necessity, i. e., a request for a common object, water, food, ete. 
Having determined that want and desire are the birth soil of 
the child’s language, the next important step was to discover 
the extent of the vocabulary. He was aided in this endeavor 
by the observation of Bayard Taylor, whose experience with 
many languages led him to conclude, ‘‘ that in all languages 
there is a stock vocabulary,'’ from which will speedily grow 
numberiless ramifications and sprayings. This led Rosenthal to 
the assumption that what is necessary is such an assorting of 
the foreign words as nature does for the child in his vocabulary. 
The first distinguishing feature, therefore, of the Meisterschaft 
system isthe ‘' proper selection of the vocabulary of common 
life.’’ The method of procedure is so similar to that of Pren- 
dergast’s that it would be an unnecessary repetition to describe it. 

After the student has spent some little time on the model sen- 
tences, short grammatical explanations are introduced. In 
addition to these, reading and translating exercises form part 
of the work. The system thus combines with the colloquial 
element, grammar and reading, and is therefore an advance 
upon the Mastery Series. 

Monsieur Sauvaur has gone on a step farther than Rosenthal. 
He would have nothing but absolute conversation. His excel- 
lent text, Causeries avec mes Eléves, is filled with suggestive 
material for such work. His plan is to exclude from the class- 
room the vernacular in any form, also all texts, and thus 
let the exercises grow out of question and answer, v/va voce. 
After a period of two or three months of this kind of work, 
he finds it advisable to have his pupils read a French selec- 
tion from Fontaine's fables, and he then makes this reading 
the basis of the conversation by asking all sorts of explanatory 
questions, the answers to which must be given in the original. 


MARCEL. 


Claud Marcel makes the very logical and legitimate assertion, 
that there are two classes of languages, i. e., living and dead, 
and as the aims for which these are studied are different, the 
methods of acquiring them should also be different. The 
classics are pursued for mental discipline only ; the moderns, 
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for the wealth of political, scientific and industrial life stored 
up inthem. As the ancient languages are no longer the me- 
dium of communication, the power of reading them will be 
found sufficient. With the modern, at least, one step further 
in advance should betaken. ‘The ear, as well asthe eye, should 
become a factor in their acquisition. In acquiring and reading 
Latin and Greek, the mother tongue is the chief instrument, 
translation the chief agency. In reading French and German 
there should be no appeal whatever to the vernacular. 

Mr. Marcel readily accepts the hypothesis of Prendergast, 
that the unit of language is the sentence; and further, that 
nature’s mode is example, not precept ; practice, not theory. 
Accordingly, he constructed his method on the basis that 
reading is the correct mode of commencing the study of a 
foreign language. Now there are two ways of reading: direct 
and indirect. The former is thinking in the original language, 
the latter in that of the pupil. 

To accomplish the first, and avoid the second, he constructs 
his book so that the interpretation of the foreign language is 
printed either underneath the original, or on the opposite page. 
By this means of bi-lingual reading, the pupil can pass, sentence 
by sentence from the interpretation to the foreign text without 
the aid of a lexicon. The attention is thus directed to the 
phrases rather than to individual words, so that the pupil is 
trained to comprehend the significance of the words in their 
united relationship. It has further the advantage of creating 
and sustaining interest, as progress is so much more rapid, and 
there is no danger of dying of mental starvation, as is the case 
with the classical and ordinary methods. 

The book is so arranged as to begin with familiar subjects 
treated in very simple language, free from literary idioms and 
conforming to the primary rules of grammar. ‘hese are fol- 
lowed by anecdotes and popular readings, so chosen, that there 
will be a constant re-occurring of the words, so that they will 
become fixed in the memory of the reader. Ledon thus by 
reiteration and interpretation, the student soon finds himself in 
a position to supply the meaning of a new term from the con- 
text. Gradually the English translation is omitted and the 
book closes with standard literary selections. Marcel would 
have the teacher read much to the pupil, so that the ear may 
be trained, and in his home work studying aloud is required. 
In reading the foreign language the pupil must plunge through 
and never allow himself to translate into the vernacular. After 
the student has acquired some knowledge of the vocabulary, 
grammatical work may be introduced. 

This was an epoch making system. ‘To-day, in France and 
in almost every other country, bi-lingual readers are a great 
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factor in acquiring a foreign tongue. With the goal that Mr. 
Marcel set for it, it does not seriously violate pedagogic prin- 
ciples. It has the advantage of giving the student the correct 
interpretation to be assigned to the words, and saves many 
hours that would be otherwise spent in thumbing a dictionary. 
It presents a comparatively easy and speedy, if not a royal road, 
to learning to read a foreign language. 


THE CONVERSATION METHOD. (E. Gastineau, New York. ) 


The author, in his preface to the edition of 1888, states that 
the reason for the development of his method is the unnatural- 
ness and the inconsistency of all previous methods. They, 
according to him, are based on the principle of (a) the presen- 
tation of words in either vocabularies or simple meaningless 
sentences ; (b) the drilling of the pupil in constructing sen- 
tences with this material from the simple word up. The 
nature of the vocabulary is antagonistic to progress, and its 
extent is so vast as to be entirely beyond the comprehension of 
the child mind. 

In the Conversation Method, the principle of presenting to 
the pupil at the outset, not single words but complete sen- 
tence forms, is followed, but with this characteristic, that the 
author claims to have drawn these from the daily life and activ- 
ity of the pupil, instead of their being foreign to his experience. 
They are coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so 
that they may easily be mastered and turned to immediate con- 
versational account. They are repeated in colloquial exercises, 
and when thoroughly familiarized, the words of which they are 
composed are made to reappear in an endless variety of new 
forms and idioms, thus making repetition, with variation, the 
chief corner stone of the future edifice. By this means the 
power to think in the foreign idioms will be acquired. 

In the early part of the text, grammar is not introduced, 
though footnotes are employed to explain the more marked in- 
flectional changes. As the work progresses, the five ‘‘ Cardinal 
Rules’’ are inserted, and at the close will be found a concise 
statement of all the chief grammatical points. Thus the author 
does not divorce grammar and language as most writers of nat- 
ural systems do. One of the most characteristic features of the 
work is its typical nature. Notwithstanding the claim of the 
author, the substance of the book does not come within the 
practical realm of child nature, and its power to accomplish the 
task set for it may be seriously questioned. 


THE CUMULATIVE METHOD. 
Adolph Dreyspring (Leipzig and N. Y.). 


This is a method devised to facilitate the learning to speak 
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French and German. Originally compiled in the German for 
the aid of foreigners learning that language, its success was so 
marked that the author felt justified in making an edition for 
the acquirement of the French. It is perhaps the best compila- 
tion there is for elementary work when the aim is speaking 
and fearing, and not reading. It most strenuously avoids all 
inflectional pabulum, and offers exercises along the line of least 
resistance, viz.: nouns, adjectives and prepositions, with the 
copulas. ‘‘In other words,’’ quoting from the author, ‘‘ the 
descriptive power of speech has been given the preference over 
the volitive.’’ ‘The common sense nature of this device is self- 
evident. Children spend almost all their early days in acquiring 
knowledge of things; with them sight is the main factor. 
They have not yet acquired the power of understanding ab- 
stract linguistic equivalents. Their mind and thought has 
been occupied with the concrete of life, hence anything that 
appeals to the habits of their existence will have greater interest 
for them than that which is foreign to their nature. Apprecia- 
ting this fact, the author has introduced into the work a great 
many ingenious picture representations which form the basis of 
the language work. ‘The distinctive features, in the words of 
the author, are: ‘‘ rst. Presentation of the normal phases of the 
language first. 2nd. Selection of its elementary material with 
special reference to what is usually insight. 3rd. Development 
of the first needs of speech, as manifested by the simple queries 
qu’est-ce que c'est que cela? comment? ot? qui? a qui? de 
qui? quoi? de quoi? pour quoi? a quoi sert-il? 4th. Unfold- 
ing of the language out of itself. 5th. Vocabulary within 
reasonable bounds. 6th. A constant revolving of the accuniu- 
lating material under ever varied forms and new combinations. 
7th. Special care to interest the student and to preserve his 
enthusiasm for the study. 

Though dialogue is the chief characteristic of the text, yet 
writing, and even reading are not neglected. As the work ad- 
vances it becomes more intricate and idiomatic and closes with 
lengthy paragraphs of French for translation. 


THE SERIES SYSTEM. 


The most recent system, and one thatis attracting considera- 
ble attention, is the Series System compiled by M. Gouin, of 
Paris. Prof. Gouin, who, in the introduction to the ‘‘ Art of 
Teaching and Studying Languages,’’ givesa full account of his 
efforts to learn German from text books and his utter failure, 
succeeded so well by the ‘‘ Series Method,’’ that at the end of 
two months and a half he was able to take part in a philosophi- 
cal discussion at Berlin. 

Like all the other so-called natural systems, it claims for its 
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foundation, nature, and probably comes nearer to it than any of 
the others. It grew out of observing the development of the 
thought and speech of a little lad who had visited a mill for the 
first time with his mother. He was carefully shown over the 
mill, and inquired of his mother for information concerning 
the several parts. On returning home, the boy remained for 
some time in silent thinkirg, and then rehearsed all that he had 
seen. This feat so startled and interested the professor, that he 
began to investigate the psychological processes underlying the 
same and found, as he thought, three. 1st. Perception, by 
means of which substance for thought was presented to the 
mind. 2nd. Incubation, or digestion, during which the boy 
reflected upon what he had perceived. 3rd. Ideas are always 
connected by a succession of time (‘‘and then’’), and further, 
this connection was established as a means to an end (grinding 
corn). 4th. Reproduction of what had been perceived. He 
further noted, that in passing from one idea to another, the child 
proceeded by sentences. Thus was confirmed the thesis of other 
reformers that the sentence is the unit of thought. He further 
discovered that in this process ac//on was the transitional means, 
consequently the verb becomes the chief member of the sen- 
tence. It also occurred to the professor that the ear had been 
the avenue through which the child had received the names of 
the several pieces of machinery and their uses, and the eye had 
been employed only for observation. 

From these facts the professor gained his principles, viz.: 
perception, reflection, reproduction ; the process, sentences not 
words ; the verb, the main word of the sentence ; the ideas ar- 
ranged according to succession of time, and each set of ideas a 
means to anend. 

On the assumption that all life may be learned, as was the mill 
and its purposes, he accordingly worked out his system on the 
classification of life into seven divisions. Each division was 
subdivided into series, and the series into chapters, and the 
chapters into exercises. Thus the work is made to cover every 
relationship of common life, so that to complete the book is to 
put the student into the possession of the linguistic equivalents 
of the objects and facts of life. So complete is the vocabulary, 
that when the fifteenth series had been completed, the compiler 
had crossed out 30,000 words from the dictionary. The senten- 
ces of the exercises are very simple and the connection clear. 
Few nouns are employed, so that special attention may be given 
to the verb. The language of thought and of feeling are com- 
bined in the conversation, with the more concrete employed in 
naming objects. 

Grammar is taught more or less purposely, but not after the 
old mode, by calling attention to the different forms employed 
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to express the different acts of different persons, or the same act 
done at different times and under different conditions. Through 
the act of separating out the verb, and calling special attention 
to it, then to its subject and afterwards to its object or adjuncts, 
the sentence syntax is clearly developed. 

This in brief is the system. The plan of using the text will 
vary with the individual teacher. M. Gouin recommends 
familiarizing the pupils with the English and then call attention 
to the verbs in their consecutive order. Have the pupil thor- 
oughly learn them by performing the action. After this the 
addition of subject and object or complement, is a mere form- 
ality. M. Gouin is very careful not to allow the pupil to see 
the word until its pronunciation has been given. 

In closing this review of M. Gouin’s method it may be well 
to state that his book, entitled *‘ Art of Teaching and Studying 
Languages,’’! is composed wholly of theory. The application 
of the method will be found in ‘‘A First Lesson in French.’’? 


HISTORICAL CONCLUSION. 


The work that has been done in Germany along the line of 
reform of language methods is an interesting and profitable 
chapter. ‘The leading school-men from every part of the realm 
are taking a hand therein, and are discussing the very questions 
that concern this western world. Indeed the country has gone 
far beyond discussion and has been, with marked success, employ- 
ing the reform methods in many schools. Some idea of the 
extent of the movement and of the character of the men taking 
part therein, may be learned by referring to the Bibliography 
appended to Stichler’s pamphlet on ‘‘Zur Methodik des Neu 
sprachlichen Unterrichts,’’ in which no less than 177 articles, 
by some of the best men of the Fatherland, are represented. 
What does all this agitation and experimentation mean? Not 
that a great panacea for all the ills of linguistic education has 
been found, so that there will be no more heart-aches and head- 
aches thereover, but that the fossilized system of bygone times, 
which has escaped being put under the sod with its contempo- 
raries, must now receive decent interment, in order that its 
place may be occupied by a more rational, as well as more 
modern system. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS. 


After the preceding brief survey of the growth of language 
methods, it is proposed to discover what psychology and psy- 
chological pedagogy may contribute to the development of a 
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method more productive and pleasurable, and therefore more 
successful than those in general use. I do this at the risk of 
repeating psychological platitudes, but with the hope that some 
more substantial basis may be discovered. 

As to the origin of language and the nature of speech, psy- 
chology has clearly shown that it is not an invention (Erfind- 
ung) of human ingenuity, or mechanical necessity, but that it 
is a power, or activity of the human soul, and one which owes 
its perfected state to a mental evolution, brought about through 
the necessity of communicating man with man. Steinthal says 
‘“speech is not a something like powder, but an occurrence, 
like explosion. It is not an organ, like the eye, or the ear, but 
an ability and an activity, like seeing and hearing.’’ Felix 
Lange adds, ‘‘speech exists only in the soul of the individual, 
each individual has his own speech, as he has his own ideas.’’ 
Miiller, Noiré, Schluss and others, express similar opinions. 
What does allthis mean? Simply this, that speech is the out- 
ward manifestation of the mental states. As ideas without speech 
are unfructifying, so speech without the idea is dead, cr better, 
the automatic chattering of the demented. The idea, therefore, 
becomes the necessary accompaniment, even the precursor and 
progenitor of speech movements. Close observation of childhood, 
reinforces this truth, for children from the very first learn lan- 
guage only as the expression of their thought, never as isolated 
words which may be stored up for future use. It is always first 
the idea and then the expression. The word never precedes the 
mental presentation, but rises with it. With the psychic evolu- 
tion, there seems to be correlated a parallel verbal development. 
In the adult, introspection will show how close is the connection 
between thought and speech. Have modern language methods 
had due regard to this fundamental fact? Have we not divorced 
these two, whom nature has joined together? Do we not pro- 
ceed on the basis that language is the progenitor of the idea? 
Should not more use be made of the content of the pupil’s mind, 
and of his environment ? 

A second point of interest is the rdle played by each of the 
senses in the building up of psychic life. I am not prepared to 
admit the contention of the sensualist, that sensation is the sole 
principle of knowledge. It is, however, true that the chief 
gateways to the soul are the senses. They are the only means 
of gaining information concerning externality. As the great 
majority of the terms of a language has to do with the world out- 
side of us, it follows as a natural conclusion that the best, and, in 
fact, the only satisfactory way to acquire these terms, is in con- 
nection with the sensations. This is just what nature does for 
the child, and she points the true pedagogic way. It is not 
difficult to remember the name of an instrument one has used, 
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nor of a place one has visited. True, there is a physiological 
reason for this which will appear later. The point I wish to 
make here is, since sensation is the basis of knowledge the more 
extended the sensation the deeper the knowledge. It follows, 
as a natural corollary, that the more combined the action of the 
senses, the greater will be the rapidity of acquisition. 

From this it must follow, that to connect an English word 
with a corresponding foreign word, is not the most favorable 
mode of learning a language, since it is establishing unnatural 
associations, and hence does not pursue the most adhesive 
methods, nor is it supported by the highest degree of interest. 
As far as possible the condition of learning the mother tongue, 
or the conditions of residence in a foreign country should be 
established, in which the knowledge of things (sensations) is 
kept ahead of the knowledge of words. 

A third product of psychological investigation is the sense 
difference existing among individuals. It has been clearly dem- 
onstrated that all persons do not possess the same process of 
mental absorption and retention. Mental images is a subject 
that hitherto has not received the attention due to its pedagog- 
ical importance. Recent experiments have shown, that some 
individuals pre-eminently possess visual images, while others 
are almost exclusively of the auditory type. Many instances of 
images of a muscular or motor type have been found. The great 
mass of mankind reinforce one kind of image by another. This 
came out very clearly in a piece of work done by Miss Smith at 
Clark University, last year, in which it was shown that in learn- 
ing the deaf and dumb alphabet, if the subject was allowed 
to make the signs as well as see them, the retentive power was 
increased from 13 to20%. Eye-ear-and-motor-mindedness play 
such a practical part in the psychic life, that to ignore them is 
pedagogic homicide. They are the foundation stones on which 
the superstructure of memory is built, and that system of edu- 
cation that does not pay due regard to these individual differ- 
ences is liable to be more productive of evil than of good. The 
pedagogic error hitherto has been, in teaching languages, that 
one sense alone has been appealed to most strongly, to the neg- 
lect of the others. 

Psychology has done much to reveal the true nature of mem- 
ory and the laws that underlie its operations. To give a de- 
scription of memory does not lie within the province of this 
paper. It must, therefore, suffice to say, that by memory is 
understood ‘‘the law of habit’’ in the nervous system. The 
power of retention will depend entirely upon the persistency of 
the neural paths established, and their permanency will be the 
product of the character of the impression made. The one 
principle that underlies all acquisition is interest, or attention. 
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A child seldoms forgets the name of an article after hearing it 
once, if the name be given at a time when the child feels an in- 
tense need for the name. It is impossible to establish such an 
interest in all the work of the school, but much can he done 
by scientific methods in the hands of enthusiastic teachers. 

The power of recall is very closely bound up with that of 
retention. The machinery of recall is association. In the ordi- 
nary relationships of life, two laws operate, viz.: similarity and 
contiguity. In daily experience with the world, similarity is 
the prevailing one, while in language study contiguity seems 
to assume the greater importance. In using the mother tongue 
the association is what may be called double, i. e., from the name 
to the object, or from the object to the name. In the study ofa 
foreign language as ordinarily pursued, association is single or 
perhaps better, is neither, as it requires the intervention of the 
mother tongue. To explain, the word chair calls up the object 
readily, or the object will cause the word image to appear. The 
word chaise, or sfuh/, however does not call up the image of 
the object but the image of the word chair, and this calls up the 
object. Schematically it might be represented thus, let M rep- 
resent the mother tongue, F the foreign, and O the object ; then in 
using the vernacular we have M<—>O while in the acquisition 
of French we have F—> M—>0O. O—>M-—>F. It should 
be O <—>F.! 

Without carrying the illustration to any further length, the 
pedagogical bearing may now be pointed out. Language should 
not be taught by individual words, for, in so doing, an association 
is established between the language learned and the mother 
tongue. 2. The idea should precede the word, so that they 
may arise together in consciousness and thus become yoke-fel- 
lows. 3. The various terms should be employed in different 
connections, so that many associations may gather around a 
word and make its retention easy and its recall pleasurable. 
4. The concrete must precede the abstract. 5. As much as 
possible must be made of the language studied without the 
intervention of the nationale. 

The voice of psychology gives us instruction as to how the 
mind operates upon wholes rather than parts; how it proceeds 
from the knowledge we already have to the unknown, from 
perception to conception, and from the simple to the more 
complex ; how the laws of neural habit are established, how 
the growth of will power is developed, and last, how all instruc- 
tion must be graded to the stages of the mental development of 
learner. 
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PEDAGOGIC SUGGESTIONS. 


It is a generally acknowledged fact that language teaching 
has not kept pace with the other departments of school and 
college work in the onward march of progressive development. 
Mathematics and science have been so systematized that much 
can be, and is, accomplished in a comparatively short period. 
With language there is such a tenacious clinging to ancient 
customs, and such a veneration for, and conservation of, methods 
hoary with age and emaciated with use, that a great part of 
the formative period of the student life is practically wasted in 
the disheartening formalism that seems to pervade the subject 
everywhere. Well might the German leaders of pedagogic 
thought cry out in anguish of spirit: ‘‘ Der Sprachuntericht 
muss umkehren.’’ The spirit of advance seems to have so 
seized that nation, that the very air is full of the reform cry. 

It is a positive crime, chargeable to the well intentioned but 
deluded body of men and women who have in charge this 
special work, to cause young men and women to spend in 
thumbing a dictionary the hours that ought to be passed in 
fruitful effort. It would not be so unfortunate a state of affairs 
if, at the close of eight or ten years spent in language study, 
the student could readily read or fluently speak the languages, 
but the facts are the very opposite. 

Some one is to blame for this. Where does the fault lie? 
First and chiefly in the method, and secondly in the texts em- 
ployed. Notwithstanding the efforts of reformers, such as 
those sketched above, teachers still persist in teaching the 
ancient and the modern languages with the same ends in view, 
and by the same methods. It is true, that upto a certain 
point, the methods should coincide, but the trouble has been 
that the vital spirit that ought to pervade all modern language 
study, has either never arisen, or has been strangled in the 
conflict with the ‘‘ Dead languages,’’ as so many are prone to 
callthem. It is time to learn a lesson at nature’s school and 
to do things along the line of the least resistance. 

It may be Utopian, but I can see no reason why language 
study shall not have accomplished its work by the time the 
pupil has attained the age of eighteen, so that his succeeding 
years may be given to scientific study of language, or the 
broadening of his culture by a course in the other departments 
of study. It is a well established fact, that very little educative 
value comes to the adult in the study of a language fer se. 
How very necessary, then, to have the languages in such a state 
of proficiency that they will become the ready servant of the 
man in the pursuit of higher learning. 

There are a great many factors that will enter and modify 
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the teacher’s method. The foremost of these is the teacher’s 
aim. There can be but four ends to be reached in teaching 
language, viz.: reading, hearing, speaking, writing. I have 
given them in the order of their relative importance, so that 
the power to read (translate if necessary) is the supreme goal. 
Is it not a fact that what little use is made of the language is 
in acquiring the power to write, the very thing that is of the 
least importance ? 

Another important element is the age of the pupil. Surely 
the child of ten ought not to have thrown to it the same linguis- 
tic nuts to crack that are given to his more adult brother. Yet 
we find little or no differentiation in method when these two 
classes are concerned. 

Little attention is paid to the difference among pupils as to 
eye and ear-mindedness. All are taught through the eye, 
though many learn best through the ear, and all best through 
both avenues acting conjointly. 

The pupil’s past teaching, time at his disposal, and also at 
the teacher’s, character of texts, will be dominant factors in 
determining the course of action. ‘There is a tendency to place 
in the hands of a youthful student, as soon as he can begin to 
read, a selection from standard authors. He is thus brought 
into contact with the highly literary forms of the language and 
the difficulty of acquisition is made still more difficult. He 
should be given simple stories in the early stages. 

Supposing the pupil to have attained a proficiency in reading 
his native tongue, a line of procedure may be as follows: The 
first few weeks should be spent by the teacher in making the 
pupil familiar with the rudimentary sounds of the language, 
and peculiarities of construction and inflection, if the language 
be a classical one ; if a modern language, in teaching the pho- 
netics of the language and in simple conversation, so that 
a free and ready pronunciation may be acquired. As the aim 
of studying Latin and Greek is chiefly discipline, it is perhaps 
not advisable to introduce much conversation, but in the case 
of the moderns, the more conversation during the early stages 
the better. Reading aloud from a French or German text may 
profitably be introduced, and where the instructor cannot speak 
the language, take the place of conversation. But, if possible, 
during the first few months this should be employed, and in that 
time the pupil’s ear will have been sufficiently trained to dis- 
criminate the sounds, and a sufficient vocabulary will be gained 
to permit of future lessons being conducted in the language 
studied. This is very important, as mastery of a language 
comes, not from looking at the verbal forms and then giving 
the English equivalent. 

Translation is of vital importance as an educative factor and 
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should not be neglected, neither should it be the chief agency 
employed. The principle is: ‘‘ These ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.’’ The pedagogic principle 
of Comenius is still true in the main, ‘‘learn to do by doing,’’ 
or in its more modern form ‘‘learn to know by doing,’’ and 
‘‘Jearn to do by knowing,’’ which, when translated into linguistic 
pedagogy, would read ‘‘ learn to know by using.’’ It is aston- 
ishing how much can be accomplished in three months of vital 
contact with the language. 150 or 200 words are sufficient to 
conduct an ordinary lesson, and these can easily be acquired. 

During these early weeks a suitable reader should be allowed 
the pupils. The language therein should be as free from per- 
plexing idioms as possible. Short passages should be read to 
the pupil and then translated. They may then be read by the 
pupil and transcribed at his home, or desk. As time advances 
the teacher will find it less necessary to give attention to this 
phase of the work, and he may thenceforth devote his time to 
the facilitating of the reading knowledge. He should be at all 
times the pupil’s dictionary. Various devices, by way of aid 
have been introduced, such as the bi-lingual series of Marcel 
and others, and interlinear texts. Both of these are good if 
correctly used. After the first few weeks, preference, however, 
should be given to uni-lingual texts, especially if they be a 
version of some fairy tale, story or incident with which the pupil 
is familiar in his own language. 

After a fair reading knowledge has been attained, work on 
formal grammar, transcription and translation may be intro- 
duced. Retroversion will be found an excellent task. 

The plan of keeping the learner in constant contact with the 
language must produce a mastery of the language in one-half 
the time, than when, as at present, no serious work is done 
except in turning the language studied into the vernacular and 
translating disconnected, and even sometimes silly English 
sentences into the foreign tongue. It has further the advantage 
of familiarizing the student with the native signification and 
uses of the individual terms. It also makes the sentence the 
element of study, and lastly it is, as far as can be, a substitute 
for residence among the people whose language is being 
learned. 

With the classical languages there is no valid reason why a 
similar line of procedure should not be followed. Roger 
Ascham propounded the first and only true method. It is 
certainly unpedagogic to begin with the abstract, which the 
classical method does. Rules of grammar are studied and 
syntactical gymnastics are introduced, before the student has 
any knowledge of the material heis going to handle. It is true, 
that, since these languages are highly inflected, some knowledge 
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of their verbal forms must be obtained, but there is no sound 
reason why the five declensions, all adjectival and pronominal 
paradigms, and the conjugations, even to the semi-deponant, 
must be mastered before the work of reading a text begins. 
The student should be introduced to an author as soon as 
possible, and grammatical knowledge will grow out of the work 
with the text. 

Another unjustifiable method is to give the pupil a certain 
number of lines to prepare for a recitation exercise, without 
furnishing him with any aid other than a confusing lexicon, 
and a bewildered brain. Why not, as Ascham advises, first 
translate the lines so that he may have some idea of their 
significance, and thus be enabled to feel that he is making some 
progress with the task. Hard, difficult roads do not develop 
particularly strong horses, neither do unnatural methods pro- 
duce giant intellects. I plead strongly and earnestly for more 
help for the student and less laying on of burdens grievous to 
be borne. A teacher can do his pupil no greater service than 
teach him how to correctly use a ‘‘pony’’ if his own time be 
too much engrossed to permit of his frequently translating the 
Latin for the pupil. Here, as in modern languages, what the 
student wants is quantity and not minuteness. More gram- 
mar will be learned by reading Czesar through in this fashion 
with syntactical explanations, as occasion demands, than can be 
acquired by months of ‘‘rule learning.’’ Though the more 
recent grammars have made great advances, there remains 
yet much to do. 

There is still another side to this question, and that is the age 
at which to commence language study. Statistics on this point 
are extremely meagre, but agree that it should begin at a very 
early age. Some writers and experienced teachers assert that, 
when possible, two languages should be learned from birth. 
It does seem that nature has set apart a portion of life and con- 
secrated it to this purpose. The plastic period seems the best 
adapted to thisend. This would throw it somewhere between 
infancy and puberty. If it were necessary to name a definite 
year, 5 or 7 would seem very fitting for the commencement of 
this work. By the time the child is ten he will havea sufficient 
grasp of one foreign tongue to permit the introduction of a 
second. At twelve Latin may be begun. 

An interesting question, and one that ought to be settled by 
a sufficiently broad piece of experimentation, is whether a 
modern language or Latin should come first, and if a modern 
language, which one? It does seem that the step from English 
to Latin is too extended. The chasm lying between them may 
fittingly be bridged over by French, which has so much in 
common with both. 
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What the present system of education sadly needs is a language 
kindergarten, where properly qualified teachers would give oral 
instruction in French or German. It does seem that this vital 
period of the child life is not improved as it should be. If this 
instruction were confined to speaking, there would be no serious 
danger of hurting the child. Thousands of children yearly 
learn to speak, besides their mother tongue, the language of 
their environment. Their acquisitive linguistic power seems 
even greater than the adult’s, then why should we not use it? 

The practicability of the kindergarten idea shows itself in 
two ways. First, all the lightness and activity of kindergartens 
appeals strongly to child nature, so strongly indeed, that no 
difficulty is found in teaching children lengthy songs and poems 
when movement and music are employed. The words, the 
thoughts, are sung and danced into their very souls. How 
easily and delightfully would foreign languages lend themselves 
thereto. 

Again, everything with which the child would come in con- 
tact would have a language content; the names of the several 
articles he handles, their use, all instruction, the games, every- 
thing connected therewith. It would become for him a veritable 
little France or Germany. 

This might be extended far beyond the kindergarten period. 
Why should there not be language laboratories, the same as 
are provided for psychology and the sciences. Instead of barren 
walls, maps and charts would appear; instead of vacant cor- 
ners, useful apparatus would be found, and instead of drowsy 
students and wearisome lectures there would be the busy hum of 
a foreign metropolis. Prof. Learned, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in the Journal of Pedagogy, offers a couple of timely 
suggestions, viz.: The employment of environment, and differ- 
entiation in method. He would have students preparing for 
scientific or mechanical work taught on a purely utilitarian 
basis ; those looking towards the learned professions on a culture 
basis; and those preparing for investigations in philology and 
literature on a scientific basis. He would further surround the 
student with sights and articles connected with the language he 
was studying, so that the very air he breathed would be per- 
meated with the same, and everything he touched would give 
him a linguistic thrill. 

Such is no more visionary than were scientific laboratories at 
the begining of this century. Why could we not have some- 
where in this country an institution of advance work where all 
the lectures would be given in French and German, so that 
American students could get at home the benefit of foreign 
residence? 
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EXPERIMENTS. 


I close this paper with a description of three classes of experi- 
ments which have been carried on in connection therewith. 

In order to test the practicability of the kindergarten idea, I 
took my own son, a lad of five years, and employing the articles 
of the home, particularly those of the sleeping apartments, 
dining-room and table, and kitchen, gave him the German names 
for 5 or 6 of them daily. Gradually I introduced a few verbs and 
adjectives. When I ceased the exercise with him, he could 
readily name all the articles and use many of them in simple 
sentences. After a period of eight months, during which there 
had been no reference to the German he had learned, I submit- 
ted him to an examination and found to my surprise, that he 
retained his acquired knowledge almost as well as I did myself. 

My second experiment was undertaken to discover the advisa- 
bility of dispensing with lexicographic work, i. e., letting the 
instructor be also the student’s lexicon. I had successfully tried 
this method with youthful students but desired to see what would 
be the result with an adult. Compayré’s ‘‘ Histoire de Peda- 
gogique’’ was chosen. The first 110 pages were translated by 
the pupil. (It should be stated that he had little or no know- 
ledge of French grammar and none whatever of vocabulary. ) 
In reading these pages, he used me freely as a dictionary and 
a translator, whenever an awkward idiom occurred. In this 
text there is a more or less often recurrence of words which 
enabled the terms to become fixed in the mind of the reader. 
At the end of the 110 pages he was able to translate, with an 
occasional lift by me, 7 pages an hour. He was then asked to 
read without my help, and a record of the time and pages was 
kept the same as before. It was found that after 4 hours’ work 
he had covered 20 pages, or had translated at a rate of 5 
pages an hour. His intimate knowledge of Latin enabled him 
to comprehend the French much more readily than he would 
have done. The experiment shows that, in his case at least, 
there is no virtue in thumbing unnecessarily a dictionary. 

My third experiment was to test, quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, the scheme of preceding the foreign term by the action 
or the object it represented, i. e., pursuing with adults the sys- 
tem that nature employs with the child. With adults it was 
found that no perceptible advantage was gained by such a meth- 
od. Persons who are eye-minded do equally as well, when the 
German word is associated with the English word through the 
eye, as they do when it is associated with the object, or action, 
through the ear; while those who are distinctly ear or motor- 
minded produce better results by the latter method. It came 
out very strongly in this experiment, that no one method is 
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adapted to mankind generally, and it must be concluded that it 
will be a serious pedagogic error, to seize upon a single method 
and employ it exclusively in mass instruction. Individual pe- 
culiarities must be taken into consideration by the successful 
teacher. With children, however, the results are strongly in 
favor of employing nature’s methods. 

A very interesting piece of work is being carried on success- 
fully in the Eliot School, Boston, under the able principalship 
of Mr. G. S. Webster. This school is situated in the midst of 
the foreign population, and one of its chief functions is to teach 
this foreign element the English language. ‘The method em- 
ployed is virtually that recommended by M. Gouin, e. g., the em- 
ployment of the motor element, by means of which all exercises 
are illustrated by the corresponding action. With this motor 
element is associated the English; as the children progress, 
charts and books are brought into play, and they are required 
to give in their own language the substance of a sentence or 
paragraph. So successful have been the efforts of this institu- 
tion that there can no longer be any doubt that some such 
method is the proper one for the youthful learner. Two things 
have come out very clearly in the experience of this school, viz.: 
Adults learn a language (spoken) much more slowly than chil- 
dren, and the most rapid acquisition on the part of the children 
takes place between the ages of eight and twelve. 

My thanks are due to President Hall and Dr. Burnham for 
their generous suggestions and aid, and to Mr. Webster for his 
kindness in supplying me with information concerning the 
Eliot School. 
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COURSES OF STUDY IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





By T. R. CROSWELL, Scholar in Pedagogy, Clark University. 


This paper aims to give the status of instruction in the 
elementary school, as it appears to the writer, after a study of 
courses and extended correspondence with teachers in all parts 
of the country. 

The treatment has fallen into four almost distinct parts: (1) 
the Legal Requirements, treating of the beginnings of our present 
curricula, and of the influence upon them of the State laws; 
(2) the State Courses, a description and comparison of the uni- 
form courses which have been prepared by a majority of the 
States ; (3) a brief section on Ungraded Schools based on a study 
of daily programmes of recitations; (4) and a description and 
comparison of C7zty Courses. 


I. LEGAL REQUIREMENTS. 


Growth of the curriculum. Without attempting to enter into 
an historical study of the evolution of the curriculum of the 
elementary schools in this country, it is worth while to 
note which branches have crept in during the period of our 
national existence, and to consider some of the influences which 
have tended to bring about the present diversity. * 

At the close of the last century the curriculum was almost | 
wholly confined to English (reading, spelling. grammar, pen- 
manship), and to arithmetic. The Bible was the principal book! 
used in reading, although the psalter, catechism, and later the 
New England Speller, were also used. 

Noah Webster states that the introduction of his Sfelling 
Book, in 1783, ‘‘ produced a great change in the department of 
spelling,’’ and that ‘‘spelling was taught with more care and 
accuracy for twenty years after that period than it has since the 
introduction of multiplied books and studies.’’? Grammar, if 
taught at all, was limited to learning such rules as were to be 
found in the spelling books of the period. Penmanship was 





* For a fuller account of the elementary school atthe beginning of 
the century consult the interesting historical articles by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo and R. M. Johnson in The Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1894-5, Vol. II. 

‘H. Barnard: Educational Development, p. 369. 
2 Ibid. p. 367. 
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often limited to evening lessons conducted by itinerant teachers, ! 
or at best the teacher showed how to nib the pen, and set copies 
for the older pupils.” No child was considered advanced enough 
to begin this art until he had passed several years in school.? 
Mathematical instruction was confined to ‘‘ciphering.’’ There 
were few or no text books, and the teacher usually ‘‘set the 
sums.’’ The work was done upon paper, as slates were not 
used in the common schools until after the period of the Rev- 
olutionary War.?* 

In Pennsylvania, ‘‘ to cipher beyond the ‘rule of three’ was 
deemed a notable event and mere surplusage.’’ In some locali- 
ties arithmetic was taught only in the evening schools.+* 
Geography and history were as yet hardly considered as a 
regular part of the curriculum.® In some parts of the South, 
within fifty years, all instruction that the children received in 
these branches, was from itinerant teachers, who gave a series 
of lessons for a fixed sum. At the beginning of the century 
nearly all branches were thus taught in the Southern States by 
teachers who would locate fora time at different plantations. °® 

Gradually the number of studies has increased, until we now 
find a pretty uniform nucleus sanctioned by law, by general 
usage, or by both. This nucleus, as determined from statutory 
requirements, includes : 


READING, required in all States but R. I. and Wyo.; 


SPELLING, se ” ‘* Wyo., and N. H.; 
WRITING, a me ES m . ‘* Me., and Miss.; 
GRAMMAR, ms pei i - ec ee Fla., Ala.;7 


Penn.,* and Miss. ;7 
Azitumeric, “* ** » ‘¢ and Wyo.; 
GEOGRAPHY, ‘“ ‘SS § ee ‘* Wyo., Del., and Miss. ; 
HIsToRY, Sie tee. ee se < “2 we ee ee Os 
N. J., Del., Va., Ga., Tex., Neb., Wis., and S. Dak.; 
PHYSIOLOGY or TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION, required in all 
but Va., Ga., and Ark. 
In addition to this nucleus the following studies are also 
required : 
Civil Government, in Md., W. Va., Ky.. Mo., Tenn., S. C., 
Mich., Wis., Kan., Colo., and Calif. ;9 : 





1 MacMaster: History of the People of the United States. Vol. 11, 
. 569. 
P, Burton: The District School as It Was. 
’ Barnard: Educational Development, p. 367. 
4 Ibid. p. 369. 
* and ° Jbzd. 
* Not required in examination for third grade certificate. 
* See below ‘‘Composition and Language.’’ 
* May be taught orally. 
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Book-keeping, in Me., Md., W. Va., Minn., Wash., Ariz., and 
Calif. ;} 

‘* Elements of Science,’’ etc., in Me., Vt., Ill., and Colo.; 

Drawing, in Mass., Vt., Md., Ariz., and Calif. ; 

Music, in Md. and Calif. ; 

‘*‘Language,’’ in Miss. and N. Dak.; 

‘* Composition,’ in N. Y., Penn., Tex., Ky., Kan., and Neb.; 

Geometry, in Md.; 

Algebra, in Md.; 

Physics, in Colo. and Nev.; 

General History, in Md. and W. Va.; 

Kindness to Animals, in Me. and Wash.; 

Defining, in N. C.; 

Good behavior, in Mass., Md., and S. C.; 

Domestic Economy, in Ma.; 

Agriculture, in Me. and Md.; 

Orthoépy, in Wis.; 

Attention to Morals, Ventilation, etc., in Ore., Wash., Mont., 
and others ; 

‘* Such other studies,’’ as the local school board may deem best, in 
Me., N. H., Mass., Ct., Del., S. C., La., Tex., Nev., 
Wash., and Ariz. 


These studies represent the minimum requirement of the 
law: special laws on ‘‘the studies to be taught’’ being found 
in about one-third of the States ; and in the other States, where 
the examinations of the teacher differ according to the grade of 
the certificate, the qualification for the lowest grade being taken. 

Instruction in the French or German language in localities 
where the foreign population reaches a certain proportion is re- 
quired by several States. 

Some of these new studies, for example, language and com- 
position, are either the same branches under different names, or 
the name implies a broader development or a different concep- 
tion of the aim of the instruction ; but the greater number are 
relatively distinct from anything in the oldcurriculum. Ina 
fourth of the States, although certain studies are not prescribed 
by law, their introduction is optional with the local school board, 
e. g., in Massachusetts, algebra, vocal music, agriculture, sew- 
ing, the use of tools, and cooking. A table? based upon the 
qualifications for first and second grade certificates greatly in- 
creases the number of States prescribing the studies given above, 
and adds other branches, as physical geography, chemistry, 
zoology, literature and current topics. 


1 May be taught orally. 
2 Such a table will be found in the appendix to Fellows’ recent book, 
A Study in School Supervision and Maintenance. Topeka, 1896. 
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Some of the variations from this legal nucleus are worthy of 
notice. Thus in Rhode Island until 1885 there was absolutely 
no specification! as to the branches to be pursued; but in that 
year the activity of the W. C. T. U. forced the State to adopt a 
statute requiring ‘‘the School Committee to make provision 
for instruction in physiology and hygiene, with special reference 
to the effects of alcoholic liquors, stimulants, and narcotics upon 
the human system.’’ Physiology and hygiene is also the only 
study prescribed by the Statutes of Wyoming. This ‘‘ shall be 
taught,’’ ? and every teacher must be examined upon it before 
receiving a certificate. 

Little Delaware has the next lowest requirement. The law 
concerning qualification reads: ‘‘ They (the school committee ) 
shall employ no teacher whom they shall not have just grounds 
to believe of good moral character, and well qualified to teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and English grammar, and such 
other branches of knowledge as they may deem necessary to be 
taught in their district. They may employ a female teacher 
(in respect to whom the qualification of reading and writing 
may be sufficient) when, and for such part of the year, as they 
may deem it best to do so.”’ 

There are two sections in the New Hampshire Statutes which 
illustrate the indirect way in which a law specifying studies may 
be framed, and also the indefiniteness and elasticity of such 
laws. ‘The first of these, on the raising of money, reads, ‘‘The 
sums so raised shall be appropriated to the sole purpose of main- 
taining public schools within the town for teaching reading, 
writing, English grammar, arithmetic, geography, and such 
other branches as are adapted to the advancement of the 
schools.’’? 

The other law, which defines in part the duties of the town 
school board, is as follows : ‘‘ They shall prescribe in all mixed 
schools, and in all graded schools above the primary, the study 
of physiology and hygiene with special reference to the effects 
of stimulants, alcoholic liquors, and narcotics, upon the human 
system, and may prescribe the study of algebra, geometry, sur- 
veying, book-keeping, philosophy, chemistry, and natural his- 
tory, or any of them, and other suitable studies.’’+* ; 

Virginia shows a conservative spirit: ‘‘ In every public free 
school, shall be taught orthography, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, grammar and geography ; and no other branches shall be 





1R. I. School Report, 1894, p. 268. 

?Laws 1887, Sec. 3969. 

3N. H. Public Statutes, 1891, Chap. 88, Sec. 3. 
*N. H. Public Statutes, 1891, Chap. 92, Sec. 6. 
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introduced except as allowed by special regulations to be devised 
by the Board of Education.’’! 

Maryland heads the list with twenty-one separate studies. 

‘In every district school there shall be taught orthography, 
reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, 
history of the United States, and good behavior; algebra, 
book-keeping, natural philosophy, the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, the Constitution of the State of Maryland, and the 
history of Maryland; vocal music, drawing, physiology, the 
laws of health, and domestic science shall also be taught; and 
the elements of agricultural science may in the discretion of the 
State Board of Education, be added to the branches required to 
be taught in the State Normal School, and in the public schools 
of the various counties of this State. Whenever the Board of 
District School Trustees shall deem it expedient, and in dis- 
tricts where there is a considerable German population, the 
Board of County School Commissioners, are authorized to cause 
the German Language to be taught, if they shall think proper 
to do so.’’? 

Tendencies of Statutory Requirements. "The old curriculum 
appears to have been based almost wholly on what may be 
called the social and economic needs of the individual, or at 
least upon what was conceived to be these needs. That this 
assumption is correct would appear from the fact that commonly 
the pupil himself or his parents decided what branches he 
should pursue. With the increased facilities of communication 
and the accompanying culture, different standards of living have 
arisen, bringing new wants; and the individual has demanded 
that new subjects be taught. But except for geography, his- 
tory, increased work in arithmetic, and possibly physiology, 
these demands have not been general; as a rule they have been 
from a class in society ; often they have been confined to a sin- 
gle State, or toa few States; thus, until recently, ‘‘ practical en- 
tomology ’’ was among the studies required in the schools of 
California; general history is required in Kentucky and West 
Virginia ; defining in North Carolina; domestic economy, in 
Maryland; and kindness to animals ten minutes per week in 
Maine and in Washington. 

Closely allied to the utilitarian demand of the masses has 
often been the influence of prominent educators, through whose 
judgment, guided by personal observation and by the study of 
other systems, such branches as calisthenics, music, drawing, 
and nature study, have been widely introduced without the 
support of legalenactment. Thus the growth of the curriculum 

1 Code of Va., 1887, Sec. 1497. 

* Public School Laws of Maryland, 1894, Chap. 7, Sec. 39. 
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has been fostered by an imitation of other systems, and also 
from a slightly broader conception of the needs of the individual. 

A further influence, which, for the lack of a better term, may 
be called sentimental pressure, has been felt in all sections of 
the country. ‘This influence appears in two noticeable forms : 
first, the political or patriotic expression is seen in the laws, of 
more than a dozen States which require civil government and in 
about half as many which require State history. But the most 
marked example of this sentimental pressure where a single 
idea has left its impress upon the curriculum, is seen in the wide 
and rapid spread of statutory requirements for temperance in- 
struction. 

Looking back over this century of growth one cannot fail to 
be impressed with the tendency toward the multiplication of 
subjects in the curriculum. Not less marked is the bare utili- 
tarian basis upon which these subjects rest, and perhaps most 
marked of all is the independent position which each branch 
holds. 

Effects of Statutory Requirements. It is possible to trace out 
the effectiveness, and results of these laws to some extent. Thus 
in answer to the question, ‘‘Is your course regulated, or pre- 
scribed, or restricted, in any way by law or other agencies,’’ in 
the returns from about one-third of the cities the State law was 
the only thing mentioned as a restriction. Occasionally the 
local board was also felt as an interference. On the other hand, 
a fourth of the returns stated emphatically that there were no 
restrictions ; this answer often came from a State which had a 
definite law on ‘‘ the studies to be taught ;’’ and sometimes the 
cities in the same State were about equally divided upon the 
question. A few of those who answered, ‘‘ No,’’ qualified it by 
some such statement, as ‘‘except in a few studies.’’ Temper- 
ance instruction was the only subject specified. 

Several of the State courses are definitely based upon the 
studies which the State law requires, and do not outline work 
in other subjects, although they may suggest work in them ; 
while in other States the courses are not limited by the studies 
so required. 

From other sources we get a few glimpses of the effect of 
these laws upon the rural schools. For example, in Connecti- 
cut,! investigations among such schools often showed a neglect 
of geography, and history, though not an ignoring of the law. 
Temperance instruction was quite generally given, though the re- 
sults were not always satisfactory to the inspectors. Theschools 
of the neighboring State of Rhode Island, where only one study 





1Report, Conn. Board of Education, 1896. 
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(physiology) is prescribed, teach practically the same branches! 
as those in States which are more strict from a statutory stand- 
point. On the other side, we have a bit of positive evidence from 
West Virginia, where general history has been widely introduced 
into the schools by legal enactment ; and of negative evidence, 
from the apparent neglect of writing in many of the rural 
schools of Maine. The latter is one of the few States which 
does not prescribe penmanship, and in many of its rural schools 
no period? is assigned in the programme for formal instruction 
in this subject. 

The general inference from these returns is that in most cases 
the laws are practically dead letters; as the studies in the 
nucleus would be taught anyway, and others, not prescribed, 
are also almost universally included in the city courses; while 
on the other hand certain studies prescribed by some of the States 
are not taught, especially inthe smaller schools, The latter are 
mostly the exceptional studies, and their neglect may be due 
either to the absurdity of the requirement, or to local difficulties 
which make the teaching of them impracticable. 


II. STATE COURSES OF STUDY. 


General Description. At the time of writing twenty-four 
States have uniform courses of study, Kansas has such a course 
in preparation, and the State Board of Education of Mississippi 
‘is authorized to provide a course, but has not deemed it advis- 
able to do so, because of the varying terms in the counties.’’ 
To give an adequate description of all these courses, it would 
be almost necessary to describe each separately. Perhaps the 
most essential characteristic, found in all, is an attempt by some 
sort of organization and system to make the work of the 
school more rational, more definite, and less wasteful. Every 
one of these does more or less minutely outline the work to be 
done. But the manner of presentation varies greatly. Thusin 
Kentucky the course is printed in tabular form on one side of 
a sheet of paper less than nine by sixteen inches. Several® 
other States have courses which are briefly outlined, and cover 
but a few pages. The more common form is a pamphlet of 
thirty to sixty pages, the most of which is taken up by an out- 
line of the work to be done in the various branches, often ac- 
companied by suggestions of methods of instruction. The rest 
of the pamphlet contains suggestions and information for the 
carrying out of the course, e. g., methods of classification and 
examination. The longest course of all is that published by 





1Rhode Island School Report, 1894, p. 268. 
4See Table II. 
3 Ohio, Nev., Mont., Utah. 
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the Massachusetts Board of Education, the work and method 
is here outlined for each grade, and covers in all one hundred 
and twenty-two pages. 

But while this purpose of systematizing the work of the rural 
schools is the most widely characteristic feature, it is not the 
only aim nor that most worthy of notice. Here is what some of 
the courses say for themselves : 

Michigan calls it an ‘‘attempt to effect a more thorough 
organization and greater uniformity in the schools of our rural 
districts.’’ 

The New York Manual reads: ‘‘In this manual no attempt 
is made to give in detail all the methods to be pursued, but on- 
ly to present a general outline of the plan to be pursued.”’ 

Colorado tells us that ‘‘It is not expected that all the work 
outlined in the Course of Study will be done as outlined, but 
teachers are expected to leave their mark in the result. 

The Course of Study is simply intended to help, to guide.’’ 

In the introduction to the Washington Course of Study we 
find this explanation of the aim of the revising committee: 
‘‘ The Board of Education has attempted to work out the course 
more in detail and to designate just what should be attempted 
in each month of the year, leaving ample scope for the teacher 
in the selection of her own methods of securing the desired 
end.”’ 

The introduction to the Iowa manual reads: ‘‘In preparing 
this Course of Study, the aim throughout has been, First: 
To provide a plain, practical, and progressive outline, which it 
followed carefully will give the pupils a thorough common school 
education and secure a symmetrical development of their in- 
tellectual powers. Second: To unify the work of teachers and 
superintendents throughoutthe State. . . Third: Tointroduce 
the common school branches only. Fourth: To simplify classi- 
fication and regulate gradation and promotion, thereby making 
the work of the teacher lighter, but more systematic and effec- 
tive. Fifth: To divide the entire course into definite portions, 
so that a record of the progress and standing of each pupil may 
be preserved, and confusion and loss of time usually resulting 
from frequent change of teachers avoided.’’ 

The course from North Dakota makes among others the fol- 
lowing claims : 

‘‘t. It (the course of study) is simple, clear, concise, com- 
prehensive, logical, progressive, and suggestive rather than 
dictatorial. 2. It aims to give sufficient ‘limitations’ both as 
to time employed by the hes and the amount to be studied 
in this time. . 5. Unlike most courses, it allows 
the teacher to think . . . . to study the child, to keep 
him constantly before the course as greater than the course; to 
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judge and adjust his work according to his needs.’’ The 
Manual and Uniform Course of Study for the Elementary and 
High Schools of Indiana is a scholarly and thoughtful attempt 
to present a higher ideal of their work to the teachers of the 
State. It is certainly a sincere attempt to accomplish what is 
stated indirectly as its purpose, i. e., ‘‘ The course of study is 
made for the pupil, not the pupil for the course.’’ The teacher’s 
standpoint is: ‘‘ What can I do for the pupil in this school 
year with the subjects given in the course of study? The 
problem is to set before him pure ideals of life and cause him 
to be dominated by them.”’ 

Nearly a third! of these State courses were first published 
through the influence of a State Educational Association ; most 
often that of the department of County Superintendents. This 
appears to be the natural genesis of the State course ; often 
there were courses of study in several counties before the general 
movement for the entire State. In* some instances the course 
of study was drawn up and published for several years by the 
association, before it was turned over to the State. In Illinois, 
the first edition of 25,000 copies, published by the State in 1889, 
was insufficient to meet the demand ; and two rival publishing 
houses began:to print it. In 1893, when the revised edition was 
ready for the press, the State appropriation for public printing 
being low, the educational printers of the State were given free 
use of the manuscript, and one of these printers now publishes 
the course, supplying county superintendents in Illinois and 
other States. 

More generally the State courses are prepared by the State 
Superintendent or Educational Department, assisted by promi- 
nent educators in the State, and are published by the State. In 
ten States they are prepared in accordance with law.* Thus 
the law of Kentucky reads that the State Board of Education 
‘* shall from time to time select and recommend a proper course 
of study;’’ the State Superintendent of Nebraska is ‘‘ authorized ’’ 
to publish, and is ‘‘ held responsible for the course.’’ In other 
States the State Superintendent ‘‘is required to prepare a 
course of study,’’ or the course of study is published ‘‘ by 
authority.’’ The Maryland course forms a part of the By- 
Laws of the State Board of Education. 

In addition to the demands of the county superintendents 
and other directors of education, it would seem that the recent 
general agitation of questions relating to the curriculum may 
have had its influence, for none of these States has had a 





1Colo., N. Y., Mich., Minn., Ohio, Ill., Nev. 
2Ind., Mich., N. Y¥., Colo., So. Dak. 
3 Vt., W. Va., Ky., Wis., N. Dak., Mont., Wash., Nebr., Me., Md. 
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course longer than fifteen years, though there may have been 
spasmodic attempts in some States at an earlier period.! Ten 
years ago Massachusetts, Washington, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota alone published them. Colorado, Nebraska, Illinois and 
Kentucky had also adopted courses prior to 1890; and since 
that date sixteen? more have been added. The years 1893 and 
1895 are especially noteworthy in the history of the State course. 
During the former several adopted a course for the first time, 
and there was a noticeable tendency in other States to revise. 
In the latter year Vermont adopted a course of study for both 
the elementary and the high school; the State authorities in 
Montana, Missouri, and Maine, and the Educational Associa- 
tion in Kansas took action toward publishing State courses of 
study for elementary schools ; in New Hampshire a bill author- 
izing the publication of a State Course of Study passed the 
legislature, but was vetoed by the Governor; in California 
much of the educational interest of the years centered around 
the work of a Committee of the Educational Council of the 
State, which was appointed to consider the question of a uniform 
course of study for the elementary schools. 

The Studies. An examination of these courses reveals a 
marked utilitarian tendency both in the selection of the subject 
matter and in the methods used. Still this tendency is not so 
universal as with the studies legally required. Undoubtedly 
the school laws themselves have done much to produce this 
result in the State courses. Imitation of local courses has also 
helped to give this utilitarian stamp. This tendency is empha- 
sized by the limitation of history to a collection of facts relating 
to the United States alone; and also by the fact that book- 
keeping appears as a separate study in nearly one half of these 
courses. However the subjective basis in the selection is not 
wholly ignored, though greatly overshadowed by the objective. 
Traces of the former are found in the statements of the purpose 
of the course and in the methods suggested. The courses from 
Indiana and North Dakota show this side strongly. Certain of 
the studies also reveal this influence ; thus nature study, under 
some name, is found in two-thirds of the courses; music and 
drawing in one-third. There is also an increasing emphasis 
placed upon supplementary reading, both for information and 
for the formation of a taste for good literature. 

As perhaps will be anticipated there is little to be said in 
regard to correlation. In Indiana there is an attempt to con- 


1 As a brief course in Illinois about 1879, and county courses in West 
Virginia and Indiana as early as 1873. 

2 Mich., W. Va., Iowa, Ind., S. Dak., Nev., N. Dak., Conn., Ohio, 
N. Y., Utah, Mont., Md., Vt., Me., and Mo. 
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centrate the work about the child. Taking the branches re- 
quired by the State law, which happen to be just the bare nucleus 
found throughout these State courses, the course adapts them 
to the child, in the various grades, according to the spiral plan. 
North Dakota has a course which smacks of the Herbartian 
School. There is co-ordination about three cores, not very 
unlike those suggested by President de Garmo in the last chap- 
ter of his book on Herbart. ‘The first of these cores includes 
Form lessons and geography ; the second, Number lessons and 
arithmetic ; the third, Language lessons and history. There is 
little attempt at correlation in any of the other courses, beyond 
a union of spelling and language with reading, especially in 
the lower grades, and some use of supplementary reading. 

The following eight studies are found in every one of the 
twenty-four State courses of study; 1 Reading, 2 Spelling, 3 
Writing, 4 Language and Grammar, 5 Arithmetic, 6 Geog- 
raphy, 7 U.S. History, and 8 Physiology and Hygiene. If 
these are compared with those considered as the nucleus of the 
legally required studies, the only difference is that ‘‘ Language 
and Grammar’’ are found, where before ‘‘ Grammar’’ alone 
was mentioned. Though this appears like a slight difference, 
it seems to be very significant in that it suggests a vital change 
in the conception of the purpose of this branch. 

However the nucleus of the State courses is not confined to 
these eight studies. To them should be added Civil Govern- 
ment, which is found in all except Massachusetts, Ohio, Ver- 
mont, and Montana; and Drawing, in all except Ohio, Indiana, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Montana. 

Of the additional studies the most common are Nature Study 
and Book-keeping ; the former, varying in content and under 
five different names, appears in sixteen courses ; the latter, in 
nine. Music is in eight; Algebra in seven ; State History and 
Calisthenics, each in six ; Morals, in four ; Physics and Physical 
Geography, each in three; and Geometry in two courses ; 
Botany, Zoology and Physics each occupy one year in a three 
year course in science outlined for the State by Prof. Frank H. 
McMurray, formerly of the University of Illinois. Massachu- 
setts and Vermont emphasize instruction in Good Behavior. 

An examination of the Course of Study for the District Schools 
of Michigan, in many ways the most typical course, will give 
a very fair idea of the general sequence of studies. 

In Indiana alone do a// the branches of the course appear in 
every grade, though those of the mother tongue, and arithmetic, 
as a rule, extend throughout in all the courses. There are, 
however, many exceptions. Thus, in the last year, reading 
takes the form of literature in Indiana and Washington ; is 
dropped in Michigan and Nebraska ; while in New York, during 
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TABLE I. 


MICHIGAN DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 1895. 
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The crosses (x) indicate the years during which a study appears in the course. 

The braces (~—) means that the studies so included are considered as one study 

only 
* Takes the place of history the last term. 





the last two years, there are only one or two recitations, and 
in Connecticut only one-half hour per week of oral reading. 

Spelling is not mentioned in the work of the last two years 
in New York, and in several States takes on the form of word 
analysis. 

Language study without exception extends throughout the 
entire elementary course. The last two years are commonly 
devoted to the formal study of grammar from a text-book ; in 
Illinois it is so for the last four years, and in North Dakota, 
Montana, Vermont, and Utah for the last three. 

Excepting in North Dakota, where it is mostly incidental 
throughout, writing appears as a formal drill. This drill with 
the copy books extends from the beginning to the end of the 
course, except in several States where writing is incidental 
during the first two or three years. 

Arithmetic is in all grades of all the courses save one. In 
Washington algebra and book-keeping take its place during the 
ninth year. ‘The first two or three years are devoted to number 
work, the Grube system usually being adhered to. In North 
Dakota book-keeping is taught in connection with arithmetic, 
while the Connecticut course makes provision for both book- 
keeping and geometry. 

In seven instances the study of geography is outlined for the 
entire course; usually it is introduced during the third or 
fourth year, and extends over four or five years. Twice it_is 
omitted the last year of the course ; and three times it is inter- 
rupted for a year at the time when U.S. History is begun. By 
means of stories and supplementary reading in the lower grades, 
history is made to form a part of the work of every year in five 
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States. In the others it begins once in the third year ;! once 
in the fourth;? four times in the fifth;* four times in the 
seventh ;° twice in the eighth;® and once in the ninth. 
When once begun, it remains a part of the course to the end. 

Civil Government is usually associated with the latter part of 
the study of U. S. History. Occasionally it takes the place of 
history during the last year of the course. Drawing is out- 
lined for all grades in twelve courses ; for the lower part of the 
course in three instances, and the higher part in two. JA/usic 
and calisthenics are usually considered among the general exer- 
cises of the school. Nature study, general Lessons, Observation 
lessons, etc., often extend through the course, though the 
greatest stress is upon the early years. In Illinois the science 
work is for the last four years, and also for the advanced course 
(9th and toth years). Book-keeping appears once in the fourth 
and fifth years, but is usually along with the other secondary 
studies, algebra, geometry, physical geography, and physics, 
reserved for the closing years of the elementary course. In 
Nebraska, New York, and Washington certain of these studies 
are elective. 

Means of Enforcing the Courses. As only ten of these twenty- 
four courses are prepared in accordance with law, and in no 
State is the course strictly followed, it will not be out of place 
to mention some of the means used to make the State course of 
study effective. Nearly all of these States have county super- 
intendents, and several courses emphasize their duty in regard 
to the course. Thus one State superintendent writes in the 
introduction to his course: ‘‘It is hoped that each school 
commissioner will advise his teachers to study and use the 
Manual and Classification Register, instruct them in its use, 
insist upon careful reports, and make life a burden to those who 
are too careless or lazy to attend to the work.’’ 

In some of the States the Summer Institute work is based 
largely upon the course of study. In a few, at least, the larger 
scholars are supposed to be somewhat familiar with the course. 
The regulations of Colorado require that a copy of the course 
shall always be in the school room. 

The work of the county superintendent is supplemented by 
various methods of gradation, and frequently by systems of 
examination and registration. ‘Twelve States have as many 
grades as school years. Thus Massachusetts and New York 
have nine grades each; while ten? other States have eight 
each. Two ofthese, Colorado and Minnesota, formerly attempted 





1Mont. ?Wash. *Iowa, Neb., N. Dak., Md. ‘IIl., Nev., Utah. 
5 W. Va., Mich., Colo., Mo. ®Ohio, N. Y. 7 Ninth. 
2 Iowa, Ohio, Ind., Mich., Minn., Conn., Colo., Nev., S. Dak., Utah. 
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to make five artificial grades in the eight year course ; Kentucky 
and Maine alone retain a five grade course. In Nebraska the 
school period is divided into ‘‘ 4 courses ;’’ the Primary and 
Intermediate, each into two classes, covering one year each ; 
the Grammar, two classes of one year each; and the Advanced, 
one year. North Dakota has four ‘‘Grades’’ of two years 
each. In five States three grades are made. ‘Thus in Montana 
eight years are divided into a Primary Grade of two years, and 
an Intermediate and a Grammar Grade of three years each. 
The other four States have nine year courses. In Wisconsin 
there are ‘‘ Three Forms’’ of three years each. The purpose 
of this gradation is not ‘‘to regulate one pupil’s progress by 
that of another; but to require each pupil to make equal 
progress inall branches.’’ ‘‘A Form isa body of related work, 
not a group of pupils.’’ Washington has nine years of nine 
months each, divided into a Primary Grade of two years, an 
Intermediate Grade of four, and a Grammar Grade of three. 
West Virginia makes a similar arrangement of the two lower 
grades, although allowing only six months to the year, but 
the ‘‘ Upper Grade’’ means either three years of six months or 
two years of nine months. Vermont divides her nine year 
course into three ‘‘ periods’’ of three ‘‘ grades’’ each. In IIli- 
nois the course recognizes only two grades—Primary and Gram- 
mar, each of which is divided into four years. The principle 
of alternation of studies, which here means alternation by years 
rather than by days, is relied upon to greatly reduce the number 
of studies. In no other State is this principle made so prominent. 
The most of the work in the Missouri course is outlined to be 
taken in seven years, although an eighth ‘‘ year’’ or ‘‘ grade’’ 
is added. ‘‘ Where properly organized a large percentage of 
the country schools will be found to have no eighth grade.’’ 
This gradation and classification of the individual school is 
often left to the teacher. In other States some system of exam- 
ination is either required or recommended ; required directly in 
New York, Colorado, Washington, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota ; required indirectly in North Dakota and West Vir- 
ginia. In the last two suggested tests appear at the close of the 
work outlined for each grade, these courses being prescribed by 
law. In Nebraska, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, ex- 
aminations for promotion are strongly recommended and to some 
extent carried out. Sometimes the teacher conducts the exam- 
intions at the close either of each term,! or year,” or grade ;* 
and keeps a record of the work of the pupils. Then the county 





1Ind.. Ill., Wash., Mich., Colo., Neb. 
2 Iowa. 
3 Wis., N. Y. 
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superintendent gives certificates of promotion, and at the close 
of the course holds, usually at some central place, a ‘final 
examination,’’ granting diplomas to the successful candidates. 

Extent Followed. ‘Though it is impossible to ascertain to just 
what extent the State courses are used in the schools, it is 
evident that the extent varies greatly in the different States, 
owing to the different degrees in which the course is adapted to 
local conditions, and especially owing to the means used to 
enforce it. In some States! the courses appear to be used very 
widely ; while in others they have very slight influence. 

Among the duties of the State Board of Education of Ken- 
tucky, is that it ‘‘shall prescribe and publish a public graded 
course of study for the common schools, specifying the order of 
studies and the time allotted to each, which course of study 
shall be observed by the teacher, and enforced by the trustees.’’” 
To meet this requirement the Board has prepared a course, and 
a daily programme, ‘‘ for the great mass of our students, es- 
pecially in the country districts. ‘‘Some cities have power to 
add to the course, but none to subtract.’’4 

The State Superintendent of West Virginia writes that the 
State course is ‘‘used in many counties of other States than 
this. It is the basis of our schocl work, and almost the entire 
teaching force of the State is now engaged in an effort to grade 
according to this plan.’’ 

The present superintendent of Wisconsin speaks highly of 
the State course: ‘‘ District boards and even teachers in the 
country schools may modify the elementary course of study for 
the common schools. This course is, however, so comprehen- 
sive, and has so long been made the basis of institute work in 
the institutes of this State, that wherever it is followed at all, 
it is followed quite closely. Public sentiment is strongly in favor 
of the common school course, and it is now almost unanimously 
approved by teachers and school boards.’’® 

‘In some towns,’’ in Massachusetts, ‘‘ the course for element- 
ary schools, prepared under the direction of the Board of 
Education, is the authorized course, and is closely followed by 
teachers ; in other towns it is used as a basis of work required, 
more particular directions being given by the school committee 
or superintendent.’’® Some superintendents use it as the basis 
of their own courses. ‘There are, however, school committee 
men and even teachers in the State who do not know that there 
is a course prepared by the State. 





1 Especially in Illinois, Kentucky and Wisconsin. 
2 Code 1894, Sec. 4382. 

3 Letter, State Supt. ‘4 did. 

° Letter. 

° Mass. Report, 1896, p. 227. 
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It is quite probable that the uniform course for Illinois is 
having more direct influence upon the schools than any other at 
the present time. It is in use in two-thirds of the counties of 
the State. Though there are less than 13,000 teachers of un- 
graded schools, and only about 25,000 in the whole State, there 
have been sold since 1893 nearly 45,000 copies of the State 
course. It is very common for the advanced pupils to have 
copies of their own and to make use of them when compelled to 
be absent from school. 

The system of monthly examinations also, has a strong 
influence upon the use of the course. In many of the counties 
the superintendents are accustomed to provide their schools with 
questions, made out by the publisher of the course, Mr. C. M. 
Parker, and revised by them. Mr. Parker, who has kindly 
furnished much of the information concerning the Illinois course, 
believes thoroughly in the value of these examinations to both 
pupils and teachers. He states that they often lead the teachers 
to adopt better methods. He illustrates the influence of the 
system upon the pupils and parents by account of a final ex- 
amination which was taking place at the time of his writing 
(Feb., 1896). 

‘“This work,’’ he writes, ‘‘also takes hold of the parents 
and creates a healthful, educational sentiment. To-day I went 
to the ‘ Final’ examination held at our high school building. 
During the past two days the weather has been rainy and 
gloomy, and the Illinois mud is at its worst. Our roads are in 
a terrible condition ; but one hundred and fifty-five girls and 
boys are at the Final examination. ‘They are from all parts of 
the county, some having to come twenty miles or more in 
vehicles. I noticed quite a number of farmers waiting to take 
their children home. . . . . One county superintendent 
says that ten times as many pupils of his county are in attend- 
ance at high schools and colleges as were before the introduction 
of the present plan.’’ 

The fact that in about half of the States having a uniform 
course of study some examinations, connected with it, are 
either compulsory or recommended, show the strength of the 
feeling that there must be some system to enforce its general 
use. This feeling is further emphasized by the positive way in 
which some county superintendents have expressed themselves 
to the writer. 

On the other hand, there is little question but what a course 
which is not so enforced, will not be closely followed. 

Mr. Parker speaks of one prepared in 1879 for general dis- 
tribution among the teachers of Illinois. ‘‘ At this time I was 
teaching a country school and received a copy. In my eight 
years’ work in institutes, among hundreds of teachers, I have 
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never found as many as ten teachers who have any remem- 
brance whatever of the course. I have never found one boy or 
girl who knew that his education was modified in any way by 
that course.’’ 

A college president in Indiana writes: ‘‘ As tothe uniform 
course of study, I can say that it has been my experience that 
few teachers make more than a pretence of following it. Many 
neglect it altogether, except when the superintendent makes 
inquiries. Of course the uniform course does good, but it is 
not an unmixed blessing.’’ ‘The course is used, however, with 
good results in many of the towns as well as in the rural district 
of Indiana.? 

The complaint that the course is not followed faithfully by 
the teachers is a common one. It is true of the county courses 
in Florida ; in Vermont the State course is not followed closely 
for lack of ‘‘ county superintendents ;’’ in Minnesota the course 
‘‘enters too much into detail for xuval schools,’’ so that it ‘‘is 
not followed closely by more than 10% of the schools ;°’ 
West Virginia finds that ‘‘irregular attendance’’ and insuffi- 
cient supply of text books interfere. If the number of pupils 
who follow a course closely be the highest test of its value, 
then a system of supervision by examination, such as is found 
in a few of the States, for its enforcement is the best system. 

On the other hand it is possible that a teacher, capable of 
receiving any guidance and inspiration from a course, will not 
need such a system to compel her to follow a plan of work which 
will lighten her labors and unify the work of her pupils, pro- 
vided there is a wider distribution of the course, so that its 
requirements and importance shall be well known to the pupils 
and to the parents. Such a circulation of the course would 
serve in part for supervision, and at the same time be a means 
of testing the real value of any course. 

Summary. From what has preceded it is clear that there is 
at the present time an interest in the course of study of the 
rural school, an interest which has been very rapidly increas- 
ing during the past ten years. The study of these courses in 
the first place verifies the conclusion to which the study of the 
school laws led, viz.: That there is a tendency toward the 
introduction of many new subjects into the schools without as 
yet any adequate attempt to correlate them; and that their 
selection has been for the most part based on what are conceived 
objectively to be the Avesent needs of society. Also, it appears 
that in the absence of any well defined principles for guidance 
there has been the temptation to copy the city courses. It is 
true that the majority of the State courses are prepared for the 
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country school, not for the city. Indeed three States! have 
separate courses for the graded and ungraded schools ; yet even 
they had at first published a course common to both. 

Then the superimposing of the course upon the schools 
by the State educational department, and the system of examin- 
ation and registration must lead to a centralization, which will 
undoubtedly be advantageous to some of the States, but in 
others is likely to produce an undue conservatism. 

Further, these State courses show something of which there 
is not a trace in the statutory requirements, viz., an attempt to 
unify the work of the school: first by bringing the different 
branches into closer relations ; and secondly, by taking a view 
of the course as a whole. A few courses also show the begin- 
nings of a movement to consider not alone the branches to be 
taught, but even to allow the individuality of the child con- 
sideration. 


III. UNGRADED RURAL SCHOOLS. 


A better understanding of the real conditions of the ungraded 
schools of the country would shed much light upon the ques- 
tion of what a State course should be: but, unfortunately, 
there are very few statistics concerning them. However some 
facts are accessible. In this section the reader’s attention is 
called to the investigation made in Connecticut by Sec. Hine, 
and to a study of daily programmes from other States. 

Results of Schooling in Connecticut. For some years Connec- 
ticut’s able Secretary of Education has been making a series of 
very unique but most valuable investigations among the rural 
schools of his State. Five or six years ago Sec. Hine examined 
carefully the schools in New Haven County. ‘‘In too many 
schools,’’ his Report says, ‘‘ sometimes in all the schools in a 
town, children at twelve and over do not know more than 
children of eight can easily know.’’ What is meant by this 
statement will be shown by the following example: 

In one town there were 37 school children over ten years of 
age: 

35 of these were unable to add correctly 14+ 4, or 4+%; 

30 did not begin their sentences with capitals ; 

28 did not use the period ; 

None made use of quotation marks ; 

The penmanship of only 5 was ‘‘tolerable:’’ 

‘‘ They had learned their letters and a few words, but could 
not read.’’ 

From these and similar results, Sec. Hine made certain in- 
ferences. 
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1. ‘* These children have not been well taught.’’ And he 
adds: ‘‘ Few teachers learn to teach penmanship, they lean 
upon the copy book.’’ 

2. ‘‘Many teachers do not possess the necessary practical 


wisdom and professional skill. They do not know how to so ar- 
range courses and so to instruct as to do the most possible of 
what is worth doing in a given time.’’ 

In his Report for 1896 Sec. Hine gives a still more interesting 
account of searching investigations made in Tolland County, 
where the towns are all small, and most of the schools ungraded. 
It will be impossible to do more than to give a few of these 
results, following as closely as brevity will allow the phraseology 
of the Report. 

First, attention is called to the attendance of children at dif- 
ferent ages, asthishas important bearing on the facts considered 
later in this paper. There were attending the elementary schools 
of the county 2,804 pupils, all between the ages of four and 
sixteen years. 

The report states that many children enter school at four 
years of age, and most of them are there at five years; while 
during the sixth and seventh years there is as high an average 
as during any of the years of compulsory attendance from eight 
to thirteen. 

What were the results of this schooling ? 

‘Each child was tested separately as to his ability to ead 
at sight. In some cases, notably in the case of very young 
children, the teacher’s estimate of the child’s ability was taken. 
The test was reasonable ; it consisted, with very few exceptions, 
of reading matter from a reader of the same number in the 
series as that the child was using. There were present on the 
days of visits 2,800 pupils. One thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-one, or 64 per cent., could read at sight; 1,019, or 36 
per cent., were unable to read. 

‘* Not only children of 5 and 6, but most children of 7, and 
more than half of the children of 8 years of age were unable 
to read. About one-quarter of the children who could not 
read were more than 8 years old.’’ The Report adds: ‘‘ Very 
many children who are said to have learned to read, proceed 
uncertainly as if feeling their way. Words which they can use 
in their common speech they pronounce with hesitation and 
timidity. They also soon acquire an aversion to reading, 
because they are entirely unable to read readily stories which 
they comprehend and enjoy when read to them.’’ 

‘*Of 1,031 children over 10 years of age, in Tolland County, 
examined in the writing of English by Mr. Warren, 649 failed 
to begin sentences with capital letters. Of 205 children 11 
years of age, 105 failed to use the period correctly. It would 
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be unjust to the teachers of the schools examined to suppose 
that they are not able to teach children to use capital letters and 
marks of punctuation. It is to be hoped that there is not a 
single teacher in Tolland County who is incapable of doing 
this. The truth is, that the teachers being left to themselves, 
have been spending their time in trying to do other work of 
much less importance, or else that they need some simple, prac- 
tical suggestions as to the kind of drill best fitted to develop 
in the children the habit of writing simple English correctly.’’ 

In one small town ‘‘no children under 9 years of age were 
found able to add together 14 and 4%. Out of 82 children 
between 6 and 16 years of age, 68 were unable to add together 
23 and %. Out of 25 of these children (all over 10 years of 
age), 15 were unable to add together 73 and %. Out of these 
same 25 children (of whom 14 were more than 13 years old), 
only one was able to accurately answer the question—‘ 3 is what 
per cent. of 12.’”’ 

‘*In the larger graded schools, where a course of study domi- 
nates, there is no neglect of Aistory and geography, though it 
might be questioned whether civil government has its share of 
attention. In the smaller graded probably, and certainly in 
the ungraded schools where there is no course of study, civil 
government is practically unnoticed, history is neglected by an 
overwhelming majority, and geography, if it be ultimately 
studied, is not begun as soon as it should be.’’ 

Elementary science, drawing, singing, and physical culture 
appear only in the largest graded schools, and together with 
civil government are classed as ‘‘ neglected studies.’’ 

The Ungraded Schools of Maine. A study of daily pro- 
grammes for rural schools sheds some light upon the conditions 
which produce such results as those found in Connecticut. 
The presentation of this study is confined mainly to the 
results obtained from programmes of the daily recitations as 
conducted in twenty ungraded schools. 

All but one of these programmes were furnished by teachers 
who were pupils in the State Normal School at Farmington, 
Maine, during the winter of 1896. They were obtained through 
the kindness of Principal Geo. C. Purington, who has a very 
wide acquaintance with the rural schools of the State, and 
vouches for the typical character of these programmes. 

These twenty programmes represent half the counties in the 
State, and twenty different towns. 

Most of the schools were in session sometime during 1295. 
Fall, winter, and summer terms are represented. The average 
pay of the teacher was $6.00 per week ; the most which any 
teacher received was $8.00; the least $4.00 per week. The 
number of pupils in a school ranged from 13 to 36; the average 
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was 21.7. These schools are probably of somewhat higher 
character, and a little larger than the average of those in the 
majority of the Maine towns; yet the difference is slight. The 
Report of 1881 says: ‘‘It is safe to estimate that the schools 
in more than half the school districts in the State contain less 
than 20 scholars.’’ 

The age of the pupils attending these schools was from 3 to 
22 years. In one school the pupils ranged from 3 to 15 years; 
in two from 6 to 22 years; in a small school of only 13 pupils, 
from 5 to 13 vears. 

Seven of the 20 schools had children of 4 years or less ; four- 
teen of 5 yearsorless. . . ; while there were only two which 
did not have scholars below 7 years of age. 

On the other hand there were to be found pupils of 21 years 
or more ; eleven schools contained pupils who had passed their 
18th birthday ; while there were only five schools without 
pupils at least sixteen years of age. No teacher had less than 
16 recitations per day ; some had 25; the average was 22. 

Objections may be raised to the figures presented, on account 
of the limited number of the returns; however, on account of 
the very representative character of the programmes, these 
figures appear to be of very great value as suggestive of the 
true condition of our ungraded schools in certain particulars 
upon which there are no other statistics. Where points of com- 
parison are possible these statistics will be found to agree very 
closely with those in the recent Reports of the State. Though 
there is often quite a difference in the percentages, yet 
there is a surprising agreement with the general results found 
in a dozen other States. ‘This statement is in harmony with 
that made last summer by Dr. C. C. Rounds, that ‘‘ The rural 
school problem we seem fated to have always with us, and 
throughout the country it remains essentially the same.’’ 

The principal results of this investigation are presented in 
table II and the following paragraphs. 

Table II treats of the Studies, showing : 

1. What studies were taught. 

2. The number of schools in which each was taught. 

3. The least time allowed for recitation in a given study in 
any school where taught. 

4. The most time allowed. 

5. The least time allowed. 

The studies taught, and the relative number of schools in 
which they appear, correspond closely with the statistics in 
recent Reports of the State. This agreement is especially 
marked in the more common studies. From the fact that these 
returns were of a high character, we might expect, as we ac- 
tually find, that they give undue importance to some of the 
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STUDIES IN TWENTY-TWO UNGRADED SCHOOLS IN MAINE. 
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Reading | 22 25/0 |46 32% 32%2% 
Spelling....... | 22 1% |10% 5\% 
Grammer -..ic-..--| 20: | f ‘S7aia4 8 t139% | 59% 47° 
Language . ok | | | 
NN oases ccmessnasvnses 10 27415% 13% J] 
Arithmetic |} 22 | 14 |23% {18.5 ins : 
> 14% | 272 | 202 
ee 8 | 34|8% 145 J 4h , 
SOOMEUTY. «.-.605:005..:- By Nodes cee edt cscazncnbet Leecnacsitemecass | | 
Book-keeping......... | H_|avvencvnnccscncovesnnsen| nosmene sesnsese | | 
Geography .................... | 22 | 820 124 | | 
U.S. Ghietery.....-....-.:| T§ | 5791/8 | 525 | 
PHYSIOLOGY. ....5:.0025.s2n0-2- | m=) 4 9%3 | 4% | | 
a ERE 3} 1 o% | 3% | | 
Ee entrees ae an es 12% } 
Gymnastics 0. | I (During recess period.) | | | 
| 2 2, 1 | y | 
PRYSICB: q...c.cosnns cami, 3 2 | 8% | 5% | | | 
General History. ee: [ee ae Beste | 5% | | 
Natural History.......... ay eee % Pe | 4 | | 
Morning Exercises....|} 22 | 1%) 4 | 2% | | 
SS oS ee 22 | 4 |8% |8 | | | 








secondary studies. Yet even here there is but a slight difference 
between the relative proportions and the statistics in the last 
State Report, which states that in nearly a fourth of the schools 
of the State are found studies which are not required by law.! 
Supt. Stetson, in speaking of his investigations among the 
rural schools, also says: 

‘*These visits revealed some startling facts. In only two 
per cent. of the schools is instruction given in book-keeping ; 
in four per cent. civics are studied ; in about an equal per cent. 
instruction in music and drawing is given; in thirty-two per 
cent. map-drawing is used, and in less than five per cent. an 
intelligent attempt is made to have children learn something 
about plants, minerals, and animals.’’? 

However, there is a disagreement with the conditions implied 
in the following paragraph from this Report : 

‘‘It is very gratifying to be able to state that the work in 
oral and written spelling and penmanship was fairly creditable, 
when the ages and training of the pupils are taken into con- 
sideration. The statement contradicts the accepted theories 
concerning these two studies.’’*® 





1 Maine School Report, 1895, p. 8. 
2 Ibid, p. 43. 
3 Jbid, p. 41. 
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This contradicts not only the experience of many teachers who 
have had to do with the product of these schools, and the con- 
ditions found in Connecticut, but the evidence from these schools 
is that in many instances such gratifying results must be due 
to chance acquisition of the art, as in less than half of the 
programmes was any mention whatever of any exercise in 
penmanship. 

That so many secondary studies, though their number in 
proportion to the number of schools is decreasing, are still found 
in the ungraded schools, is an encouraging fact; for many 
young people discover a new interest in school life when they 
can take up a new study, and consequently they remain in 
school longer. Often it is the only way in which they can 
obtain even the elements of any of the natural sciences; as it 
is impossible for many—perhaps the majority—of the school 
children in the smaller towns to secure the advantages of a high 
school. Though some may urge that one of the purposes of 
‘‘nature study’’ is to give the general elements of certain 
sciences, yet for the older pupils this is inferior to a specific 
subject in two respects at least: 1. General work does not 
appeal to the older pupils with equal force. 2. The mastery, 
by a country school boy, of some elementary book in physics, 
geology, astronomy, or physical geography, has before now 
brought out more thought and proved a more valuable mental 
discipline than any other study which he had taken up, and 
sometimes even such a study has been an inspiration toward a 
wider education. 

The injustice of the neglect of the younger pupils under the 
present system, is seen from a study of The Way in which the 
Pupil Spends the Time in an Ungraded School. 


In Recitation. Youngest Pupil. Oldest Pupil. 
Least time, 8% % 20% % 
Most time, 23 50 %% 
Average time, 15 % 35 


Without guidance 
from the teacher. 


Least time, 7673 % 50 % 
Most time, 91%3 % 7973 % 
Average time, 85 % 64% % 


The fact that the pupils pass from 50% to 90% of their time 
without guidance from the teacher ought to suggest something 
as to the methods to be used in the ungraded schools. This 
estimate includes all the time except that during which the 
child is reciting. Often the younger children have longer 
recesses, and are dismissed before the session is through. In 
many schools busy work is supplied ; though often meager and 
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of very slight value when the greatest advantage to the child 
is the consideration. After making liberal allowance for the 
longer recesses and earlier dismissals of the younger pupils, it 
is still found that all pupils are at their desks from three to 
three and one-half hours per day ; and that, where the younger 
pupils do not have these extra privileges, they are often there 
for four and one-half hours. 

Method in the Country Schools. The great difference between 
the conditions which modify the actual work of the class room 
in the ungraded rural school and in the graded city school has 
not received sufficient consideration. In nearly all of the State 
courses, the work for the rural school is outlined as if it were 
to be done with all the time and with the same methods which 
are possible in the well-equipped and better organized city 
schools. Indeed, here is the exact statement of the position 
which many take upon this question. Attention is called to 
the clause placed in italics. ‘‘ The schools are ungraded if the 
different grades are organized into one school in which pupils 
are taught in various classes according to their attainments in 
the different subjects of study. From this we may infer that 
each of the two kinds of schools must have an organization of 
itown. While the same method of teaching should be practiced 
in the ungraded as in the graded schools, the arrangement of 
their course of studies must differ in some particulars, to meet 
the wants of the different classes.’’! The report then goes on 
to discuss the ‘‘ Organization of Ungraded Schools,’’ calling 
attention to some of the difficulties, and especially suggesting 
devices for lessening the number of classes. 

No matter how skillfully or how far classification may be 
carried, the country pupil will be obliged to work by himself 
from 60% to 80% of his time. This is a low estimate. If a 
thorough study of this particular phase of the rural school 
problem could be made, the results might be startling. Our 
information upon this point has been from the official daily 
programme used in the schools of Kentucky, from daily pro- 
grammes suggested in various State courses, and from such 
returns as have been received in response toa request for typical 
daily programmes of schools actually in session. In all, over a 
dozen States are thus represented. ; 

With two exceptions, in one case where there were six ? and 
in one where there were four,* each programme allowed for 
five classes, or divisions, among the pupils of a school. The 
number of recitations varied from 21 to 28. 





' Massachusetts Board of Education, ’93 and ’94, p. 308. 
2Ky. 
ONY. 
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The least time (exclusive of general exercises, as writing and 
observation lessons) given by the teacher to the most advanced 
class represented in any of these programmes, is 21%; the 
most time 38%. 

The greatest amount given to the beginning class is 194%, 
the least time 9%. The average time for the beginners 11.3% ; 
for the highest class 281¢%. Here we have the youngest 
pupils, who should receive more guidance than their elders, 
practically left to themselves for 90% of their time; while the 
older pupils work alone more than two-thirds of the time, and 
even in the most favored instance do not have 40% devoted to 
recitation. 

It does not seem possible to remedy this condition without a 
change in the method of teaching, which shall be radically dif- 
ferent from those followed in most of our city grades. This change 
should be an increased emphasis of the individual method, as 
opposed to the present tendency to concentrate and grade. 
There is the possibility of an advantageous introduction of 
more written work, conducted somewhat according to the 
laboratory method. Written language work would then become 
the center of much of the school work, or at least would occupy 
much more of the pupil’s time, both at his seat and in recitation, 
than at present. At present the amount of time devoted to formal 
recitations in the common branches of the ‘‘ mother tongue,’’ 
viz., reading, spelling, writing, and language, is enough to 
give good results; yet ‘‘ English’’ is commonly the weak point 
in the education of the country child. 

The programmes last mentioned showed an average of 48% 
of the entire session devoted to these subjects, more time than 
is given to all other subjects combined. Of this 48%, over 
three-fifths, or 29%, is taken by the reading classes, which, as 
often conducted, waste the time of both pupil and teacher. In 
the case of the twenty Maine schools, never less than 4 of the 
entire school day, often nearly 1%, on an average %3 was de- 
voted to the recitations of the reading classes. 

The courses of study and the programmes might be so 
arranged that the pupil’s work at the desk, not the recitation, 
might receive the stress. It is necessary that the younger pupils 
should receive more attention, if they are to have an earlier 
start, which will enable them to obtain the most possible out of 
their /imzted school life. It is necessary that the older pupils 
receive more guidance in the formation of habits of study, if 
they are to continue their education, through reading, after the 
early severing of their connection with the school. 
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IV. Ciry CoursEs or STupy. 

The data for the study of the city courses was not as complete 
as that for the State courses. Inthe great majority of instances 
no answers were received to our questionnaire when first out, 
and often no answer to a personal letter. And the answers 
received were not always helpful on the main points. At last, 
however, over one hundred answers, and about eighty courses 
of study were obtained. These represent most of the larger 
cities from all parts of the country ; though relatively fewer 
from the South and West than from the extreme East. Although 
these returns cannot be made the basis of a statistical study of 
the courses in the United States, they are certainly typical and 
full of suggestions. 

General Description, In the courses themselves there is loose- 
ness in the use of common terms and a general indefiniteness 
which makes it dificult tocompare them. Thus we find at best 
that the terms, Grammar and Primary mean only the extreme 
ends of the elementary course ; in Maine the Grammar Grades, 
in one city, mean the last three years, in another the last six ; 
in the rest of New England and the North Atlantic States the 
primary schools generally include the first three years of school 
life. In Wilmington, Del., the primary school refers to the first 
three years, and the Grammar to the last five; just across 
Chesapeake Bay, in Baltimore, the reverse is found ; the first five 
years constitute the primary grades, the last three the grammar. 
The returns from the Southern States show as great indefinite- 
ness. Throughout the West there appears to be a commendable 
tendency to either do away with these terms altogether, and 
simply to speak of the grades I-VIII, or when the distinction 
is made, for the most part, to call the first four the Primary and 
the last four the Grammar. 

As might be expected there is found a great individual differ- 
ence in the work laid down in the various courses under such 
common heads as geography, history and language; while in 
certain other subjects the confusion exists, not alone in the work, 
but also in the names which appear in the course of study ; 
thus, the terms ‘‘ nature study,’’ ‘‘elementary science,’’ ‘‘ sci- 
ence,’’ ‘‘observation lessons,’’ and ‘‘general lessons,’’ are 
extremely elastic and interchangeable. 

For the most part the city courses of study are shorter than those 
published by the States, although there are some exceptions; 
thus the course of study for Cleveland, Ohio, is 50% longer 
than any of the State courses. 

It may also be asserted that there is more mechanical imita- 
tion in the city courses. This is especially apparent among 
those from the same State or section. An explanation for this 
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may perhaps be found in the conditions under which the differ- 
ent courses are made. We have seen that the State course has 
often had its origin in some movement by the State educational 
association, and it thus became the work not of a single person, 
nor of those who have been influenced by the conditions and 
methods prevailing in one city. In this way have been pro- 
duced courses which, in definiteness of aim and originality of 
treatment at least, are superior to the average of the city courses 
although there are a few among the latter which show the 
result of more thought, time and care. 

In by far the greater number of instances, the city course is 
drawn up by the superintendent alone. In the Eastern States 
especially, the returns often read, *‘ by the Supt. and principals,”’ 
or ‘‘Supt. and teachers.’’ In a few instances the course is the 
joint work of the ‘‘ Superintendent and Board of Education,”’ 
and occasionally of the Board or committee on course of study. 
Considering the origin, one cannot be surprised to find that the 
city courses are not on the whole so well rounded as the State 
courses ; that very often they will show one or two subjects 
very carefully worked out, while other subjects will be but 
slightly touched upon, or show at once that the outline is made 
by a person who is by no means a specialist in that line. This 
is especially true of the smaller, and of the less progressive 
larger cities. As a result the course often appears lopsided, 
and this is what might be expected at the present time when 
so many subjects of uncertain education value demand attention. 
It is not to be wondered at that so many courses appear to have 
been blindly copied from neighboring ones; or that in the 
attempt to hide the pattern the modicum of virility, which the 
original may have possessed, should be lost. 

Among the courses received, only one, that from Battle 
Creek, Mich., followed closely the programme suggested by the 
Committee of Fifteen, though a number bore traces of its bene- 
ficial influence, and in some instances the statement was made 
that there was an attempt to follow its guidance. In a few 
instances, however, the form, rather than the spirit, seemed to 
be imitated; thus the subjects recommended would be intro- 
duced, and perhaps the allotment of time to some extent fol- 
lowed, while the outline of the work showed no adequate 
conception of the pedagogical principles of the Report. Several 
superintendents consider the words of these ‘‘ leading educators’’ 
as infallible as those of the sacred canon, and rejoice that the 
last revelations concerning a course of study have been received. 
They accept the suggestions in the deepest faith, thus the pref- 
ace to one course has this reference to the course laid down by 
the Committee of Fifteen: ‘‘ This course emanating from the 
fountain head, places supervisors at ease, and teachers at rest.’’ 
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The Studies. All the studies found in the State course appear 
in the city course, although the regularity of their appearance 
varies somewhat, and other subjects are also included. The 
nucleus is somewhat changed; civil government receives less 
attention, while drawing, the other study which was found 
pushing itself into the charmed circle, is here fully recognized. 
Indeed it appears to occupy about five per cent. of the pupil’s 
time during his entire elementary school life; considerably 
more time than is devoted to history and but little less than to 
geography. 

Physical exercises of some character are a part of nearly all 
the courses ; and Nature Study is recognized as having a place, 
though for the most part an indefinite one. Elementary algebra 
and geometry during the last year or so of the course are much 
more frequent, while book-keeping, except along the Atlantic 
Coast, seems to receive less attention. Work in the sciences is 
occasionally outlined as in the State courses. The following 
studies, not met with at all in the State courses, are found in one 
or more instances: ‘‘ Bible Questions,’’ German, French, Latin, 
and manual training, including also ‘‘ sewing,’’ ‘* cookery 
and ‘‘housework.’’ 

Several of the subjects regularly found in these courses require 
special consideration. If we are to take in good faith the 
suggestion recently (1896) made at the conference of the North 
Central Colleges and Secondary Schools at Chicago, ‘‘to pro- 
long history downward into the elementary schools,’’ there is 
ample opportunity to begin; for in the larger number of the 
courses examined the work in history was not begun until the 
last, or next to last year. In the remaining cities it is outlined 
to cover the last half, and the entire course in about an equal 
number of instances. One city having a population of 30,000 
has but 14% year’s work in history, and that consists of reading 
Eggleston U. S. History as a part of the supplementary reading. 
There are other cities which do little more. On the whole the 
amount of time given to history is slightly in excess of 3%, 
very seldom indeed over five, and often unsystematic to the 
extreme. Not only is it meager in amount, but also rather 
provincial in spirit. Rarely is there any evidence of an attempt 
to teach the history of any country besides our own, despite 
the astounding ignorance of the modern history of Europe, 
which is repeatedly displayed by press and pulpit. Chicago, 
and Brookline, Mass., are among the few cities which provide 
for some study of English history below the high school. 
General history is scarcely considered. The following, from the 
Jersey City course of study, is close to the maximum: 

‘‘In all grades some of the matter selected for supplementary 
reading should have reference to notable persons and great 
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events in history. The study of United States history should 
lead the pupil to the reading and study of brief histories of 
other important countries. By the time the pupil leaves the 
grammar department he should have some knowledge of general 
history, and should possess a desire to continue his historical 
reading.’’! 

Hardly any one would question the justice of this demand, 
or, after investigation, fail to note the way in which it is ignored. 
Perhaps this suggestion from the Jersey City course is as good 
a means ascan be employed ; still it would be inadequate unless 
there is a more definite selection of the supplementary reading 
than often found. The way in which books for supplementary 
reading are indiscriminately piled up in some of the courses can- 
not well be other than preventative of the formation of orderly 
and systematic habits of reading, even if other worse results do 
not follow. 

On page 144 of the Report of the Committee of Ten we find 
this danger signal: ‘‘ Nature Study will not succeed unless it 
is co-ordinated with other studies. It should not be pushed into 
the course as an extra, but should be made the basis of much 
of the other work of the school. Experience has shown that 
when it is used as a basis for the early training in language and 
drawing, an interest in these studies is easily secured and 
sustained.’’ 

Notwithstanding this warning Nature Study, as laid down in 
the courses, much too often appears to be ‘‘an extra pushed 
into the course.’’ This is more apparent in the returns from 
the East and South, while in the West this suggestion of the 
committee is more frequently heeded. In fact, in the East there 
seems to be more emphasis on the individuality of studies, and 
less correlation through the use of nature study and literature. 
A few typical answers from the two sections of the country 
will illustrate this statement. 

‘*T do not know that our courses of study have any distinctive traits, 
unless it be that sewing, cooking, and wood-working are included 
under the head of manual training; possibly the schools of Boston 


provide for these forms of manual training more extensively than is 
usual in the schools of the country.’’—-Boston. 


“‘T should say that the distinctive traits of our course will be 
found in the stress we place upon the study of the English language 
and literature, not only in the primary and grammar schools, but 
especially in the High School course.’’—Albany, N. Y. 

‘The effort in the construction of the course and in its execution, 
has been and is to give due consideration to the entire being of the 
child, and to insure its uniform and natural development. Along 
mental lines we first endeavor to teach the child tothink ; and second, 
to suitably express those thoughts. The course of study is so arranged 








1 Jersey City Manual, p. 56. 
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as to fulfill this idea. Thought or content subjects are placed in the 
lead, followed immediately by formal and expression subjects. The 
entire course recognizes a suitable equilibrium between these.’’—W7- 
nona, Minn. 


‘‘Language (Reading, Literature, History) is made the main line 
because of its wide scope of training, especially tts ethical value. Next 
is placed the sciences, and these are closely correlated with the first 
line. Lastly is mathematics, so placed because they are the narrowest 
in their educational influence. Drawing is taught as a means of 
expression throughout.’’—Nebdbraska City. 

Other illustration of this difference will be found later in this 
paper. 

Typical Courses. It has been very difficult to find in the 
courses material which can be put into concise form and ade- 
quately represent them. The best means offered is in the weekly 
time tables, found in a minority of the returns. Several of 
these, which are fairly typical, are here presented in somewhat 
modified form, aud will repay the careful study of any one 
looking for a concise and graphic view of the elementary school 
work. Among the points especially set forth in these tables 
may be noted: 1. Different methods of gradation. 2. The 
variations in the length of the course and of the school day. 
3. The number of studies. 4. The variation in the studies. 
5. Their sequence. 6. Correlation. 7. The approximate time 
devoted to each study. 

We are fully aware that this last is but an approximation to 
the true amount of time devoted to the several studies ; that the 
quality of the work may vary even more than the quantity ; 
and for this reason, that the method employed is open to objec- 
tions, especially, if one attempt to base on the results a com- 
parison of the absolute time in different sections of the country. 
However, for a comparison of the relative amount of time given 
to a particular study during the elementary course, it is not 
without value ; and if one allows for the variations in the length 
of the year, and of the school day, the comparison can be made 
even more exact. 

The course of study for Worcester, Mass., which was drawn 
up in 1893 by a committee of grammar school principals, is in 
many respects typical of the nine grade school common through- 
out New England. It is especially typical in the studies, their 
sequence, and their time limits. Under the present superin- 
tendent it is being gradually changed—the tendency being as 
follows: less time is devoted to numbers in the three lowest 
grades ; geography and history appear earlier in the course, and 
are related more closely to the language work ; the ninth grade 
has been enriched by the introduction of such studies as English 
history and algebra. 
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TABLE III. 


WORCESTER, MAss. TIME SCHEDULE (WEEKLY), 1893. 












































| | | | 
GRADES. )1. {ar.J104.| rv.jv.[vr.| vit. | vit. |1x.| Hours. 
| } | 
Language ............-..-.-.. I2|11 |1r |9 9 |8%| 8%| 7417 |83% 36% 
PTRRIAIREUIO 6c scn ceca: 41515 | 4%'4%| 4%! 4% | 4% | 4441 17 
On ee (Oe pees Pe .. 343%|3 | 3 | 3 2 \18 8 
Le en aa Bee aces | * Yl 1% 1% | 2 4 |Io A+ 
Nature Study ............. a eal es sole acec Dieeticea l ciapeachhie! |ssseccenneee | envanen | 9 4+ 
Elements of Science, ......\......|....... % 1% 1%| 1%j| 2 174] 9% + 
DOTA WADE -casccsnsascssncsnie 14] 14) 1% 144 1%4| 1%) 1%| 1% 14\13% 6- 
Le eer | 14 13) 1%) 141%) 1%) 1% 1%4|1%|13% 6- 
Physical Exercises..| 1 | 1 | 1 I I . |} * : 9 4- 
Recesses .. ee. | 22] 22] 224] 224224] 224] 224 | 2% % i Io- 
Opening Exercises. 64] OKO OK CO | | oe 3 I- 
Total hours........ 26 \26 | 26 | 26 26 | 26 | 26 | 26 =|26 x 100", 








School year, 40 weeks. 





Although the nine year course is the one most common in all 
the North Atlantic States, there are many variations. Thus in 
Maine are also found courses of eight, ten and even eleven 
grades ; in some of the most progressive cities of Massachusetts 
there are only seven or eight grades. In the Southern States 
the elementary course is commonly of only six or seven grades, 
but is followed by a high school course of three or four years, 
which contains more of the so-called elementary studies than 
do the high school courses from other parts of the country. 
Throughout the rest of the country the eight grade system is 
almost universal. 

In this connection it will be well to take note of some facts 
which appear in the returns from over one hundred cities, which 
include the majority of the more populous ones. The variation 
in the length of the school year in these cities, comparing the 
returns from different sections of the country with each other, 
is not nearly as great as when the general statistics, which 
include the smaller places and rural communities in the same 
sections, are compared. Thus in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, where the cities making returns were relatively small, 
the length of the school year averages about 36 weeks. In 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island the cities were much larger 
and the length of the school year was returned as 40 weeks. 

The highest average of all, 40 plus, was in New York and 
New Jersey, and the average of the population in the cities was 
also much larger. From Pennsylvania, where returns re- 
ported an average of 40 weeks, there is a gradual decline to 
about 36 weeks in the Southern cities. In the North Central 
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TABLE IV. 
CHICAGO. COURSE OF STUDY ADOPTED JUNE, 1894. 
nonin Geese ninemsn teneoeere ser Se 
GRADES. I. | Tf. | TIE/IV.| V. | Vi. | Vit. | Vin. | Totels. 

RROGAING .....ecseisecccsenis 675| 600) 500] 250! 250 )....... sid csig Veeueedssastooasts | 2,275 19% 
if) 150} I15| 100) 65) 65 | 145 175 175 | ggo_ (8.2 
Dictation Exercises ....... | 50) 50| 60 60 60 60 60 400 3.3 
OP RIIIOT os cscsccscccrcci|onin us! (Para, Cate aati We 120 | 160} 160 440 3.7 
NOTRE 655. cacsnonssascen 75| 75 100! 100 60} 60 60 | 60 590 5. 39.2%, 
cho ts Lapeer] APSE lisa, Ceeeaens femtees (300)|(300)} (300)} (300)| (1,200) 
Mathemiatics............ 225| 225! 300) 300 300 | 300 | 300 | 300] 2,250 18.8 
SOORTAPIY -:0.....0c0c5.-| sn0e0s: (Spare Balen | 200) 250 | 200 })...-..+0s BERS 750 «(6.2 
SEY <a ccernceninivorninnntel wrens ee eae | 60 60); 60] 200} 200 | 580 4.8 
Singing «| 75| 75) 75) 75) 75 75 75 75 | 600 5. 
SPIN TRE i. scnescesescascocs}sbsecen | 60) 7 g0' 90} 90 g0 | go | 585 4.8 
tNature Study .......... 100} I00| 190} 100, 90} 90 go | go} 760 386.3 
Physical Culture... 50) 50) 50) 50 50} 50 50} 50 | 400 3.3 
Manual Training... ....... oo eee See SARE: Fens ; go go | 180 1.5 
Opening Exercises 25) 25) 25) 25 25 25 25 25 | 200 «11.7 
CORES oo soc ccpn cence: 125] 125) 125] 125 125 | 125 Tag | 125 1,000. = 8.3 

Total minutes.... 1500] 1500) 1500] 1500 1500 |1500 | 1500 | 1500 | 120,000 100%, 








School year, 40 weeks. 





* The 4th, 5th and 6th grade History is obtained through supplementary reading books, and has inti- 
mate relation with the work in English. 

t The two-class arrangement in the Grammar Grade rooms and the presence of a special teacher 
permits the same time to be given to German as to Mathematics, the recitations alternating. 

t The Nature Study includes Physiology in 6th, 7th and 8th grades. 





TABLE V. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. WEEKLY TIME TABLE, 1895. 
































GRADES. I. | If. | TID.) 1IV.| V. | VIL} VI. | WEEE. Min. 

Le | ee eee 400) 350] 250 250; 250) 200 
Spelling .. ..| I50, 100] I00 100) 100! 75 
Writing... .| 75) 75| 125) 125| 125 
Language .... wase:| + «s--| 200] 180) 180} 180) 180 
PHOT MBOID «a ccscsccsse, cence: | 175, 175] 200 200} 200) 200 
Arithmetic..................) 200) 250] 200) 200} 200) 200) 

Book-keepiig ....... (RRS ees | SAR ES SRS inate 
Georrapny ............:.-..|.00:..: .---+-+| I20| 120] 120) 120 
BRIN NOR bcc os <n snaas| vatowes aeons 160 

gt <, Senin Pannen Dene | 160 
Conatitutions, or......|......;.|..;...- | 

Science Lessons....)........|.....-. oka rsd vandal sesaiee ieeen-natl peecuatl I 
Nature Study ........... | 100} 100] 60) 60) 60| 4o 3 
Drawing .............---| 75) 75] 60) 90} 90) go 4 
Singing ..............-...0200 | 75| 75) 75) 75| 75) 75) 4 
Calisthenics.... .......... | 75 100} 100) 100} 100) 100! 100 100 | 775 5% 
Reading to Class......) 75 50] 80......... (eee ee (AReE ae ERS | 205 I'% 
Study... ...| 100! TOO} 100} 150} 150| 150) 270 | 150 | 870 6 
Recesses al 200! 150] 150) 150) 150) I50, 150) 150 | 1,250 825 
Opening Exercises ..| 100 ........)....00..)..... Ee |avenvsee] sooscnsooce] sescnnsenees 100) 3 
Total min. per week, |1800 1800] 1800 1800) 1800) 1800) 1800 | 1800 | 14,400 





School year, 4o weeks. 





= 
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TABLE VI. 


NEBRASKA CiTy, NEB. WEEKLY TIME TABLE. (COURSE OF STUDY, 1895.) 













































GRADES. | I. | IL. | IIL. IV.| V. | VI. | VII. | VIII.| Total. 
. Rak ER Be | | 

er | 450) 450! 375] 375| 250| 250| 200] I50] 2,500 23% ) 
Language ................ Rl sree jsebss be ecsce Weaxes Be Prarie! Jeri bape [RSE [ROE ie rn ae 
Composition .......... Pe sunt seuss ieee, here | BEES | (Resi Peeaneeee ‘ERIC Oe eerste ete 
Plant Study............. ope von dean _ i CRs, Seren 8 
Animal Study....... " a ae ee I occ — » — 
History .......... eid SS eae eaee | (47-9 
Literature .............. } Pass af 

LD ESI ohtonplies (Pimrnae pnpiea| nee: (Teeaaes| (eerie (Neary 250 | 250 500 4.6 
Eh re Bee ee | 75]! 75] 100] 100} 100 | 100 550 —sSS- 
gsc) .2| 200 100) 100] 100} 60] 60) 40! 40 600 5.5 
“ean bers” ........... ...| 200, 200! 200] 200] 250] 250! 250] 175 1,725 } 

7.) ean NR Dore See) Bak BL coats We eer mien 100 } 17.54 

, Sato Oe, eet (eae Fee es ee SE is Ree | 100 100 J 
Geography................... Daracrentieniecees sera bree | 250} 250! 150 |........... 650 6. 
on eee eee, Mee lento [Rares ene TRADES: | ‘ie | I00 | 250 350 2.9 
Physiology................| 25! 25] 25] 25| 25] 25| 25] 25 200 1.8 
Sciences ..... eee Rae aaa fein | 40! 40, 60] 60 200 1.8 
Physical Culture...... 50 50; 50! 50) 50) 50; 50] 50 400 3.6 
OT ee | 60 60} 60} 60) 75) 75 75 ee 465 4 
BMI oo eseissccenssecsaces] 60) 0) Gor Go| 75\ 95 35] 95 BAD §- 
Opening Exercises..| 25) 25! 25} 25) 25| 25! 25 | 25 200 +=+1.8 
je | 100, 100] 100} Too} 100) Ioo| 100 | 100 8007.5 
Total min. per week, |1200 1200}1200 1200) 1550)1550 1500 | 1500 | 10,900 100%, 


School year, 36 weeks. 





States an increasing proportion of smaller places reporting 
bring the average down to a little less than 40 weeks. As we 
cross the Mississippi the average drops again to about 38 weeks, 
to rise to 40 on the Pacific slope. ‘Thus, it may be, that the 
length of the school year is a general function of the size of the 
cities and the density of population, rather than a characteristic 
of any special section of the country. ‘The two cities reporting 
the greatest number of weeks are Louisville, Ky., 43, and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 42 weeks. 

Extent Followed. In our returns there was not much to 
indicate to what extent the city courses are followed, though it 
seems probable that in most cases the course was intended to 
serve as a very general outline of the work. There are a few 
instances in which the course seems to have been felt as an 
annoyance by the teacher. Thus it is reported to be ‘‘a favorite 
complaint with teachers that the course of study is so heavy 
that the work cannot be done properly in the time allotted.’’ 

In giving the reasons for making a revision of the course one 
Report states that ‘‘the work in all studies has been outlined 
more definitely. Because the work was not stated with more 
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precision, some teachers did too little, while others did too 
much, and yet all may have adhered to the course. It is 
probable that this will always be the case, no matter how the 
course may be stated.”’ 

The teachers of one city are told that the course of study is 
the same as law for them, and they are warned to break it at 
their own risk. 

The following ‘‘ general directions’’ are given for the carry- 
ing out of one of our best courses : 

‘‘1. The course of study that follows is adopted for use in 
the various grades of the public schools. Departure from this 
course, either in subject matter or time limits, is not to be 
taken without consultation with the superintendent. 

‘‘2. Itis the duty of the principal to ascertain frequently, 
by personal inquiry and inspection, whether each teacher is 
complying with the specific requirements of the course.’’ 

Promotions. Closely related to the preceding topic is the 
question of promotion. About one-fifth of the cities heard 
from reported no promotion except at the end of a grade. 
These cities are more numerous in the East than in the South 
or West. Of the remaining four-fifths a large proportion make 
individual promotion but rarely. A few quotations from the 
answers received to the question, ‘‘Is there promotion at any 
time except at the close of a grade?’’ may serve to give a 
clearer conception of the present status of this troublesome 
problem. 

‘‘ We promote only at the close of a grade. Twice a year—February 
and June 1.’’—Aichmond, Va. 


‘* Promotions are made annually in June, upon the recommendation 
of the teacher, approved by the principal. Pupils, not recommended, 
may be examined at the request of parents. At any time, though, 
pupils considered qualified may be promoted.’’—Zaltimore. 

‘* We seldom promote, except at the close of year.’’—Dayton, Ky. 

‘‘No promotion, except in lower grades, and that is unusual.’’— 
Washington Co., Md. 

‘*Atend of each half year. Once ina while a pupil is sent forward.”’ 
—Fassaic, N./. 

‘‘Except where individual interests seem to make it advisable for 
the best welfare of the pupil, promotions are made only at the close 
of a grade; that is, of the year’s work. We have on an average, -per- 
haps, ten or twelve such exceptional cases, each year. To allow for 
the different capacities of different children as regards rate of progress, 
we employ the ‘Cambridge system,’ and find it works well.’’— 
Keene, N. Hi. 

‘‘If a pupil shows himself able to do the work of a higher grade, he 
may be promoted at any time. The regular class promotions are at 
the close of a grade.’’—Ovange, N. /. 

‘‘ The pupil may be promoted any time he is qualified.’’—/Jersey City. 


‘‘To a considerable extent there are promotions at times other than 
the close of a grade.’’—Boston. 
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“On judgment of principal and teacher, any pupil may be pro- 
moted, if found qualified, at any time; this is the elastic element in 
the gradation of the schools of Newark.’’—Newark, N. / 


_‘*Promotions are made at any time during the year, when the prin- 
cipal is satisfied that the pupil deserves it.”,-—Loutsville, Ky. 


‘*Promotions are made whenever there is a vacancy in a grade and 
a pupil from a grade below is desirous of filling it. This is always 
done by an examination.’’——— 


‘“ Whenever a pupil is found to be able to do more work than his class, 
other conditions being favorable, he is promoted. Classes are — 
whenever they have satisfactorily finished grade work.’’—/Pueblo. 


‘“These special promotions are made at any time when it is Sonad 
that a pupil can beneficially undertake the work of a higher class.’ 
Salt Lake City. 


‘* Whenever an individual can get more good from another class than 
from the one he is in, he is thus transferred. In our departmental 
schools classes often do three grades’ work in two years.’’— Utica, NV. ¥. 


‘‘ Weare constantly making individual promotions.’’—A/lbany, N. Y. 

‘*Promotions take place at any time during the year; regular move- 
ments of classes at the end of the year; special promotions at any 
time. We made seven hundred of the latter in a total enrollment of 
seven thousand last year. This has been the custom in Erie for years.”’ 
—Erie, Pa. 

Making a Course of Study. No attempt is made in this 
paper to offer a new course, but the returns to be presented will 
show how courses of study are made in this country, and a few 
points suggested by these returns will be given. 

There seem to be three distinct kinds of courses as regards 
their purpose. One, which may be called the theoretical, is 
intended to illustrate and emphasize certain pedagogical truths, 
and thus serve as a guide in the adaptation of such broader 
principles as correlation and sequence to educational work. 
The best examples of such courses are those prepared by the 
Committees of Fifteen, and of Ten. 

The second kind may be called the outline course; as it 
merely outlines the work which is to form the basis of the 
course of instruction. It may be simply a compilation of topics 
to be studied, or may, under the various sub-topics, carry out the 
work in detail; but no attempt is made to give direct informa- 
tion concerning principles or methods of teaching. The prin- 
ciples may be implied, but they are not pushed forward. The 
Connecticut course of study, which is merely a detailed outline 
of the work actually covered during one year by the model 
schools connected with one of her normal schools, is the 
best example from the State courses. The Indiana Manual 
is also fairly representative. This type is very common 
among the city courses, especially among those from small- 
er places, where there is less attempt to make the course 
elaborate, or scientific. ‘The Chicago course is an excellent 
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illustration from a large city. Much more common than 
either of these is the course which both outlines the work and 
suggests methods of instruction. This class includes 75% of 
the courses received. Some of these keep distinct the outline 
and pedagogic instruction, and maintain a happy proportion 
between them; but in more cases the two aims are so confused 
that the average teacher must have great difficulty in deter- 
mining what work is to be taken up even in her own grade; 
and is not likely to get that perspective of the work of the 
whole course which she should have, and which a good course 
ought to give at a glance; the arrangement of topics serves 
only to suggest points to be emphasized in the grade, without 
showing the proper relation to the rest of the course, and the 
suggestions are merely mechanical methods for the case in hand. 

As already seen, the course is most frequently the work of 
the superintendent ; very often he is assisted by his principals 
and teachers; and sometimes the course is constructed by a 
committee of the Board of Education. Of these methods the 
second is undoubtedly the best; as it is more likely to adapt 
the course to local conditions, and the participation of the 
teachers should serve as valuable educational work for them, 
and lead to a clearer conception on their part of the purpose of 
the course. 

The next method to be preferred is the outlining of the course 
by the superintendent alone. However, though he is supposed 
to be an educational expert, there are special objections to the 
work being entirely in his hands. The greater likelihood of the 
course being one-sided has already been mentioned. There is 
also danger that he will make a course which he alone will 
understand. Certainly the beneficial results of the co-operation 
with his teachers will be lost. The worst results of all may be 
expected, when a school board attempts to formulate a course 
of study, since the average member cannot claim to be 
acquainted with the principles which should guide in its form- 
ations. 

The length of the period during which a course is in process 
of construction is also an important consideration. Many 
report their courses as being ‘‘ a growth ;’’ some were originally 
drawn up five or ten years ago, and have been revised more or 
less since ; others have remained almost as first made out. In 
a few places the course is revised at stated intervals, and in still 
other places is in a condition of constant change. A few ex- 
cerpts from the returns will give a clearer picture of how and 
when the course is drawn up. 


‘‘Our course of study is drawn up annually by the superintendent.’’ 
—Charleston, S. C. 
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‘‘By Committee of Board of Education annually in May.’’—Adlan- 
ta, Ga. 

‘‘By myself during the past two years.’’—Nebraska City. 

‘‘Our present course of study has been the growth mainly of the 
last five years. It has been drawn up largely by myself, assisted by 
oursupervisors . . . . andinspecial departments, by the teachers 
of such departments.’’—S?¢. Paul. 

‘‘The course of study, as presented to you, and the one upon which 
we are now working, was drawn up by myself during the past year. 
This was done after frequent consultations with my best teachers, and 
references to numerous other courses of study.’’—Lansing, Mich. 

‘‘Our course of study in its different parts below the High School, 
isdrawn up by the superintendent; in the High School, by the faculty, 
under control of superintendent.—Frie, Pa. 

‘“By the Superintendent of Schools, after considerable study and 
many comparisons, during the school year 1894-95. The course in 
vocal music, drawing, and penmanship were originally drawn by the 
supervisor of those branches and only revised by the Superintendent 
of Schools.’’-——, NV. Y. 

‘Our course is the outgrowth of suggestions by teachers, principals, 


“a all connected with the instruction in the schools for many years.’’ 
—FPueblo. 


‘‘Our course of study has been a growth and not a creation. The 
first courses were prepared by a committee of the Board of Education 
many years ago, and were based somewhat upon the opinions of super- 
intendent and principals of the schools. Of late years, the make-up 
of the course of study has been almost entirely controlled by the 
Superintendent of Schools, although he has always made his recom- 
mendations after taking the advice of, and freely consulting with, the 
principals of the schools. The course of study has been amended and 
changed frequently, as we believe the courses of study are made to be 
a and amended with perfect freedom.’’— 5 dl 


‘By Superintendent of Schools in 1890. It has been modified many 
times since. We are aided in its construction by suggestions received 
from various sources.’’—Salt Lake City. 

‘By Superintendent of Schools, and Committee on Course of In- 
struction. It was drawn tenor more years ago; and changed in parts, 
since then, from time to time.’’—Quincy, JI. 

‘‘The course of study was drawn up by the Board of Supervisors 
about seventeen years ago; it has been revised by that Board from 
time to time. The course of study when drawn up, and after oh 
revision, has been submitted to the School Committee for adoption.”’ 
Boston. 

‘‘The printed course of study which I send you, was drawn up, in 
the first place, by my predecessor . . . . but has since been con- 
siderably modified, and arranged in its present form by myself, as a 
result of my own observ ations and experiences of the teachers as to 
its practical working in the schools.”’ Hf. 


‘*Our course of study was carefully revised during the school year 
of 1893 and 1894, under the direction of the superintendent, assisted by 
the principals and teachers of the schools. This work was done by 
means of committees and through several grade meetings and general 
sessions of the teachers.’’— Winona, Minn. 

“It was drawn up originally by the committee on text-books and 
course of study, in conjunction with the superintendent. This was 
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done at the beginning of our school system in 1872, and has continued 
to the present, but has been modified upon recommendations made by 


the superintendent from year to year.’’—J/acon, Ga. 
‘‘Primary course by present superintendent, two years ago. Gram- 
mar and high school courses antedate the memory of man.’’———, Mass. 


““It is revised from month to month by the teachers and superin- 
tendent.’’—Decatur, Illinois. 


‘‘Santa Rosa has no course of study. Text books are used oniy in 
so far as the laws of the land in defiance of the laws of natural develop- 
ment, insist. Energy has been exerted to break up the artificial uni- 
formity of rules on paper and the rigidity of the graded system. 
Necessary unity has been preserved by the intelligence of the teacher 
who takes her cue from the state of the development of her pupils, 
regulated by the broad limits of supervision. Rules, regulations and 
red tape have, indeed, their place in the government of a force of wage- 
earners, but no place in a corps of student teachers. 

‘‘For the purpose of a clearer presentation, it is necessary ‘to ‘explain 
the work as made up of separate and distinct studies. In practice, 
however, the teachers have done much to correlate studies.’’ 

Opening paragraph in Report on Course of Study. 

Another question in the syllabus was: ‘‘If it (the course) 
has distinctive traits, will you state why stress was laid upon 
certain subjects and abated on others?’’ The manner in which 
this question was received, and the frankness of some of the 
answers, throw light on the way in which the course is viewed 
by different superintendents ; the influence of locality appear- 
ing to a noticeable degree. Thus in the West this question 
met with a ready and full reply, as if the superintendents were 
accustomed, when preparing a course, to consider it as a whole 
and to ask why a given study should be taught at all; hence 
although the number of returns were less, the number of full 
answers to this particular question was greater, and the nature 
of the answers different from those received from New England 
and the North Atlantic States. The child is more often men- 
tioned as the supreme consideration in the making of the course. 
In the East, however, the tendency to draw a line after this 
particular question and leave it without further answer was very 
noticeable ; as was also the tendency to specify a particular study 
as receiving the ‘‘stress.’’ The latter answer was prominent 
also in the returns from the Southern States. Some of the most 
typical answers to this question, grouped according to the sec- 
tion of the country from which they came, are here presented. 


New England and North Atlantic States. 


‘“‘T do not know that I can say that our course has distinctive traits ; 
we are, however, devoting special attention jnst now, in all grades, to 
English composition, because I found on taking charge of the schools 
last year, that that subject had been sadly neglected; and at our 
teachers’ meetings, we are now making a special study of geography, 
as we have recently adopted a new text-book in that subject.”’— 
N. Hi. 





’ 
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‘‘In answer to question 8 will say that there was no pedagogical 
principle involved in the course of study.’”’—Maine. 


‘*Stress on good every day English—because of real need. 
Physical training to improve health, carriage and general poise.”’ 
Mass. 

‘‘We lay considerable stress upon manual training.’’—Newport, R. J. 

‘Science work emphasized ’’———, Conn. 

‘‘Respects correlation and treats it as acenter. Co-ordinates his- 
tory and literature.’’—A. J. 

‘‘Reading matter adapted to other studies ; algebra and inventional 
geometry introduced in last two years.’’—2? “ooklyn, INS 

‘‘ Reading for literary value.”’—Auburn, N. Y. 

‘‘Course in civil government. Arranged to facilitate the promotion 
of individual pupils.’’—Auffalo. 

‘‘The objective features of instruction, together with the relation of 


the various subjects to each other are ‘special traits emphasized.’’— 
Newark, N. /. 


‘‘Perhaps the most distinctive trait is the attention paid to manual 
training. This was introduced in our schools in 1888. There are 
special teachers in that department, two of whom act as supervisors, 
beside giving instruction.’’—Orange, N. /. 

‘‘No special features.”’—Allegheny. 


Southern States. 





’ 


‘Stress is aid upon reading, writing and arithmetic.’’———,, Md. 
‘‘No specially distinctive traits.”’—Richmond, Va. 


‘‘No special features.’’—Columbia, S.C. 


‘‘Especially do we pay attention to arithmetic, ee spelling and 
penmanship. We grade on Arithmetic.’’——, 

“It has no traits such as the question would indinate. There is this 
peculiarity about it, that we do in seven years what the other city 
schools of our southern section take eight years to do.’’—Macon, Ga. 

‘“«Tf it has distinctive traits, will you state why stress was laid 
upon certain subjects.’ Language, Ist; Arithmetic, 2d; Geography, 3d; 
History, 4th; as per Report of Commissioner Fifteen.”’— Ala. 

‘‘Elementary science work has been emphasized more, history has 
been prescribed and mathematics condensed in order to include the 
elements of algebra. The reasons rest upon the judgment of the best 
educational authorities and the experience of the best educators.”’— 
Ark. 


North Central and Western States. 


‘Practical trait.’—Van Wert, Ohio. 


‘‘T cannot say that our course has any distinctive traits, except that 
we aimed to prepare a course that would give to the child the best 
possible preparation—one that would not do him injury, either physi- 
cal or mental.’’—Lansing, Mich. 


‘“We are now paying special attention to mental arithmetic and 
elementary sciences—the former for the purpose of developing the 
reasoning faculties, the latter to train in observation.”’ , Mich. 

‘Many years ago we fell into the plan of seven grades below the 
high school. We cut out a large part of the higher arithmetic, tech- 
nical grammar, etc., in the (ward) schools.’”’—Decatur, Jil. 
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‘‘I do not know that ‘stress was laid upon certain studies and abated 
on others;’ except that stress is laid on reading and writing in the 
earlier years,’’———,, // 

‘We have endeavored to base our course of study upon a rational 
correlation of topics and to avoid laying unusual stress upon any one 
subject. The studies of Nature, Literature, and History have been 
greatly increased over the old course as studies, and formal grammar 
diminished ; geography increased and extended throughout the course.’’ 
—St. Paul. 

‘Our course has no peculiarities, unless it be that it is somewhat 
flexible, allowing pupils who are weak in certain lines of work to pass 
grade sometimes, although they may not have done as much work in 
these lines as the class has done. In other words we try to fit the 
course to the child, not the child to the course of study.’’—Pueblo 
Colo. 

‘‘(a) Manual training in some form in every grade from the first 
primary through the high school—required in the grades—optional in 
the high school—not a course by itself, but a part of every course if 
the pupil desires it—even the classical. 

‘‘(b) Systematic gymnastic training in every grade—well equipped 
gymnasium in the high school, in which the boys and girls practice 
separately under skillful direction and in hygienic dress. 

‘“(c) Music and drawing systematically taught in every grade. 

““(d) Phonetic drill in connection with reading. 

‘‘(e) Course in history, beginning in the primary grades. 

‘““(f) Nature study. 

‘“(g) Each school room has its own collection of books—for library 
—properly graded. 

‘*These things are emphasized because the time honored branches of 
the curriculum have, till recently, occupied most of the time; the 
latter, therefore, need no emphasis.’’—Denver, No. Side. 

‘‘ Effort is made to keep in line with the general progress of the best 
schools.’’—Austin, Nev. 


‘*Give all around development.’’—Sanfa Barbara. 


From these returns the inference seems justifiable that, as a 
rule, the course of study is too much the product of one man, 
and that a rare opportunity to interest the teaching corps in 
professional work during its construction and reconstruction is 
thrown away. In the construction of the best course for any 
given community, it would also seem: 1. That the superin- 
tendent should have the guiding hand, laying down the broader 
principles, preparing to a large extent the material to go into 
it, and having the final decision upon all doubtful points; 
2. That the assistance of the principals and teachers must be 
of the greatest value in adapting it to local conditions; 3. That 
suggestions from all other sources should be welcomed; 4. 
That anything savoring of imitation, not based upon a clear 
pedagogical principle, should be avoided as a germ of dry rot 
in the school system. 

The true basis for a course of study would then be the neces- 
sary means for the highest development of the child, modified, 
as they must necessarily be, by local conditions. Prominent 
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among these are the recognized branches of the school curricula, 
and the ability and preparation of the teachers. A criterion of 
an individual element of a course is that it shall be something 
helpful to the child, and not too far beyond the ability of the 
local teacher to understand and to present intelligently to her 
pupils. 

General Summary. 1. The present curriculum is a growth 
from few to many branches of instruction, accompanied by a 
change of emphasis due largely to social demands, which have 
been crystallized and enforced by legal enactments and courses 
of study. 2. The uniform State course of study is a phenom- 
enon recent but widely extended on our educational horizon. It 
may be of great good as a unifying element, but is likely to 
prove a dangerously conservative one. Thus far it has followed 
too closely the city courses to be of the greatest service to the rural 
schools. 3. And as shown by section III, there is special need 
of emphasizing and extending the individual method of instruc- 
tion in the ungraded schools. 4. ‘The city courses, although 
of recent origin, have been a recognized part of the school 
system much longer, are on the whole more the work of one 
man, and hence more imitative than the State courses. They 
lay more stress on such studies as drawing, nature study, manual 
training and physical culture, the aim of which is more strictly 
development and less stress on the more utilitarian studies, 
book-keeping and civil government. 

There is an almost universal belief that a course of study 
is a necessity in a well organized school system, as it 
gives a more definite aim to the school work; avoids need- 
less repetition and waste of time; tends to more definite rela- 
tions between the different branches; makes the work easier 
for the teacher, and more systematic for the pupil; and assists 
in classification and gradation. It may also serve to call the 
attention of the superintendent and teachers to some principles 
which form the basis of scientific education; and it seems 
probable that a good course may sometimes serve the young and 
inexperienced teacher as an inspiration toward higher educa- 
tional ideals. 

There are in these courses many defects and dangers, the 
majority of which may disappear as we come to know more of 
the principles upon which a course should be based ; and those 
preparing the courses give to them more thought and care. 
Thus besides ignorance or disregard for the principles already 
known, there is clearly much indefiniteness as to the purpose of 
the course, and this indefiniteness in the mind of the maker 
becomes confusion in the presentation of the material which 
goes into the course; also, in many courses, there is undue 
emphasis on certain studies for other than pedagogical reasons. 
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Thus especially noticeable in the East is the emphasis upon 
individual studies, rather than upon the development of the 
child as the central idea of the course. 

There is one marked danger which seems likely to increase 
rather than to diminish unless special care is taken, i. e., that 
the course shall become too rigid and difficult of change. This 
is especially menacing, because in the desire that the printed 
course shall not alone meet its requirements as a guide for the 
teacher in her school work, but also be able to withstand criti- 
cism, there is a tendency to make the course more and more 
an end in itself. It is elaborated and expanded until, as it were, 
nothing more can be done to perfect it, and then, with slight 
revision, it remains a cherished object for years, regardless of the 
advances which educational thought suggest. 


The writer feels under great obligations to the many friends of 
education throughout the country who have so kindly co-operated 
in this study by answering the questionnaire and contributing 
material which has been consulted in preparing this paper ; 
also to Dr. Hall for the valuable aid received in securing returns, 
and to Dr. Burnham for his many suggestions on the treatment 
of the material. 
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TEASING AND BULLYING. 


By FrREDERIC L. BuRK, Clark University. 


The data for this study have been procured in answer to a 
questionnaire issued by President Hall, February, 1885, as 
follows : 


1. Veasing. Give other terms, as hector, plague, bait, peck at, fret, 
worry. Describe in detail cases of children teasing others, from the 
slightest roguishness to the severest practical jokes; cases of infants 
parodying disobedience playfully to annoy parents; chronic habit and 
passion of fooling. Just what is done, how is joy by the tormentor 
and annoyance by the victim expressed, and what is the effect, if long 
continued, upon both. Is it ever done to test temper, or the cry-point, 
as if others were not known till they had been teased? Do defects of 
body or soul invite it? When do some children love to be plagued by 
others? Mischief generally. Causes and cures. 

2. Bullying. Synonyms. Cases of tyranny among boys and girls 
from college hazing and school fagging down to the nursery. Cases 
where threats of exposure, injury, or imaginary dangers were the 
instruments of subjection and control. Is subjection ever voluntary 
and does bullying ever come to be enjoyed by or helpful to the victim ? 
Effects on both. Causes and cures. 


In all 156 persons responded to the questions upon teasing 
and 135 to those of bullying. With the exception of about 
twenty in each case, Miss Williams, of the New Jersey State 
Normal School at Trenton, furnished the data. The responses 
include about 1,120 instances of teasing and bullying, princi- 
pally observational, partly reminiscent, anda fewhearsay. The 
following are samples of one class : 


1. I passed two boys about 9 and 7 years. The smaller was not 
molesting the larger in the least, yet the larger one was throwing 
stones at the little one while the child clung toa telegraph pole, where 
it had climbed to be out of reach of the blows which the larger had 
been giving him. The little fellowtrembled as each stone came nearer 
and nearer. The other seemed to take a fiendish delight in what he 
was doing. Finally, he went down and began to pull the small boy’s 
feet from under him, so the latter would fall on the sharp stones 
beneath. The little one nowclimbed down. Then'the larger one seized 
the other’s hat and threw it down the railroad track. He laughed 
when the little one timidly went for it. 

2. Myrtle (3) pinched the baby in her mother’s absence and made 
it cry. On her mother’s return she denied that she had touched the 
baby. 

3. Little girl (3) struck her younger sister and sate latter fell down ; 
the assailant laughed. 

4. A little boy (10) was walking about the campus watching B (12). 
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B. ran at the boy, took hold of him and’pulled at his necktie. When 
the boy whimpered and began to cry, B. jumped around him, clapping 
his hands and laughing. At last B. threw the boy down, pulled out 
the tie, and then ran off to play with another boy. 

5. Inthe kindergarten, a little girl pulled the hair of a girl in front 
of her and would not desist when asked todo so. The tormentor and 
other pupils laughed. 

6. Girl (18 months) pushed her brother over, and when he cried 
she looked on him with a ‘smiling, triumphant air.” 

7. Clifford (5) ties a string around his dog’s neck and jerks it. 
When the dog whines he laughs. 

8. When I (female) was g years old, and in a strange city, an un- 
known colored girl ran up and shook me. I was badly frightened and 
ran home. 

g. Girl (7) often passed a house where five boys regularly threw 
stones at her. 

10. I saw a boy (10) rush into a boy (7), push him along the pave- 
ment, throw him down and sit on his head. Every moment or so the 
larger would pinch the other’s ear and demand, “ Beg to get up?”’ 
Each time the victim would screw up his face in pain and shout, ‘‘ NO.”’ 
At last the tormentor grew tired, and with a parting kick left his vic- 
tim to get up as best he could. 

11. Fletcher would catch and throw down smaller boys who would 
not obey him, put his knee on them and hold them until they begged. 


These cases represent a class of data left over as a residue 
after the great mass had been classified chiefly according to what 
seemed the motive in the mind of the tormentor. In these 
cases there seems to be no clear motive—at least none intelligible 
under the categories of our present system and customs of 
civilization. We determine, as a rule, the psychic states of 
another individual by the physical movements ; if we use this 
criterion in the present cases we are apt to conclude that these 
children belong to that condition which Hobbes has called the 
natural state of man, ‘‘ where every man is enemy to every 
man ;’’ that they are inspired by an instinctive malevolence 
toward their kind, a predisposition to cruelty and a wanton 
disregard for the well-being of their fellows. That these actions, 
which seem so alien to the fundamental ideals of present society, 
are sporadic and exceptionally rare, is a view which the frank 
consciousness of all who have clear reminiscences, or who have 
made observations of childhood, will be tempted to deny. 

What is the genesis of these alien traits, their significance, 
and their resultant effects upon adult activities? The theories 
which mankind has put forth to account for the origin of these 
alien traits may perhaps be grouped under two main concep- 
tions : 

(1) The conception of demonology in its various forms 
which has pictured a former perfect moral state, a Garden of 
Eden or a Golden Age, from which man, by demon suggestion 
or demon obsession, individual and hereditary, has fallen, and 
to which he ever attempts to rise again. 
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(2) The conception of evolutionary progression, and more 
especially that of recapitulation of the history of the race in 
the individual. 

We will separate the two manifestations, physical movements, 
and motives and psychic emotions : 


I. PuHysIcAl MOVEMENTS. 


In the examples given we have the following movements : 
Pursuing, throwing down, holding down, putting knee upon 
vanquished victim, pinching, pulling hair, pulling ears, striking, 
shaking, throwing missiles, dancing about conquered victim, 
laughing, clapping hands, holding down till victim begs mercy 
or admits conquest, ‘‘a smiling triumphant air,’’ etc. Out of 
all the possible movements, why is it we find these special 
movements so common, indeed in male children almost univer- 
sal? Why is it that these movements seem to come to them 
with the unerring exactness and physical grace that the duck- 
ling shows in his first swim? While it will take B. years per- 
haps to learn to dance the German to maternal satisfaction, yet 
he spontaneously knocks down a strange boy, mauls him, dances 
in his own way about the vanquished victim, laughing and 
clapping his hands, all with a spontaneous grace and nice per- 
fection of detail. 

These movements are those we are perhaps most familiar 
with in the acts of anger, vengeance, revenge, or in administer- 
ing punishment. But in none of these cases is there evidence 
given of antecedent actions on the part of the victims, as causes 
for vengeance or anger. We have a piece of an anger or ven- 
geance chain in a connected series of actions, broken off, as it 
were, and doing business on its own responsibility. 

In another and later form the same movements are used by 
childhood as elements of their complex and invented games. 
Analysis of their most popular invented games, such as the 
various forms of tag, prisoner’s base, blindman’s buff, foot-ball 
and baseball, shows that these are complex compounds, the 
elements of which are just these movements cited—pursuing, 
capture, holding down, throwing missiles (as in the ball games ), 
etc. The more malevolent and violent forms have been elided 
or modified, probably to a great extent by inhibition of adults. 

sut while these movements continue throughout childhood, 
they practically disappear with the advent of adult occupations 
in the social and industrial institutions of civilization. They 
do not so much die out as they are forced out by the fact that 
in the movements of life occupations they find no place. What- 
ever other differences there may be between work and play, 
there certainly is this difference—a difference in the kind of 
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movement. The movements of work are not made up of the 
movements of natural play, as the child selects them. 

The symbolic philosopher with his conception of outer and 
inner correspondence, and the teleologist who seeks a purpose, 
find profitable food in many of the activities of childhood— 
doll playing and housekeeping in girls, constructiveness in boys, 
and curiosity in both. These are easily regarded in the light 
of functional activities in reputable relation, as preparatory 
exercises, to our social and industrial institutions of civilized 
life. We nourish and stimulate these activities consequently 
by all methods of home and school training ; but the presence 
of these other movements, perhaps none the less common nor 
intense, which are born with childhood and die with childhood, 
seems to form a formidable exception to the symbolic and teleo- 
logical principle. Not only do they seem to constitute an 
exception to the philosophy of the play movements of the 
man-child, but also to that of the young of those brutes which 
manifest a play impulse. In these movements of pursuit, cap- 
ture, etc., the civilized man-child’s plays are in striking excep- 
tion to what has been put forward as a very general law. 

The persistence of these movements, which seem to have no 
utilitarian purpose, is shown by the fact that adult men, even 
those engaged in manual occupations, delight at times to revert 
again to these original movements as these are involved in 
boxing, wrestling, fencing and various out-door games. 

The superficial explanation offered for the impulse to engage 
in these games, either of childhood or those carried over into 
manhood, is that they constitute the play impulse, that they are 
an answer to the physical demand for exercise. But this gives 
no real explanation. It simply tells that there is a physical 
demand for exercise. This demand could be answered in an 
infinite number of ways, aside from those of striking, pursuing, 
etc. But why isit that play impulse being admitted, and the 
player having a free choice, that children and men select from 
the great number of muscular movements which are possible, 
just those of pursuit, throwing missiles, catching, striking, etc. ? 

To sum up, the vigorous appearance of these movements in 
a distinctive way with more or less violent and malevolent 
action in early childhood, later as elements of invented games, 
and then to die out with little or no connection to the occupations 
of life, constitutes a singular exception to the great mass of 
impulses—the impulses to which the attention of pedagogy has 
been centered, especially that of Froebel and Herbart 


II. Morives AND EMOTIONS 


On the psychic side these movements suggest for some reason 
in our minds the presence of anger, vengeance or infliction of 
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TEASING AND BULLYING. 


By FrREDERIC lL. BuRK, Clark University. 


The data for this study have been procured in answer to a 
questionnaire issued by President Hall, February, 1885, as 
follows : 


1. TVeasing. Give other terms, as hector, plague, bait, peck at, fret, 
worry. Describe in detail cases of children teasing others, from the 
slightest roguishness to the severest practical jokes; cases of infants 
parodying disobedience playfully to annoy parents; chronic habit and 
passion of fooling. Just what is done, how is joy by the tormentor 
and annoyance by the victim expressed, and what is the effect, if long 
continued, upon both. Is it ever done to test temper, or the cry-point, 
as if others were not known till they had been teased? Do defects of 
body or soul invite it? When do some children love to be plagued by 
others? Mischief generally. Causes and cures. 

2. Bullying. Synonyms. Cases of tyranny among boys and girls 
from college hazing and school fagging down to the nursery. Cases 
where threats of exposure, injury, or imaginary dangers were the 
instruments of subjection and control. Is subjection ever voluntary 
and does bullying ever come to be enjoyed by or helpful to the victim ? 
Effects on both. Causes and cures. 


In all 156 persons responded to the questions upon teasing 
and 135 to those of bullying. With the exception of about 
twenty in each case, Miss Williams, of the New Jersey State 
Normal School at Trenton, furnished the data. The responses 
include about 1,120 instances of teasing and bullying, princi- 
pally observational, partly reminiscent, anda fewhearsay. The 
following are samples of one class : 


1. I passed two boys about 9 and 7 years. The smaller was not 
molesting the larger in the least, yet the larger one was throwing 
stones at the little one while the child clung toa telegraph pole, where 
it had climbed to be out of reach of the blows which the larger had 
been giving him. The little fellow trembled as each stone came nearer 
and nearer. The other seemed to take a fiendish delight in what he 
was doing. Finally, he went down and began to pull the small boy’s 
feet from under him, so the latter would fall on the sharp stones 
beneath. The little one now climbed down. Then the larger one seized 
the other’s hat and threw it down the railroad track. He laughed 
when the little one timidly went for it. 

2. Myrtle (3) pinched the baby in her mother’s absence and made 
it cry. On her mother’s return she denied that she had touched the 
baby. 

3. Little girl (3) struck her younger sister and the latter fell down ; 
the assailant laughed. 

, 4. A little boy (10) was walking about the campus watching B (12). 
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B. ran at the boy, took hold of him and’pulled at his necktie. When 
the boy whimpered and began to cry, B. jumped around him, clapping 
his hands and laughing. At last B. threw the boy down, pulled out 
the tie, and then ran off to play with another boy. 

5. Inthe kindergarten, a little girl pulled the hair of a girl in front 
of her and would not desist when asked todo so. The tormentor and 
other pupils laughed. 

6. Girl (18 months) pushed her brother over, and when he cried 
she looked on him with a ‘smiling, triumphant air.” 

Clifford (5) ties a string around his dog’s neck and jerks it. 
When the dog whines he laughs. 

8. When I (female) was 9 years old, and in a strange city, an un- 
known colored girl ran up and shook me. I was badly frightened and 
ran home. 

g. Girl (7) often passed a house where five boys regularly threw 
stones at her. 

10. I saw a boy (10) rush into a boy (7), push him along the pave- 
ment, throw him down and sit on his head. Every moment or so the 
larger would pinch the other’s ear and demand, “ Beg to get up?”’ 
Each time the victim would screw up his face in pain and shout, ‘‘ NO.”’ 
At last the tormentor grew tired, and with a parting kick left his vic- 
tim to get up as best he could. 

11. Fletcher would catch and throw down smaller boys who would 
not obey him, put his knee on them and hold them until they begged. 


These cases represent a class of data left over as a residue 
after the great mass had been classified chiefly according to what 
seemed the motive in the mind of the termentor. In these 
cases there seems to be no clear motive—at least none intelligible 
under the categories of our present system and customs of 
civilization. We determine, as a rule, the psychic states of 
another individual by the physical movements ; if we use this 
criterion in the present cases we are apt to conclude that these 
children belong to that condition which Hobbes has called the 
natural state of man, ‘‘ where every man is enemy to every 
man ;’’ that they are inspired by an instinctive malevolence 
toward their kind, a predisposition to cruelty and a wanton 
disregard for the well-being of their fellows. That these actions, 
which seem so alien to the fundamental ideals of present society, 
are sporadic and exceptionally rare, is a view which the frank 
consciousness of all who have clear reminiscences, or who have 
made observations of childhood, will be tempted to deny. 

What is the genesis of these alien traits, their significance, 
and their resultant effects upon adult activities? The theories 
which mankind has put forth to account for the origin of these 
alien traits may perhaps be grouped under two main concep- 
tions : 

(1) The conception of demonology in its various forms 
which has pictured a former perfect moral state, a Garden of 
Eden or a Golden Age, from which man, by demon suggestion 
or demon obsession, individual and hereditary, has fallen, and 
to which he ever attempts to rise again. 
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(2) The conception of evolutionary progression, and more 
especially that of recapitulation of the history of the race in 
the individual. 

We will separate the two manifestations, physical movements, 
and motives and psychic emotions : 


I. PuHysicaAl, MOVEMENTS. 


In the examples given we have the following movements : 
Pursuing, throwing down, holding down, putting knee upon 
vanquished victim, pinching, pulling hair, pulling ears, striking, 
shaking, throwing missiles, dancing about conquered victim, 
laughing, clapping hands, holding down till victim begs mercy 
or admits conquest, ‘‘a smiling triumphant air,’’ etc. Out of 
all the possible movements, why is it we find these special 
movements so common, indeed in male children almost univer- 
sal? Why is it that these movements seem to come to them 
with the unerring exactness and physical grace that the duck- 
ling shows in his first swim? While it will take B. years per- 
haps to learn to dance the German to maternal satisfaction, yet 
he spontaneously knocks down a strange boy, mauls him, dances 
in his own way about the vanquished victim, laughing and 
clapping his hands, all with a spontaneous grace and nice per- 
fection of detail. 

These movements are those we are perhaps most familiar 
with in the acts of anger, vengeance, revenge, or in administer- 
ing punishment. But in none of these cases is there evidence 
given of antecedent actions on the part of the victims, as causes 
for vengeance or anger. We havea piece of an anger or ven- 
geance chain in a connected series of actions, broken off, as it 
were, and doing business on its own responsibility. 

In another and later form the same movements are used by 
childhood as elements of their complex and invented games. 
Analysis of their most popular invented games, such as the 
various forms of tag, prisoner’s base, blindman’s buff, foot-ball 
and baseball, shows that these are complex compounds, the 
elements of which are just these movements cited—pursuing, 
capture, holding down, throwing missiles (as in the ball games ), 
etc. The more malevolent and violent forms have been elided 
or modified, probably to a great extent by inhibition of adults. 

But while these movements continue throughout childhood, 
they practically disappear with the advent of adult occupations 
in the social and industrial institutions of civilization. They 
do not so much die out as they are forced out by the fact that 
in the movements of life occupations they find no place. What- 
ever other differences there may be between work and play, 
there certainly is this difference—a difference in the kind of 
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movement. The movements of work are not made up of the 
movements of natural play, as the child selects them. 

The symbolic philosopher with his conception of outer and 
inner correspondence, and the teleologist who seeks a purpose, 
find profitable food in many of the activities of childhood— 
doll playing and housekeeping in girls, constructiveness in boys, 
and curiosity in both. These are easily regarded in the light 
of functional activities in reputable relation, as preparatory 
exercises, to our social and industrial institutions of civilized 
life. We nourish and stimulate these activities consequently 
by all methods of home and school training ; but the presence 
of these other movements, perhaps none the less common nor 
intense, which are born with childhood and die with childhood, 
seems to form a formidable exception to the symbolic and teleo- 
logical principle. Not only do they seem to constitute an 
exception to the philosophy of the play movements of the 
man-child, but also to that of the young of those brutes which 
manifest a play impulse. In these movements of pursuit, cap- 
ture, etc., the civilized man-child’s plays are in striking excep- 
tion to what has been put forward as a very general law. 

The persistence of these movements, which seem to have no 
utilitarian purpose, is shown by the fact that adult men, even 
those engaged in manual occupations, delight at times to revert 
again to these original movements as these are involved in 
boxing, wrestling, fencing and various out-door games. 

The superficial explanation offered for the impulse to engage 
in these games, either of childhood or those carried over into 
manhood, is that they constitute the play impulse, that they are 
an answer to the physical demand for exercise. But this gives 
no real explanation. It simply tells that there is a physical 
demand for exercise. This demand could be answered in an 
infinite number of ways, aside from those of striking, pursuing, 
etc. But why isit that play impulse being admitted, and the 
player having a free choice, that children and men select from 
the great number of muscular movements which are possible, 
just those of pursuit, throwing missiles, catching, striking, etc. ? 

To sum up, the vigorous appearance of these movements in 
a distinctive way with more or less violent and malevolent 
action in early childhood, later as elements of invented games, 
and then to die out withlittle or no connection to the occupations 
of life, constitutes a singular exception to the great mass of 
impulses—the impulses to which the attention of pedagogy has 
been centered, especially that of Froebel and Herbart. 

II. Morives AND EmoTions. 

On the psychic side these movements suggest for some reason 
in our minds the presence of anger, vengeance or infliction of 
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punishment. But just as there is no evidence in the data given 
of antecedent actions on the part of the victim as parts of a 
general vengeance or anger chain, so we have no positive 
evidence of emotions of anger or of vengeance, although, for 
aught we of certainty know, they may exist in some degree. 
But upon face value it would seem that the emotions, if any 
really exist, as accompaniments of the movements, are rather 
of a character of pleasure of some antecedent hatred or desire 
for vengeance. Speaking in diagramatic terms again, the case 
seems like one in which a certain chain of emotions had been 
broken and we have left only a few of the last links—seemingly 
without causal relation. 

In the children’s invented games, such as tag, baseball, foot- 
ball, etc., where the movements, familiar to us in anger and 
vengeance occur, our reminiscence and observation probably 
assure us that under normal circumstances these emotions of 
malevolence or even of distinct pleasure in conquest, are at least 
not strongly present in consciousness. On the contrary it could 
be asserted that a distinctly friendly feeling exists between the 
game antagonists. These invented games have been sanctioned 
and moulded to a certain extent by elders who are with good 
cause continually on the alert to inhibit malevolent element. 
The appearance of malevolent motives or emotions as hatred, 
desire for punishment, pleasure in punishing, etc., are hunted 
down by parents and all those in authority over youth with 
that relentless persistence with which the seed of Adam and 
Eve ever grind the head of the serpent. Notwithstanding, 
these emotions and motives continually appear and reappear 
with a persistence that has lead to the conviction that the devil 
cannot bedead. In the games involving these asscciated move- 
ments there is a constant gravitation, with the force of a diverted 
river seeking its old channel, towards forms of actual malevo- 
lence. How shall we explain these alien, psychic states, which 
seem so naturally associated with these movements? Teleology 
and symbolism easily come in to explain such emotions as a 
girl’s love of dolls, a boy’s self-reliant courage at times, chil- 
dren’s budding sense of religious awe or loyal emotions for the 
surroundings of home. These have a connected place in our 
civilization ; but teleology is silent upon these alien emotions, 
and symbolism has painted for us a picture of a demon world 
in conflict with heaven's hosts, where man is the prize of contest. 
Rousseau said they were all the product of bad and artificial 
teaching, and Froebel agrees with him and hastily dismisses 
this unpleasant phase by calling those liars who assert original 
depravity. 

As we take up these instances one by one we feel quite certain 
that the movements in some are accompanied by more or less 
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emotions of malevolent nature, while in others we find our 
minds doubtfully hesitating. The personal experience of 
parents and teachers who have attempted by general questioning 
to fathom the motive in similar cases is unsatisfactory, even 
though the child seems willing and to be doing his best to tell 
what isin his mind. Yet, asa rule, the child is unaccountably 
silent or vague in his explanations; he seems in fact to have 
actually very little to tell. Jesse Pomeroy was unable to give 
any better reason for cutting the throat of a little girl than that 
he wanted to see what she would do. A ten-year old pauper 
in an English workhouse,! after a trifling quarrel with his play- 
mate Susan (aged five), pursued her into the barnyard, cut both 
wrists around the bone, set his foot on her stomach and cut her 
legs in the same mauner, and then buried the body. In his 
examination he could give no intelligent reason for his actions 
beyond the fact that she was a very bad tempered child. A few 
weeks ago in Mississippi a nine vear old colored girl, who had 
been left in charge of her sister’s two children while the mother 
worked in the field, killed in a fiendish manner the elder of 
these children, Mary. ‘The child, who was two years old, would 
not always mind, and sometimes Hattie, with considerable de- 
light, would slap and pinch her until Mary would shriek with 
pain. On the day of the tragedy Mary bit Hattie’s hand in 
self-defense. This threw Hattie into a frenzy. She snatched 
up a brick and struck Mary in the face, felling her to the ground. 
Mary screamed, and Hattie seized an axe and with one stroke 
crushed the child’s head. Shedragged the body out and threw 
it ir the ditch. The child moved and groaned. ‘‘ Ain’t dead 
vet, is you ?’’ cried Hattie, ‘‘ I'll make you dead.’’ Sheagain 
took the axe and mashed the head to pulp. Hattie is said to 
be a particularly intelligent child. After her conviction, upon 
being asked why she had killed Mary, she said simply: ‘‘ Be- 
cause she bit me.’’ This child’s grandfather, brought from 
Guiana, was the terror of the negroes around on account of his 
savagery. He thirsted for raw meat, and it is said he would 
kill cats in order to suck their blood. 

With these facts in mind the following quotation from 
‘‘The Blot on the Brain,’’ by Ireland (p. 84), contains a vein 
of pregnant suggestion for the problem in hand. ‘‘ Insanity 
is generally described as an acquired quality or modification of 
man’s character, something unnatural and pathological, whereas 
it may be easily viewed either as a condition natural to many 
men, or in others the gradual and inevitable growth of his 
character. Some children, if not all, are selfish, prone to pas- 
sion, giving away to anger at the slightest opposition to their 


1 Newgate Calendar. 
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wishes, indifferent to the welfare of others and resenting depriva- 
tion and disappointment. . . . . Ata later age they are 
apt to indulge in cruelty to animals, delight in delusions and 
false statements, and to gloat in pictures of wholesale cruelty 


and slaughter. Jf a child were to grow up in such a state of 


mind, it would grow up insane. ‘The education to which chil- 
dren are ceaselessly subjected by their parents and teachers 
instill certain ideas and replace others, leads them to control 
their self-will. . . . . Hence it may be said that sanity 
is the result of education. . . . . Insome cases a man 
comes into the world with tastes, impulses and sensibilities 
which no effort of education can subdue.”’ 

The view that these children are really incited by no very 
clear causes intelligible to adult minds seems in the realm of 
possibility, if not probability. In the light of a very recent 
doctrine of the causal order of physical movement and psychic 
emotion, associated with the names of Professor James and Dr. 
Lange, we are not called upon to assume the necessity for any 
distinct emotional motive prior to muscular activity. 

But even with the acceptance of the alternative of a motive- 
lessness in these actions, we are nevertheless called upon to 
explain why in the minds of observers the conviction of the ex- 
istence in the child’s mind of cruelty, hatred and kind-hating an- 
tipathy rises so forcibly. Why in our own minds do we explain 
these actions so readily upon a basis of malevolent motives and 
emotions? Why are there so many cases of closely allied 
character where there are unquestionable evidences of such 
accompanying psychic states? Why do cases of the type quoted 
so readily of themselves gravitate into unquestioned malev- 
olence? Why this exception to the general law, in the instance 
of these alien emotions and movements, which teleologists and 
symbolists have so forcibly urged in the cases of other psychic 
and physical states of children ? 

Our love of a rule without exceptions could almost make us 
wish, for the sake of the teleological and symbolic theories, 
that civilized occupations of life and institutions did not exist. 
For were the world still savage or even in the brute period, 
were our children young savages or brutes, whose future adult 
activities were to bein a world of savage or brute institutions and 
occupations, where individualism and not altruism were the 
ideal, then the teleological and symbolic principle would apply 
with a nicety and almost perfect exactness of detail. The 
movements which our children use in their crude and instinctive 
movements coupled, seemingly, with hostile emotions, or par- 
tially divorced from them in their invented games, are just the 
movements which they would by necessity use, as full grown 
men or brutes, in their daily struggles for existence—pursuit, 
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throwing down, beating, striking, shaking, kicking, throwing 
missiles, etc. The dance of triumph, the laughter of satisfac- 
tion in the act of victory or of vengeance, the clapping of 
hands, are all associated movements of the former, entering into 
the regular daily life of male savages. In the same way these 
alien emotions would not require an explanation by demonology, 
but would appear in a teleological and symbolic light as natural, 
reputable and virtuous. They could be classified, without ex- 
ception, under the same headings as love of dolls, self reliant 
courage, religious awe and loyalty to home. In modern society 
the individual is separated from the actual pursuit and capture 
of his animal food by a series of slaughter houses, butchers and 
perhaps traders. When he is wronged by another individual 
he is separated from the activities and emotions of capture, trial, 
judgment and execution of punishment, so that we have come 
to regard these activities and emotions as wrong and morally 
sinful. With the savage and brute there is no such separation. 
In the brute and savage the moral duties of capture, trial, judg- 
ment and execution of vengeance are all vested in one person— 
the aggrieved. Justice, vengeance and hatred were in that 
world by necessity synonymous virtues. It was the moral duty 
of the savage to seek and slay the one who had wronged him- 
self or his household. It was the duty of the women and the 
children to torture captives of war. The activities of dancing 
around the tortured captives, of laughing, clapping the hands, 
etc., were not only legitimate sources of pleasure, but in every 
way morally respectable. Their codes of moral etiquette re- 
quired their women to practice exquisite codes of cruelty, to 
throw themselves into emotional hysterics over the gory trophies 
of the chase and war. Their children were taught and encour- 
aged to torture every living thing and to endure torture. 

Such was the daily duty of primitive man and, in narrower 
lines, of brutes. These malevolent emotionsand these activities 
of the chase and war were bound in association. ‘The egoism, 
antipathy and kind-hating animosity of savage life, with in- 
dividualism as an ideal, we are forced to replace by other emo- 
tions and other activities, in our civilization, which has altruism 
and mutual dependence for its ideal. Under the recapitulation 
hypothesis we may expect the emotional life of the former gen- 
erations to be carried over and overlap the new civilization.! 








‘Spencer (Psychology, Principles of Psychology, § 514) says, in 
speaking of the distinction between sentiments generated in the in- 
dividual and sentiments generated inthe race, ‘‘ . . . . there are 
sentiments organized out of experiences which, being the same for 
ancestry as for race, are cumulative in successive generations and they 
are therefore inherited in such developed forms as to show themselves 
in advance of individual experiences. Such inherited sentiments may 
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This explanation of these singular traits of childhood finds 
an apt fitting into the doctrine of the unconsciousness towards 
which modern psychology and recent investigations of neurology 
are so significantly tending—the view that our conscious exist- 
ence is only a fragment, probably a very small one, of the whole 
sphere of mentality ; that consciousness only crops out here 
from the great subliminal region of unconsciousness, as frag- 
ments of a fence from out a snowdrift. Underneath this drift 
of consciousness may not the conscious fragmental projections 
find their causal relations in strong hereditary chains of associa- 
tion inexplicable only upon phylogenetic survey? From a 
standpoint of reason which insists upon a manifest chain of 
causes, we satisfy ourselves by calling them instincts and let 
them go at that. 


III. THE FIGHTING INSTINCT. 


1. I know a boy who used to give the rest of the boys the choice of 
two things, agree with him or be beaten by him. That boy used to 
laugh at those who agreed with him, as he knew they were afraid of 
him. If he heard of any one opposing him he would say: ‘‘ Never 
mind, I will have an interview with him.” 

2. Charlie (14) would not let any boy pass over the pavement in 
front of his house without trying to pick a quarrel or fight. 

3. John (g) lived next door to a very small and weak boy. John 
would waylay this boy in a quiet place and make him fight. When 
the child cried, John would stand. back and laugh at him. 


These instances typify a common instinct to engage in the 
fighting movement. ‘The cause for fighting is generally slight, 
vague, has no existence whatever, or is really invented to satisfy 
the impulse for fighting. Mere existence of any other boy, in 


be looked for whenever the conditions of life have been such as to 
make certain kinds of acts and certain kinds of relations to surround- 
ing things, living and not living, habitual sources of gratification to 
generation after generation. And we may expect to find such senti- 
ments strong in proportion as these acts and relations are connected 
with enjoyments frequently, directly and clearly.” 

? Ribot (Heredity, p. 335) says: ‘‘tosum up, the consequences of 
heredity have been found to betwofold. Now it builds for the future, 
making possible by the accumulation of simple sentiment the produc- 
tion of sentiment more complex. Again it goes back toward the past, 
setting up again forms of sensitive activity once natural, now in discord 
with their environment. For there exists in the bottom ofa soul, buried 
in the depths of our being, savage instincts, nomadic tastes, uncon- 
quered and sanguinary appetites which slumber but die not. They 
resemble those rudimentary organs which have outlived their functions 
but which still remain as witnesses to the slow, progressive evolution 
of the forms of life. And these savages instincts, developed in man 
during the past while he lived amidst the forests and streams, are from 
time to time recalled by heredity by some trick which we do not 
understand, as though to let us measure with the eye the length of the 
road over which we have travelled.’’ 
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the boy’s mind, seems to be ample causa belli. ‘Two roosters 
in the barnyard, or two strange dogs in thestreet, exemplify this 
principle. School principals, called upon to adjudicate boys’ 
fights, can offer corroborative testimony as to the extreme in- 
tangibility of causes and motives in the majority of fights. 
The impulse seems to be, as it were, the fragment of a chain of 
actions, the causal part of which has been lost, or at least does 
not appear distinctly above the threshold of consciousness. 
There are forty-four cases reported of this motiveless egoism 
inclusive of the fighting instinct. Where requisite data are 
given, the following facts are shown : of the tormentors, thirty 
are boys and thirteen girls; nine are five years old or under ; 
nine are from six to ten; eight from ten to fifteen. In twenty- 
one cases the tormentor is older than the victim, and in 
one case is younger. In fifteen cases the tormentor is a play- 
mate, in three cases a brother, in one case each a sister and a 
cousin, and in eight cases is apparently unknown to the victim. 


IV. Ecorstic ASSERTION OF AUTHORITY. 


1. A child seeks the companionship of small children, over 
whom he domineers by reason of greater strength or age. In 
many cases it is to be observed it requires but slight additional 
stimulus to cause the impulse to run back into old channels, as 
it were, and the child manifests the malevolent movements and 
feelings of the first rubric. 


Willie (14) played with boys much younger than himself and when 
tired.of play he would throw away their hats, throw the little fellows 
into the mud, cuff their ears, and always send them home crying be- 
fore they had played an hour. 

2. Boy (14) at school teased and annoyed the smaller boys, and 
whipped them cruelly. If they defied him he would not bother with 
them much. 

3. M. (11) used to chase from school a flock of small children, 
telling them that his mouth would stretch and that he would swallow 
them, that he would throw them into the hedge or that he would turn 
loose his bull upon them. 

4. F.(10) hasa lofty, overbearing way, never chooses society of those 
near her own age, but little girls whom she orders around. 


2. The oldest child in the family early realizes his seniority 
and is inspired to compel respect for his authority. 


1. One day M. (10) was left alone with his four younger brothers 
and sisters while his mother went to New York. He showed his 
authority in a rough manner; slapped one child’s face, would not give 
another a piece of bread and butter and persistently kept the other 
two from playing. F. (6)the largest child in the nursery ‘‘ bosses the 
others with an iron hand.’’ A large girl when her little sister shows 
a rebellious temper forbids her to say a word, makes her run around 
the house, or upstairs, until the child is tired, or run to the store and 
back. M. (13) says to his sister F. (10) ‘‘hippity,’’ whereupon she 
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must get up, and when he says ‘‘hop,’’ she must hop until he tells 
her to stop. 

3. From Ireland's standpoint, we can see the possibility of a 
tyrannical despot should the following children grow up in a 
state of arrested development. There is evident the germ of 
the impulse which gloats in compelling others to realize that 
they are in a despot’s power. It is said of the tyrant emperor, 
Caligula, that one night at a feast, lying beside two consuls, he 
broke suddenly into a boisterous laugh. Upon their inquiring 
the cause of his jovial merriment he replied: ‘‘ I was thinking 
that I could, by a single nod, have both of you strangled.”’ 

When about 7 I (female) had two playmates (8 and 10). They teased 
me until life was a misery. They would make me wait on them and 
do many disagreeable and bad things. One day they made me get 
under the bed, and then they threw sticks of wood at me until my face 
and hands were black and blue. After that they shut me in a dark 
closet. Another time they made me lean back on a backless chair 
until head and heels were ona level. The reason I did these things 
was because I was afraid of being more severely injured if I told on 
them. They would induce me to do wrong things and then threaten 
to tell if Idid not do something else for them. They invented the 
punishment for rebellion as follows: I was to get down on my knees 
to a certain young grocer, at the time they should dictate and sing 

‘Oh Clinton if I have found favor in thy sight, 

Oh spare my life at my petition and my chickens at my request.”’ 

It was never carried out, but I had an awful fear of being forced to 
do it. 

There are forty-four cases cited under this paragraph ; of the 
tormentors 26 are boys and 7 girls: under five years, 3; from 
six to ten, 6; from ten to fifteen, 14; over fifteen, 1. ‘In 25 
cases the tormentor is older than the victim, and in one case 
younger. In 15 cases the victims are boys, and in 14 cases girls. 
The tormentor is a brother in 4 cases, a sister in 3, a playmate 
or a schoolmate in 13, and an apparent stranger in 5. 


V. OBTAINING PROPERTY, SERVICE AND OBEDIENCE BY 
BULLYING. 


The former rubric expressed the type of exhibiting power 
without a practical purpose. The present type unites to the 
former purpose a practical utilitarian end. The child uses his 
authority to obtain property, service or obedience. This order 
of presentation from abstract to concrete, while perhaps the 
logical order, is probably not the order of development. 

1. A boy (9) goes up to a group of smaller boys playing marbles, 
puts their marbles in his pocket and walks off. 

2. The first time I wore my new pair of skates, a big boy asked to 


look at them. He put them on and I had to appeal to the teacher to 
get them back. 
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3. A small boy was riding upon a wagon. A large boy knocked him 
off and took the place himself. 

4. M. (2) tyrannizes over his brothers and sisters. If they get any 
toy, it will not be long before he has them all. 


The above represents simple appropriation. Popular notion 
is prone to ascribe to these acts a consciousness of sin as though 
the child were born with the ten commandments neatly printed 
upon an embossed card. Lombroso voices the sentiment of the 
school of modern criminologists when he says that the child’s 
notion of right is what mamma allows, and of wrong what 
mamma forbids. The following examples bear upon this point : 

1. Dora (3) bullies Mamie (4) into giving up everything, toys, 
sweetmeats, cakes, etc. Mamie is afraid to tell, as I have heard Dora 
say to her: ‘‘If you tell my mamma, Mamie Reed, I will cut your 
curls off and then you’ll die.”’ 

2. Mother gave John (12) and Mary (8) an apple to divide between 
them. John took the larger piece by far and made Mary promise not 
to tell upon the alternative of not getting any at all. 


The following are types of primitive blackmail and at the 
same time illustrate the strength of fear of consequences as a 
controlling force, and bear along the line of Spencer’s generali- 
zation (Data of Ethics) of a study of primitive peoples, that 
fear of the living is the basis of human government. 


1. One time at school I told acompanion some trifling thing another 
girl told me not to tell. Some days later my confidante asked me for 
some ginger buns I was eating. I did not want to give her any, but 
she threatened that if I did not that she would tell the girl that I had 
told the secret. For several weeks I fed her upon ginger buns. 

2. Perla (11) accidentally saw a portion of a classmate’s examina- 
tion paper. The owner was aware of it, and for a long time Perla was 
made to write weekly compositions for the other girl, under threat of 
exposure to head teacher. 

3. One summer day I was sitting near the window and I heard a 


little Irish girl say: ‘‘ Ain’t those flowers pretty, Nellie? Go in and 
get them.’’ Nellie would not do it until her friend said: ‘If you 


don’t get them I will pull your ears. I am going right home and tell 
your mother what you said to teacher.’’ Nellie stealthily got the 
flowers. 

4. Ethel (4) threw some dirt in the wash tub of clothes, and her 
brother (6) who saw the act compelled her later in the day, when they 
were given some grapes to yield a portion of her share to him, or he 
would expose her. 

5. Boy would whip his younger brother until the latter swore, and 
then under threat of exposure would make the younger do the chores 
for him. 

6. M (10) told his sister (7) that unless she carries the lunch basket 
(a duty assigned to him by their mother) he would tell that she had 
monopolized the lunch. ; 

Boy under the threat of exposure of school whipping to his 
parents became a slave of a neighboring boy for a long time. 

8. At school older girls made little ones run errands, buy candy 
and cake (which little ones never shared) under fear of exposure for 
certain misdeeds. 
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This spirit of blackmail becomes mutual in a number of cases 
of the type of the following : 

V. (4) broke a window, and F. (12) said she would tellon him. He 
replied that if she did he would tell about her cutting the cake. 

2. A large boy struck a smaller one and threatened that if the 
smaller one should tell that he would tell who stole the eggs. 

A number of cases of bullying to obtain service or obedience 
are carried out by playing upon fears of animals or forms of 
bugaboos. The papers show that adults are addicted to the use 
of such means to secure obedience. The victims are told that 
the ‘‘ bad man,’’ the ‘* bugaboo,’’ and the ragman will catch 
them or carry them off, or Jack Frost will bite them, etc. 

There are go cases in this classification : under five years, 3; 
six to ten, 12: from ten to fifteen, 9; over fifteen, 2. Of the 
tormentors 47 are boys and 1g girls, and of the victims 41 
are boys and 18 are girls. In twenty-eight cases the tormentor 
is older than the victim, and in three cases younger. In fifteen 
cases the tormentor is a playmate. In four cases apparently 
a stranger ; in eight cases a sister ; in four cases a brother, and 
in four cases a nurse or parent. 

The spirit of those incidents tends to suggest some very self- 
contradictory conditions. In the victim there certainly is a 
very distinct consciousness of the ‘‘mine,’’ and any spoliation 
of the ‘‘mine’’ is promptly and vigorously met by impulses 
of defense. On the other hand the bully’s notion of the victim’s 

‘mine’’ certainly seems on all grounds of inference so extremely 
hazy and vague, as to suggest that rarely, if ever, rises above 
the threshold of consciousness. We can, as we do, it is true, 
presume that the bully steals with a clear, moral consciousness 
of the victim’s rights, but to make such a presumption is to 
project into the child’s mind something for which the only 
warrant is analogy with the adult’s conception of property 
right. This notion of property right is most highly abstract 
and rests upon a consciousness of justice, and one essential idea 
of justice is that into it must enter two standpoints of view. It 
implies that the other side, the victim’s side of the case, rises 
into the bully’s consciousness and is weighed by him. In the 
face of the individualism and simple egoism which we find 
manifesting themselves in other states, have we any right to 
assume that the victim’s aspect of the case forms any consider- 
able part of the bully’s attention? What experiences in the indi- 
vidual, much less of the race, are there, which would present 
any warrantabie basis sufficient to build up nervous processes 
so, powerful as to present in an egoist’s mind his victim’s view ? 
Is it not altogether more probable that the considerations of 
egoism and the impulses which flow from it are all that could 
command attention? We have herea repetition of the fragment- 
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ary principle. The child sees one side, and his own side. 
When he is bully, the impulses which crowd into his mind are 
‘how to get it,’’ and the means that would present themselves 
are those which have discharged themselves in the world of 
individualism—those of pursuit, frightening, striking and the 
emotions which go with these movements, etc. When he is 
victim the impulses are those which have been previously used 
in similar cases—those of defense, flight and the emotions of 
anger or fear. For the child to have an idea of property right 
he must have in mind both these views, and besides have accom- 
plished a synthesis of the two. The child’s ideas of property 
are not different from those that civilized institutions require, 
but they represent a part of it; one part is in seizing property 
and the other in defending it. Both are intense, as separate 
fragments, but their simultaneous appearance in the child’s 
consciousness is certainly not safely assumable. That there is 
no moral sense in the matter, that the aspect of the case from 
the victim’s point of view is not in the bully’s consciousness, is 
supported by the character of the inhibitory influences. The 
only inhibitory influences of which we have evidence are 
those of fear of punishment, not consciousness of a moral 
wrong. John unblushingly takes the lion’s share of the 
apple, and he feels no incongruity in forcing his sister, 
whom he has thus robbed, to be an accessory to the theft in 
order to prevent the evil of punishment from following him. 
The same feature is illustrated in a large body of data in which 
the bully asserts authority by actual bodily abuse or threats, 
gets into mischief and then attempts to protect himself by threat- 
ening punishment if the victim exposes him. There is in these 
instances little if any ground for postulating any image of the 
victim’s standpoint. All that is manifest is much simpler; he 
apparently couples to certain bullying acts by previous associa- 
tions, a possible infliction of pain on himself, just as the burned 
child thereafter hesitates to put his hand in the fire. Because 
he fears to put his hand in the fire thereafter does not imply 
that he supposes a moral wrong in the act. Is there greater 
reason to suspect a conception of morality in the former case? 
The following instances illustrate these fragmentary egoistic 
impulses : 

1. I saw a little boy slap his sister, who, amid her sobs, said that 
she would tell her mother. The boy became frightened and said that 
if she did he would slap her again. 

2. Large boy and two small boys were playing horses; large boy 
was driver; one of the small boys grew tired of the game and ran 
away; large boy caught him and whipped him; little boy cried and 
said that he would tell his mother; large boy said that if latter did he 
would whip him again. 
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3. Two boys said toathird: “If you tell any one we took those 
flagsticks to make kites we will whip you. 

4. Although forbidden to loiter after school, Harry (11) persists in 
stopping to play, and sister Ethel is made to wait for him and to carry 
his books until they are nearly home; he says that if she tells their 
mother he will whip her; when he reaches home he tell his mother 
they are late because Ethel walks so slow. If he gets a whipping, he 
whips her afterwards, and warns her that if she tells her mother he 
will whi Pp her a gain. 

5. L. (6) told his sister that if she told he broke the cellar window 
he would tell that she had been picking at the cake; neither told. 

6. I have heard Frank (10) on many occasions say to John (6): ‘‘If 
you don't give me that I will tell mamma what you did, and you know 
what you will get.”’ 
lder brothers and sisters would tell James stories of tramps 
in away. They threatened that if he told his mother they 
; him in the rain-barrel. : 









would 
VI. TORMENTING. 


Under this head 92 cases have been classified. Several some- 
what differentiated subdivisions are to be noticed : 

1. The tormentor becomes aware of some conduct which is 
peculiarly objectionable to victim, and he therefore uses this 
as a means of aggravation. 


¢ “. 6) knows that another boy does not like to be touched. M. 
will engage this boy in conversation and persistently tap him on the 
shoulder. 

2; MM. (9 knows that F. does not want her hair touched ; tied it in 
hard knots while she was asleep. 

3. F.(3%) knows that M. (4) does not like to be hugged. She pur- 
sues him and forcibly hugs him. 

4. Demure maiden of adult years reminiscently says that at 13 she 
could not bear to be kissed. Her cousin, who was aware of this weak- 
ness, would kiss her until she screamed with rage. 

5. F. (7) very much afraid of fire, was pushed against the stove by 
her brother and badly hurt; he became frantic with grief. 


2. A seemingly common means of tormenting is that of 
barring the passage of another. A boy dances in the path of 
his sister on the way home from school laughing, making threat- 
ening motions with his arms and enjoying her annoyance. In 
the cases mentioned this form seems to be particularly aggrava- 
ting and generally results in anger, or tears, or both. 

3. An allied instinct is that of interfering and hindering 
those who are busily engaged. 

1. F. would catch her mother’s skirts and drag her back ; the more 
she was told to stop the more she enjoyed doing so. 

2. M.(3) put his foot under the rocker so that his little sister could 
not rock herself. 

3. F. (3) threw bock her mother was reading upon the floor; her 
eyes sparkled and she laughed. 

4. ¥F. (12) put her arms around her elder sister and held the latter 
fast when she was busy; persisted. 
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5. M. (9) shook the arm of his sister when she was trying to thread 
a needle. She cried, and then he threaded it for her. 

6. M. (11) would put his foot on his younger sister’s chair and 
shake it; she screamed and said: ‘‘ Now, Archie, I tell you to stop.”’ 
He replied: ‘‘ Why, Alice, I am doing nothing.’’ ‘‘ Yes, you are too, 
now, just stop.’’ He would keep it up until she cried and some one in- 
terfered, and then he would make grimaces. 

7. F. (4) was building block houses. M.cameinand knocked them 
over and then went into the next room and waited until she had rebuilt 
them. Then he came in slyly—one could tell by his eyes, which were 
dancing, that he was in mischief—and pushed them over again. This 
performance was repeated several times. F. became greatly provoked 
and M. enjoyed her discomfiture. 

There is a great variety of other cases all illustrating this 
mental temper, which on the one side seems egoistic, and on the 
other socially playful. M. jerks chair upon which his sister is 
about to sit down. F. (6) unties apron strings of her sister (4) 
and refuses to tie them again. M. in school pulls another 
boy’s hair, pinches him and then takes his pencil and snickers 
with delight. Little girl playing with M. (5) finds she could 
give him great annoyance by pulling his coat, which she does 
repeatedly, laughing with pleasure. 

Of the g2 cases classified of tormenting, the following facts, 
where data are not missing, are shown: of the tormentors 13 
are five years and under, 28 from six to ten, 16 are from eleven 
to fifteen, and three are over fifteen. There are 63 boys and 
22 girls. In 13 cases the tormentor is older than the victim, 
and in 13 cases is younger, and in 7 cases the victim is an adult. 
The tormentor is a brother in 18 cases, a sister in 7, a school- 
mate or playmate in 13, a son in 6, a daughter in 1, a niece in 
1. In 34 cases the victim is male, and 47 cases female. 

These cases seem to bear a derivative relationship to the rubric 
of purposeless cruelty, in the common possession or pleasure 
and satisfaction in the pain and discomfort of victim. The 
child is still an egoist in a group of independent individuals. 
But these activities have undergone some radical modifications : 

1. The tormentor and victim are near relatives or are play- 
mates, and under general circumstances their relations must be 
presumed to be friendly < and even affectionate. 

2. The downright phy sical cruelty is somewhat mitigated, 
and the original energy seems to have been drafted off into forms 
of cruelty more psychic or remotely physical in character. 

3. The most important modification, however, is the clear 
visibility and perhaps dominance of the play impulse. The 
traces of the sentiments of anger, hatred, or vengeance have 
completely disappeared or, as we might say, have been broken 
from the chain, and in their place has been linked the social 
play impulse. It is probable that the play impulse existed in 
the former rubric, but was concealed by the dominance of ego- 
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istic activity. This is another illustration of the fragmentary 
character of children’s thought which often leads us to mistake 
a single link for an entire chain, and makes it possible for ego- 
istic sentiments to exist side by side with warmly social feelings 
and in the same individual. The psychologist Mantagazza 
(Der Hasses, p. 22) offers some introspective evidence bearing 
directly upon this point : 

‘‘In spite of my half hundred years I cannot resist the im- 
pulse from time to time to indulge in innocent teasing, a/though 
I feel incapable of rancor, and from head to foot am charged 
with a well-wishing feeling. Some years ago I went one evening 
to the room of my best and oldest friend, and there I saw his 
shoes. I could not resist the temptation to throw one of them 
upon the neighboring roof. Not for treasure would I have 
missed the joy which I thereby received! As an eager psy- 
chologist I then thought of my grandmother who advised her 
daughter-in-law to rub her hands with thistle leaves to make 
them white. I had inherited the same blood in my veins and 
was no degenerate descendant.’’ 

The following case is one of a type of pregnant suggestion 
of the possibility that two fragmentary and opposed emotions 
may exist in the same child mind : 

M. (9) blew over the card houses of F.(7) every time she built them. 
She grew angry, stamped her foot, and told him to stop. M. was in 
great glee. Finally F. cried. Thereupon M. showed sorrow, built for 
her some very tall card houses and promised not to blow them over 
again. 

Why is it that at one moment M. is an egoist in a world of 
individualism, gleefully exuberant in the distress he inflicts 
upon another, and at the next moment a sympathetic member 
of altruistic society? Are these the actsof a continuous and 
homogeneous consciousness, or are they to be regarded as 
separate reactions from fragments of consciousness—fragments 
each with a separate phylogenetic origin and development ? 


VII. Hazinec. 


There are 52 cases of hazing reported. Among the forms 
given are the following: Dousing the victim in cold water ; 
pretending to bury alive; letting down over a precipice by a 
rope; holding head under water ; forcing victim to do undigni- 
fied acts; making victim walk blindfolded over sharp stones 
with naked feet; pretending tocut throat; tying totree; paint- 
ing body; throwing in river; tossing in blanket; shaving 
head. 

Hazing seems different from the ordinary cases of bullying 
or tormenting, in that their aggressors act not as individuals 
but as a group; it manifests itself apparently in the years from 
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15 to 20, and chiefly occurs when they are in colleges. An im- 
portant study would be to determine whether the impulse is one 
characteristic of any certain age or is merely the result of a 
general egoistic impulse, already described, under specific 
conditions or under the influences of tradition. Have we 
indeed in this phenomenon the blending of the egoistic 
impulses of early childhood with the social and gregarious 
instinct of incoming adolescence? It is sufficient for the 
limits of this study, however, to observe that in a certain 
form the movements and certain psychic states of our in- 
vestigation persists, until adult age, at least, under certain 
conditions. A few cases are given of hazing forms in the lower 
schools and in younger children; but the majority of these 
cases show the finger marks of imitation of college customs. 


TEASING BY ExciTING WEAKENING EMOTIONS. 

There seems to be in the mind an instinctive respect and even 
fear for the calm, emotionless individual who never manifests 
exciting emotions and especially the weaker ones of fear, anger, 
shame, envy, etc. Chesterfield in his approval of this type of 
man voiced a common instinct. We have an instinctive satis- 
faction in seeing our enemy fall victim to any of these emotions. 
There is an innate conviction that by doing so, our enemy is 
less dangerous. We feel that in a contest of any kind we have 
gained a distinct advantage when we have forced our adversary 
into any of these states, and moreover we feel a joy in doing so. 
As abstract as the expression of this general principle may be, it 
would seem that no class of persons were more keenly conscious 
of it, at least in concrete form, than children, even the youngest. 
In the remaining rubrics of this study, the dominant impulse 
which seems to animate the tormentor is to excite in the victim 
the expression of these sentiments, fear, anger, shame, envy 
and disappointment ; and the expression of these seem to con- 
stitute the chief source of the teaser’s pleasure. Over one-half 
of the eleven hundred cases show this impulse. 


VIII. ExciTaTIons OF FEAR. 
1. Fears of evil to self. 


1. Charlie (7) and Minnie (5) were playing in the yard; strange 
boy appears in the next yard; Charlie told Minnie that the boy had a 
knife and was coming to cut her ears off; M. ran and C. laughed. 

2. Willie was afraid of dogs. Heury put Willie on dog’s back. 
Willie screamed and cried; H. laughed. 

3. M. (4) loves to tell his little sister she will not grow any bigger, 
that her hair is flax and that the rats are under her bed; she cries. 


There are a great variety of these cases, 46 instances in all ; 
the chief forms are those of fearing that ears, curls or toes will 
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be cut off, that they will be lost, that they will be punished, 
that they will be buried alive, etc. 

2. Fears of snakes, worms, insects, etc. 

1. Charlie (11) put a snakein his pocket and asked one of his female 
relatives to feel the big bird; she put her hand in his pocket and 
screamed ; Charlie laughed and pursued her. Then he tied the snake 
around the door-knob and laughed when his mother accidentally took 
hold of it. 

2. M. (10) induced his sister to climb into a tree. He put a cater- 
pillar in the crotch; sister scolded and M. laughed. 


3. M. (10) shouting and laughing chases his sister with a cloth 
spider. 

In the same way teasing children chase each other with hats, 
raw cotton, worms and jack-in-the-box. 

3. Fears of dark, ghosts, etc. 

1. A girl left alone with small children at night told them ghost 
stories and then put them in a dark pantry, frightening them so much 
that one of the victims in adult years can see ‘‘eyes gleaming with 
deviltry.”’ 

2. Boy, after telling brothers and sisters ghost stories at night would 
go about halls, dressed in a sheet, uttering sepulchral groans. 

3. Boarding school girl rubbed phosphorous on her face and went 
about poking her flaming head in the sleeping rooms. 


4. We find a sort of an approach to the altruistic feeling in 
a few cases where the victim is frightened by impending danger 
to pets or friends. 

1. A brother enjoyed pretending to choke his sister’s cat or to give 
it to the dog. 

2. A little girl (5) was greatly teased by threats of carrying off her 
little brother. ; 

3. A little sister was greatly tormented by a cousin, who would tell 
her that her brother had been lost. 

4. Mamma would tease Edith (5) by pretending to cut off papa’s 
hand. 

Of the gt cases of teasing by exciting fears, in 52 cases the 
tormentors are males, and in 32 cases females. The ages of 
tormentors are distributed as follows: five years and under, 2; 
from six to ten, 29; from eleven to fifteen, 15; adults, 5; in 
18 cases the tormentor is older than the victim ; and in one case 
the victim is older (excepting two cases of children teasing 
adults, and in four cases of adults teasing children) ; in 15 cases 
the tormentor is a brother; in 5 cases a sister; in 4 cases a 
cousin ; in ten cases a playmate, and in one case each a nephew, 
son, daughter, nurse, mother and aunt; of the victims 33 are 
males and 43 females. 

Aristotle analyzed the emotional pleasure in the drama, and 
his analysis, which has stood the test of centuries, recognizes 
as its chief constituents of its power to be fear and pity—the 
one the great principle in the world of individualism and the 
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other the ideal of the altruistic world. For centuries then in 
the drama on the stage, and in the drama of books, one main 
source of pleasure has been in witnessing exhibitions of the 
emotions of fear. About the camp-fires of savages there were in 
mimic and savage dances the expressions of this emotion. But 
to savages and to brutes fear had a more real and personal 
meaning. In the chase and in the combat when the victim 
turned in flight or sunk in fear, or around the captive of war 
whom savages tortured in order that they might witness exhibi- 
tions of fear, we see the reality as well as the universality of 
the impulse. Women and children in mad frenzy joined in this 
latter luxury. Wecan believe the love of beholding this emo- 
tion the leading element, for if the captive showed fear, the 
torturers’ delight became hysterical and frenzied, and if he 
showed no fear his memory was honored and his blood was 
drunk, his heart, his left eye or his entire flesh was eaten, that 
the eaters thereof might inherit his courage. This must indeed 
have been one of the most universal of all emotional pleasures. 
It was the emotion provoked most intensely at the most intense 
moments of life. It needs no stretch of the imagination to 
believe it should be deeply intrenched with many of the nervous 
reactions which give pleasure. 

It is to be noted that in exciting fear as in tormenting, the 
tormentor bears the victim no personal ill-will. His impulse 
to annoy belongs to the egoism which seems to present only 
the teaser’s side of the case; there is little evidence that the 
victim’s side of the matter rises into consciousness, either with 
children or with savages. 


IX. ExXcrtTaATIONs OF ANGER. 


1. Susie (14) would make M. (7) angry and furious and then hold 
him fast by the wrist, ermantion yn and telling him what she would 
do with him if he did anything to her after she released him. Some- 
times she would, after getting him angry, tie himtoatree. The like 
seemed to be to anger him and then to show him that he could not do 
that which his anger prompted him to do. 

2. Hannah (g) was fond of making faces at her older brother; he 
would be provoked and appeal to his mother for protection, or he w ould 
run after Hannah and try to strike her. She would keep upa continual 
laugh. 

3. John (15) loses his temper very easily. His playmates will some- 
times say: ‘ Let’s get John off,’’ and they will pitch the ball out of his 
reach or hide his hat. 

4. Little girl (10) would throw things when teased; tormentors 
would stand at distance and tease her. 

5. Ritta (3) found that Flora (2) would scream if she pushed her; 
after that R. took opportunities of pushing F. 

6. Louisa (8) had the habit of crying at every little thing. When 
the children at school found this out they would pull her hair, knock 
books out of her hand just to see her cry, and then they would call 
her ‘‘ Cry Baby.”’ 
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7. When I was five years old, a neighbor girl would stand up by 
her fence and tease me by rubbing one forefinger over another and 
making a hissing noise. I would scream, but she would keep it up 
till I ran in the house. 

8. I know teasing is often used to test the cry point, because I (fe- 
male) remember when I was 13 years old that this was my main motive 
for teasing my sister. ° 


The above present two types of a very general class of data. 
The tormentor gives annoyance in some way, and the victim’s 
nervous system, seemingly, has three alternatives offered it: 
first, to resent ; secondly, to show submission and perhaps to 
cry ; thirdly, to appear indifferent. If the victim reacts along 
either of the first two of the alternatives, the tormentor in turn 
reacts in the form of movements indicative of pleasure; the 
‘‘laughs,’’ ‘‘enjoys,’’ ‘‘is amused,’’ ‘‘chuckles,’’ ‘‘a mis- 
chievous twinkle is in his eye,’’ ‘his eye gleams,’’ in the 
language of those reporting. If the third alternative is followed, 
that of indifference, the teasing generally stops and the tor- 
mentor shows respect for the victim, as one respects the emo- 
tionless, self-possessed individual. The motive, if what seems 
a blind personal instinct can have a motive, seems to be that of 
a desire to witness in another person the play of some weaken- 
ing emotion. The means taken by the tormentor to excite 
these states are varied. Some of the principal cases are here 
presented. 


X. CHILDREN PERFORM, OR ALMOST PERFORM CERTAIN 
FORBIDDEN ACTS. 


1. Willie (18 months). was sitting at the supper table. His mother 
forbade his touching a knife; she turned away, and in an instant out 
went the little hand and almost touched the blade; the child all the 
time closely watched the mother; the mother saw him and slapped 
the hand; the child cried, but nevertheless in another moment, before 
he had finished sobbing, he again put forth his hand toward the blade. 

2. George (2%) was told by his father not to touch certain papers; 
the child immediately put his fingers upon them. 

3. A. (3%) was playing near the baby; his mother said: ‘‘ Be 
careful, dear, don’t strike the baby.’’ At once the child threw out his 
hands as though he were striking the baby. 

4. Ethel and Walter (4) forbidden to go off the porch, would go 
down to the lower step, look around at their mother and laugh. 

5. Boy (2) forbidden to muss his hair after it had been combed, 
would put up his hands quite near his hair and go through the motions, 
crowing and laughing. 


There are 131 cases all practically identical in plot. The 
child either performs, almost performs, or pretends to perform, 
the forbidden act; then, generally he laughs, or in some way 
shows pleasure. Four of the young tormentors are termed 
‘‘infants ;’’ six are between one and two; 16 are two years 
old ; 3 are three; 27 are four; 14 are five; 5 are six; 7 are 
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seven ; 6 are from seven to eleven; 1 is fifteen, and in eleven 
cases the age is not mentioned; in 67 instances the child is 
male, and in 57 is female ; in 37 cases the forbidden is actually 
performed ; and in 77 cases the forbidden act is almost performed 
or there is a pretense of doing so. In 32 cases the child is 
recorded as laughing, smiling, looking roguish, having a wicked 
twinkle in his eye, or his eyes are sparkling ; in 33 cases the 
child watches the person who forbids; in 38 cases the child is 
recorded as acting tantalizingly. 

This class of data, it is to be observed, shows that the spirit 
of antagonism for authority comes in with infancy, and if there 
is any quantitative significance in the 131 cases presented, the 
instinct seems to reach its maximum in the fourth and fifth 
years. The impulses thus have the ear-marks of instinct ; 
their frequency, the identity of form and promptness of reaction 
are suggestive of reflex action. There is, too, in the readiness 
with which the subjects react and resist, after being forbidden, 
the notion of hypnotic suggestibility ; the child told not to touch 
the knife in his hand immediately reaches out ; the child told 
not to touch certain papers, seemingly cannot resist touching 
them; the idea of going out, though negatively presented, 
carries the child towards the door, or he stands on the last step. 
It is as it were that the egoistic and antipathetic instinct 
serves aS a power to transform a negative command into an 
affirmative one, so that the command, ‘‘ Do not do this,’’ is 
transformed by pre-disposed impulse of antagonism into ‘* Do 
this.’’ Nevertheless, because this impulse is a broken fragment 
in the debris in the terminal morain of animal nature, its 
presence does not preclude the existence of other impulses of a 
contradictory principle. The child may at the same time be 
affectionate, and yet at the accidental excitations of old impulse 
channels he gives tone to discordant notes. 


XI. ‘TEASING BY TAKING OR HIDING PROPERTY. 


We already have had cases in which the child has, in a bully- 
ing way, taken the property of others for an utilitarian purpose. 
In this former class the dominant purpose was clearly the ob- 
taining of the property in which the satisfaction of pleasure in 
the emotions of the victim was secondary, if really a conscious 
element at all. This chain of activities seems, as it were, to 
have been broken in the middle, and the present cases are those 
with no utilitarian purpose, and if there is any motive above or 
below the threshold of consciousness, it is in the satisfaction and 
pleasure of the victim’s weakening emotions. 


1. Alice would take the playthings of Florence (4) saying: ‘I’ve 
got your ball and you can’t have it.’’ Florence would cry, kick and 
strike. 
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2. Charlie (5) takes away, one by one, the blocks with which May 
(3) is playing; she becomes annoyed and cries; Charlie’s amusement 
increases proportionally. 

3. Harry (8) would steal the toys of Theo (4) to hear her scold, 
then he would bring them back, though he would dance with glee 
when she screamed. 

4. When I (female) was 13 years old, a boy of 16 took a pole I was 
carrying. I begged himto give it back. He would make belive giving 
it to me and then take it away saying: ‘‘Do you want it? Don’t you 
wish you had it?’’ and all such mean things. I became very angry 
and tried to scratch his face and cried. He told his mother later, in 
explaining the affair, that I was a cry-baby. 

5. Lyman (3%) teasing the house girl by hiding things and refusing 
to return them. 

6. Two boys at school were debating as to whose hat they could run 
away with. One suggested a certain boy’s hat, but the other said: 
‘No, we might keep it all day and he would not get mad; let’s take 
jJoe’s.”’ 

© are § ases ; 34 miaies and I emaies: hve years 

There are 53¢c 3 | d 12 femal five years and 
under, 5; six to ten years, 12; eleven to fifteen, 11 ; over fif- 
teen, 2. In 27 cases the victims are male, and in 22 cases female. 
In 16 cases the tormentor is older than the victim ; in two cases 
younger. ‘The tormentor is a brother in 12 cases, sister in 3, 
a companion in g, a cousin in 2, an aunt in 1, a mother int. 
In 25 cases the victim’s reactionary movements are described 
as being angry, scolding, cross, annoyed, pursuing, striking, 
scratching, kicking, throwing missiles or getting even. In 18 
cases the descriptive terms are crying, running home, hugging, 
screaming and telling mamma. 


XII. TEASING BY CALLING NAMES. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to take space to quote data for this 
familiar and simple type of teasing. There are 58 cases reported. 
In 26 cases the tormentor is male, and 7 cases female; in 26 
cases the victim is male, and in 25 cases female. As a rule, 
this species seem to be done by children in groups. 

The name applied generally is in some way related to personal 
peculiarities: a long and slender girl or boy is called ‘‘ Broom- 
stick Legs,’’ ‘‘ Long Legs,’’ ‘* Beanpole,’’ ‘‘ Gawky ;’’ thin 
children are called ‘‘Skinny ;’’ fleshy ones ‘‘ Fatty,’’ ‘‘ Hub- 
ity-hoy,’’ ‘‘Big Lumix ;’’ red-haired children ‘‘ Sorrel-top,’’ 
‘*Red-headed Gingerbread,’ ‘* Reddy,’’ ‘* Torchlight,’’ ‘‘ Head- 
light,’’ arid ‘‘ Firehead ;’’ freckled children, ‘‘ Speckled Beau- 
ty ;’’ a boy with disfigured mouth, ‘‘ Catfish Mouth ;’’ a boy 
with an extra joint in the thumb, ‘‘ Crooked Thumb ;’’ hunch- 
backs, ‘‘ Crook ;’’ a girl with peculiar eyes, ‘‘ Queer Eyes,’’ 
‘*Pig Eves;’’ girls with dark complexions, ‘‘Gypsy,’’ ‘ In- 
dian,’’ ‘‘ Nigger ;’’ children wearing spectacles, ‘‘ Four Eyes,”’ 
‘*Mamma’s Old Man;"’ those who cry easily, ‘‘ Cry Baby,’’ 
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‘‘ Hand Organ ;’’ a boy always dodging, “‘ Possum ;"’ a boy 
from the country, ‘‘ Sparrow,’’ etc. 

In 27 cases the reactionary movements are described as those 
of anger, striking, throwing missiles, pursuing, scratching, 
growling, kissing, stamping foot, etc. In 7 cases the terms of 
description are those of crying and telling mother; in 2 cases 
the victim appears indifferent and the teasing ceases. 

The impulse to coin names by some association with personal 
peculiarities, either of a complimentary or uncomplimentary 
character, is a very general character with the North American 
Indians, and African tribes obtain their names in this manner 
or as a result of some deed of prowess. It isthe habit of 
many tribesto begin a battle with an interchange of uncom- 
plimentary epithets; it seems to have excited the opponents 
to a fury of rage and afforded mutual satisfaction in the appli- 
cation. This trait has been carried forward into civilization 
and takes many forms; in the duelling period the term 
‘“‘liar’’ was tantamount to a death challenge. It is of course 
not necessary to link this impulse of calling names in children 
with the same impulse in savages, in an hereditary sense, but 
the intensity and prevalence of the phenomenon is suggestive 
of a common neurological association. 


XIII. TESTING TEMPER. 


In practically all cases where the victim is, or successfully 
assumes to be indifferent, teasing soon ends. 


I.~ Boys were teasing a strange boy, who after awhile remarked indif- 
ferently: ‘‘ Do you think you fellows will be through pretty soon? you 
can’t make me mad.’’ Afterward one of the teasers was heard to refer 
to this boy as a fine fellow. 

2. When I first came to a new school a large fellow punched me, 
slapped me and pulled my hair, and did various other things, just to 
see if I would retaliate. 

3. One day we had a substitute teacher in the school. Inthe morn- 
ing she spoke to a girl about the noise a girl’s bracelet was making; 
that afternoon, by general agreement, vearly all the girls wore brace- 
lets. 

4. Alice (15) would stare at her brother (14); the more he was 
annoyed the more fascination she seemed to find in the aggravation. 

5. My brothers would say something to make me blush, then they 
would cry: ‘‘Look at her blush.’’ This would make me furious, 
and it does now. 

6. When I was ten years old I pinned a paper ‘‘ For Sale,’’ on a 
girl’s back, to see if she would get angry. She changed her seat. 

7. I (female) used to stand before my little niece (2) and hold my 
finger in front of her; she would cry and show anger. 

8. I(female) heard my sister once say that it made her very angry 
to have any one point a finger at her, soI did it. She became almost 
frantic, tried to bite and threw things at me. The more I did this, the 
more I wanted to do so. 

9g. Z.,a friend of mine, was so teased by tickling that she became 
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very nervous and she would scream and sometimes faint if any one 
pointed a finger at her. 


There are 68 cases in this classification. In 28 cases the 
tormentors are male, and in 20 cases girls. Of the victims 32 
are boys and 30 are girls. In 4 cases the tormentor is older 
than the victim, and in 1 case is younger, and in 2 cases both 
are of the same age. The tormentor is a sister in 10 cases, a 
brother in 8, a companion in g. 


XIV. TEASING PEOPLE WITH PERSONAL PECULIARITIES. 

I. Old and eccentric persons. 1. Boys would throw stones at an 
old, eccentric man’s house, until he came out and angrily told them he 
was writing down their names and would have them arrested. They 
greatly enjoyed it. 

2. I have seen a crowd of boys (8 to 15) standing about an old 
crippled woman, jeering her, and delighting when she scolded. 

3. Becky, old, deformed and lame, followed by boys and girls who 
pull her cane, basket or dress. 

4. Boys would get in front of an old rag-man who had St. Vitus 
Dance, imitating his motions. 

5. Boy(8)pursues an old ragged scissors grinder, hooting and throw- 
ing missiles at him. 

6. Mumbling old crazy man is teased by a crowd of boys, who 
throw things at him and pull his coat. 

7. Robert (12) throws snow-balls between the legs of an old bow- 
legged negro. 

Il. Hunchbacks, lame, deformed and maimed. 1. Edith(7) pro- 
voked with hunchback Willie would say: ‘‘I would not have such a 
thing as that on my back.”’ 

2. Hunchback girl (11) was so teased by boys that she would not go 
to school. 

3. Boys would induce a one-armed companion to try to do something 
requiring two hands, and when he would turn his pitiful face toward 
them and say: ‘‘O boys, I can’t do that,’’ they would be greatly 
amused. 


4. Acrowd of children yelled at a man who had lost both legs; 
some jumped up and down and laughed. 


Ill. Red-hatred Persons. Red-haired persons, and others 
possessing minor peculiarities: there are twelve cases of torment- 
ing red-haired persons. The usual method is by the use of 
suggestive nick-names. 

Other similar cases are those who are very tall, very stout, 
fat, lean, long-legged, freckled, straight-haired, very homely, 
untidy, and those with large feet, large heads, with peculiar 
eyes or peculiar complexions. A woman writes that when she 
was 10 years old her brother called her ‘‘ Strings,’’ because 
her hair was straight. She came to believe that no one was as 
homely as she and she did not like to meet people, and for years 
kept herself secluded. A girl of dark complexion was in the 
same manner kept from going in the sun, and a fat girl dieted. 

IV. Persons of Affected Speech. There are 13 cases of this 
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kind. A boy mocks his tongue-tied sister. The boys would 
get a stutterer excited to hear him talk and then laugh at him. 
Boys will induce a tongue-tied companion to recite or sing. 
The spectators are not careful to conceal their amusement. 

V. Children mentally deficient are treated in much the same 
way as those with defects of speech. They are induced to ex- 
hibit their peculiarities to the expressed amusement of the 
youthful spectator. 

Of the 102 cases of exciting shame and ridicule of peculiar 
people, the tormentors are mentioned as male in 66 cases, and 
as females in 10 cases. The victims in 66 cases are males, and 
in 31 are females. In only one case is the tormentor recorded 
as five years. From five to ten years, 10; from eleven to fifteen 
years, 6. 


XV. ExcITING DISAPPOINTMENT. 


1. Grace (4) would offer Leo (34) an orange, saying: ‘‘Wanta bite?’’ 
She would put it under his nose and then withdraw it, and she herself 
would take a bite. She thoroughly enjoyed his disappointment, 
laughing loudly. 

2. My brother, two years older than I, delighted in taking some- 
thing I wanted, and as soon as I became impatient he would ask: 
‘Will you have it now or wait until you can getit?’’ If I said I 
would wait, he would give it to me, for his fun was over, but if I said: 
‘*T will have it now,’’ he would keep itoutof my reach. This teasing 
was accompanied by tantalizing words and was kept up till I became 
angry, tried to kick or strike him, or cried. 

3. My brother used to tantalize me by telling me (female) parts of 
the same story or of some adventure, and then he would refuse to give 
me the rest without much coaxing. 


There are 23 cases of this character. Of the tormentors, 12 
are boys and 10 are girls, and of the victims, 9 are boys and 10 
are girls. In 4 cases the tormentors are of five years or under ; 
from six to ten years, 4; from eleven to fifteen years, 7 ; over 
fifteen years, 1. In 4 cases the tormentor is a brother ; in 2 cases 
a sister. Ing cases the tormentor is older than the victim ; 
in no case younger and in 2 cases the children tantalize adults. 


XVI. TEASING BY ExcITING SHAME. 

The data represents a considerable variety of forms of attack- 
ing the pride of the victim—pride of person, of family or of 
political party and of religious creed. Children who have been 
punished by parent or teacher, or who have done some act of 
which they are not proud, are jeered by others. A boy whose 
father was one-armed, was taunted with the fact and told that 
he would grow to be one-armed. A boy is taunted by his 
father’s drunkenness. Little girls (5 years) are told that their 
fathers are not good ornice, and they becomevery indignant. A 
boy (7) becomes very indignant when others call his ‘sister 
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2. Charlie (5) takes away, one by one, the blocks with which May 
is playing; she becomes annoyed and cries; Charlie's amusement 
increases proportionally. 


Harry (8) would steal the tovs of Theo (4) to hear her scold, 
thi he would bring them back, though he would dance with glee 
whe sh reame 

When I emale) was 13 vears old bov of 16 took a pole I was 
carrving I begged him to vive it back He would make belive viving 

me and then take it away saying Do vou want it Don't vou 
wish vou had it and all such mean things 1 became very angry 
indi tried to scratch his face and cried He told his mother later, in 
explaining the affair, that I was a cry-baby 


Lyman (3%) teasing the house girl by hiding things and refusing 
to return them 
6. Two boys at school were debating as to whose hat they could run 
away with. One suggested a certain boy's hat, but the other said 
‘*No, we might keep it all day and he would not get mad; let's take 
Joe's."* 


There are 53 cases ; 34 males and 12 females: five years and 
under, 5; six to ten years, 12; eleven to fifteen, 11; over fif- 
teen, 2. In 27 cases the victims are male, and in 22 cases female. 
In 16 cases the tormentor is older than the victim ; in two cases 
younger. ‘The tormentor is a brother in 12 cases, sister in 3, 
a companion in g, a cousin in 2, an aunt in 1, a mother in 1. 
In 25 cases the victim’s reactionary movements are described 
as being angry, scolding, cross, annoyed, pursuing, striking, 
scratching, kicking, throwing missiles or getting even. In 18 
cases the descriptive terms are crying, running home, hugging, 
screaming and telling mamma. 


XII. TEASING By CALLING NAMES. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to take space to quote data for this 
familiar and simple type of teasing. ‘There are 58 cases reported. 
In 26 cases the tormentor is male, and 7 cases female; in 26 
cases the victim is male, and in 25 cases female. As a rule, 
this species seem to be done by children in groups. 

The name applied generally is in some way related to personal 
peculiarities: a long and slender girl or boy is called ‘* Broom- 
stick Legs,’’ ‘‘ Long Legs,’’ ‘' Beanpole,’’ ‘‘Gawky ;’’ thin 
children are called ‘‘ Skinny ;’’ fleshy ones ‘‘ Fatty,’ ‘‘ Hub- 
ity-hoy,’’ ‘‘ Big Lumix ;”’ red-haired children ‘‘ Sorrel-top,’’ 
‘* Red-headed Gingerbread,’’ ‘* Reddy,’’ ** Torchlight,’’ ‘‘ Head- 
light,’’ arid ‘‘ Firehead ;’’ freckled children, ‘‘ Speckled Beau- 
ty ;’’ a boy with disfigured mouth, ‘‘ Catfish Mouth ;’’ a boy 
with an extra joint in the thumb, ‘‘ Crooked Thumb ;’’ hunch- 
backs, ‘‘ Crook ;’’ a girl with peculiar eyes, ‘‘ Queer Eyes,’’ 
‘*Pig Eyes;’’ girls with dark complexions, ‘‘ Gypsy,’’ ‘‘ In- 
dian,’’ ‘‘ Nigger ;’’ children wearing spectacles, ‘‘ Four Eyes,’’ 
‘‘Mamma’s Old Man; those who cry easily, ‘‘ Cry Baby,’’ 
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‘Hand Organ ;'’ a boy always dodging Pos um a boy 
from the country, ‘‘ Sparrow,’’ et 

In 27 cases the reactionary movements are described as those 
of anger, striking, throwing missiles, pursuing, scratching, 
growling, kissing, stamping foot, et In 7 cases the terms of 
description are those of crying and telling mother; im 2 cases 
the victim appears indifferent and th ising ceases 

The impulse to coin names by some association with personal 
peculiarities, cither of a complimentary or uncomplimentary 
character, is a very general character with the North American 
Indians, and African tribes obtain their names in this manner 
or as a result of some deed of prowess It isthe habit of 


many tribesto begin a battle with an interchange of uncom 
plimentary epithets; it seems to have excited the opponents 
to a fury of rage and afforded mutual satisfaction in the appli- 
cation. This trait has been carried forward into civilization 
and takes many forms; in the duelling period the term 
‘“‘liar’’ was tantamount to a death challenge. It is of course 
not necessary to link this impulse of calling names in children 
with the same impulse in savages, in an hereditary sense, but 
the intensity and prevalence of the phenomenon is suggestive 
of a common neurological association. 


XIII. Trstinc TEMPER. 


In practically all cases where the victim is, or successfully 
assumes to be indifferent, teasing soon ends. 


I. Boys were teasing a strange boy, who after awhile remarked indif- 
ferently: ‘Do you think you fellows will be through pretty soon? you 
can’t make me mad.’’ Afterward one of the teasers was heard to refer 
to this boy as a fine fellow. 

2. When I first came to anew school a large fellow punched me, 
slapped me and pulled my hair, and did various other things, just to 
see if I would retaliate. 

3. One day we had a substitute teacher in the school. Inthe morn- 
ing she spoke to a girl about the noise a girl's bracelet was making ; 
that afternoon, by general agreement, nearly all the girls wore brace- 
lets. 

4. Alice (15) would stare at her brother (14); the more he was 
annoyed the more fascination she seemed to find in the aggravation. 

5. My brothers would say something to make me blush, then they 
would cry: ‘‘Look at her blush.’’ This would make me furious, 
and it does now. 

6. When I was ten years old I pinned a paper ‘‘ For Sale,’’ on a 
girl’s back, to see if she would get angry. She changed her seat. 

7. I(female) used to stand before my little niece (2) and hold my 
finger in front of her; she would cry and show anger. 

8. I(female) heard my sister once say that it made her very angry 
to have any one point a finger at her, soI did it. She became almost 
frantic, tried to bite and threw things at me. The more I did this, the 
more I wanted to do so. 

g. Z.,afriend of mine, was so teased by tickling that she became 
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very nervous and she would scream and sometimes faint if any one 
pointed a finger at her. 


There are 68 cases in this classification. In 28 cases the 
tormentors are male, and in 20 cases girls. Of the victims 32 
are boys and 30 are girls. In 4 cases the tormentor is older 
than the victim, and in 1 case is younger, and in 2 cases both 
are of the same age. The tormentor is a sister in 10 Cases, a 
brother in 8, a companion in g. 


XIV. ‘TEASING PEOPLE WITH PERSONAL PECULIARITIES. 

I. Old and eccentric persons. 1. Boys would throw stones at an 
old, eccentric man’s house, until he came out and angrily told them he 
was writing down their names and would have them arrested. They 
greatly enjoyed it. 

2. I have seen a crowd of boys (8 to 15) standing about an old 
crippled woman, jeering her, and delighting when she scolded. 

3. Becky, old, deformed and lame, followed by boys and girls who 
pull her cane, basket or dress. 

4. Boys would get in front of an old rag-man who had St. Vitus 
Dance, imitating his motions. 

5. Boy(8)pursues an old ragged scissors grinder, hooting and throw- 
ing missiles at him. 

6. Mumbling old crazy man is teased by a crowd of boys, who 
throw things at him and pull his coat. 

7. Robert (12) throws snow-balls between the legs of an old bow- 
legged negro. 

Il. Hunchbacks, lame, deformed and maimed. 1. Edith (7) pro- 
voked with hunchback Willie would say: ‘‘I would not have such a 
thing as that on my back.”’ 

2. Hunchback girl (11) was so teased by boys that she would not go 
to school. 

3. Boys would induce a one-armed companion to try to do something 
requiring two hands, and when he would turn his pitiful face toward 
them and say: ‘‘O boys, I can’t do that,’’ they would be greatly 
amused. 

4. Acrowd of children velled at a man who had lost both legs; 
some jumped up and down and laughed. 


Ill. Red-haired Persons. Red-haired persons, and others 
possessing minor peculiarities : there are twelve cases of torment- 
ing red-haired persons. ‘The usual method is by the use of 
suggestive nick-names. 

Other similar cases are those who are very tall, very stout, 
fat, lean, long-legged, freckled, straight-haired, very homely, 
untidy, and those with large feet, large heads, with peculiar 
eyes or peculiar complexions. A woman writes that when she 
was 10 years old her brother called her ‘‘ Strings,’’ because 
her hair was straight. She came to believe that no one was as 
homely as she and she did not like to meet people, and for years 
kept herself secluded. A girl of dark complexion was in the 
same manner kept from going in the sun, and a fat girl dieted. 

IV. Persons of Affected Speech. There are 13 cases of this 
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kind. A boy mocks his tongue-tied sister. The boys would 
get a stutterer excited to hear him talk and then laugh at him. 
Boys will induce a tongue-tied companion to recite or sing. 
The spectators are not careful to conceal their amusement. 

V. Children mentally deficient are treated in much the same 
way as those with defects of speech. They are induced to ex- 
hibit their peculiarities to the expressed amusement of the 
youthful spectator. 

Of the 102 cases of exciting shame and ridicule of peculiar 
people, the tormentors are mentioned as male in 66 cases, and 
as females in 10 cases. ‘The victims in 66 cases are males, and 
in 31 are females. In only one case is the tormentor recorded 
as five years. From five to ten years, 10; from eleven to fifteen 
vears, 6. 


XV. ExcITING DISAPPOINTMENT. 


1. Grace (4) would offer Leo (314) an orange, saying: ‘‘Wanta bite?’ 
She would put it under his nose and then withdraw it, and she herself 
would take a bite. She thoroughly enjoyed his disappointment, 
laughing loudly. 

2. My brother, two years older than I, delighted in taking some- 
thing I wanted, and as soon as I became impatient he would ask: 
‘““Will you have it now or wait until you can get it?’’ If I said I 
would wait, he would give it to me, for his fun was over, but if I said: 
‘*T will have it now,’’ he would keep itoutof my reach. This teasing 
was accompanied by tantalizing words and was kept up till I became 
angry, tried to kick or strike him, or cried. 

3. My brother used to tantalize me by telling me (female) parts of 
the same story or of some adventure, and then he would refuse to give 
me the rest without much coaxing. 

There are 23 cases of this character. Of the tormentors, 12 
are boys and ro are girls, and of the victims, 9 are boys and ro 
are girls. In 4 cases the tormentors are of five years or under ; 
from six to ten years, 4; from eleven to fifteen years, 7 ; over 
fifteen years, 1. In 4 cases the tormentor is a brother ; in 2 cases 
a sister. Ing cases the tormentor is older than the victim ; 
in no case younger and in 2 cases the children tantalize adults. 


XVI. TEASING BY ExCITING SHAME. 


The data represents a considerable variety of forms of attack- 
ing the pride of the victim—pride of person, of family or of 
political party and of religious creed. Children who have been 
punished by parent or teacher, or who have done some act of 
which they are not proud, are jeered by others. A boy whose 
father was one-armed, was taunted with the fact and told that 
he would grow to be one-armed. A boy is taunted by his 
father’s drunkenness. Little girls (5 years) are told that their 
fathers are not good ornice, and they becomevery indignant. A 
boy (7) becomes very indignant when others call his ‘sister 
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Gertrude ‘‘Gertie.’’ Children of Republican families are 
ridiculed by those of an adverse political faith, and a proud 
Southern boy in a Northern academy found life a burden. 

Another common form is that of recalling some unpleasant 
or ridiculous incident of the victim’s past life. A little girl 
who made extensive preparation for a party to which finally 
she was not invited, has her memory of the incident continually 
refreshed by her brother. A boy addicted to the purchase of 
‘“ pepper pot,’’ never hears the end of the story. A timid boy 
who bought a pair of skates and who was then afraid to use 
them, is frequently reminded of the incideat in the presence of 
others. 

A child who left school at recess, thinking she was dismissed, 
becomes the butt of much merriment. A town cousin who asks 
his country cousin if some pig-stys are peanut stands, is never 
allowed to forget the mistake. A considerable number of inci- 
dents of this kind arise from some mispronunciation, as when 
a little girl remarks that it is a ‘‘froggy’’ morning, mean- 
ing ‘‘ foggy *’ morning. 

XVII. ExciTinGc Envy. 

I. Eva (5) visits Ruth (3) and tells her of all the nice things she 
(Eva) has at home which Ruth has not, and enjoys Ruth’s expression. 

2. Gene (4) would jump on her mother’s lap, place her arms about 
her mother’s neck and call her endearing terms, meanwhile looking 
sidewise at sister Elsie (2% )to see how the latter felt about it. After 
Gene got down, Elsie jumped up and went through the same per- 
formance. 

3. Girl (4) and boy (3) were playing with the girl’s toys. If the 
boy wanted any particular toy, that was just the toy she wanted. She 
enjoyed herself very much when he cried about the matter. 


XVIII. ‘THE PRACTICAL JOKE. 

1. Several girls sewed up the sleeves of a schoolmate’s coat. When 
she tried to put it on we all laughed; she also laughed. 

2. Dick (12) mixed raw eggs with the cooked ones at breakfast ; 
laughed when his victim had made unpleasant discoveries. 

3. William, fond of his grandmother, put some oranges in his valise 
as a present to heras he was about to take the train to visit her ; cousins 
substituted croquet balls for the oranges; William was very angry ; 
cousins laughed. 

4. Boy (8) sewed up an orange peel and fooled people; he laughed. 

5. A student sewed up in his chum’s clothing some limbergher 
cheese, and for several days secretly laughed at his victim’s annoyance 
and ostracism by his fellows. 


The questionnaire called for incidents of the practical joke,and 
these are a type of the data which came in response. The 
difficulty of classification at once presents itself to determine 
what isa joke. If we admit that these are jokes, why are we 
not forced to admit practically all the data, for nearly all in- 
stances, from the standpoint of the tormentor, seem to excite or 
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tend to excite the most usual signs of the joke and feeling of 
humor—laughter and smiling, etc. The difficulty is the one 
which has so puzzled the psychologists of the metaphysical 
school in their treatment of humor, for they were utterly unable 
to find any general principle in objective conditions which would 
correspond universally to the subjective feelingsof humor. Dr. 
James theory of the emotions, placing muscular movement 
causally prior to psychic feeling simplifies the problem, for 
under this hypothesis the real problem now takes the form: 
When do we laugh? or, When do we smile? ete. This problem 
is far too broad for the limits of this study, but so far as certain 
conditions of laughter enter the limits of the data under con- 
sideration, I believe some suggestive facts are manifest. 

1. Laughter with the tormentor is not to be classified in any 
sense of relation to objective conditions, nor upon a basis of 
what in the mind of the victim, or even in the mind of a third 
person, might be considered cruel or not cruel, ete. The boy 
who had driven his victim up a telegraph pole and was stoning 
him, laughed. So also the boy who knocked down a strange 
boy, disordered his clothes and danced about him ; the little 
kindergarten girl who pulled the hair of the girl in front of her, 
the boy who knocked down his little sister’s block houses, the 
boy who chases his female relatives with a snake, the children 
who jeer or stone eccentric or peculiar people—all these laugh. 

The child is an egoist, and he sees and feels only the egoistic 
and antipathetic side of the case; the victim’s view and feelings 
do not enter his consciousness. 

2. The child does not laugh in those cases, principally of 
bullying, where there is a complete chain of activities com- 
mencing with exciting impulses and concluding in a discharge 
into certain motor channels of practical and utilitarian purposes 
or ends. The children who bully to obtain property, service 
or obedience, to preserve themselves from punishment, do not 
laugh. Nor, as we know, do children laugh who mimicking, 
as it were, the movements of actual pursuit, attack, fighting, 
striking, really gravitate into the reality as often occurs in their 
plays. The impulses of excitation flow off into the channels 
employed by or associated with striking, throwing down, kick- 
ing, etc. 

3. Laughter does occur in all that class of cases, exciting 
fears, anger, and in tormenting, etc., where the excitations of 
aggressive movements seemingly rise to the point of discharge, 
but which at this point do not discharge fully along the accus- 
tomed channels, as they do in the previous classification. In 
this case there seemingly is little or no discharge into those 
processes which give rise to the alien emotions, i. e., the child 
does not feel real anger, vengeance, etc. ; instead, he laughs. 
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Laughter seems, as it were, under these conditions, a substitute 
motor activity for what had previously been a natural mode of 
discharge along practical purposes. The distinction is shown 
in the two forms of taking property. In that form where the 
property is taken for the sake of the value of the property in 
itself, the child does not laugh; but when the child takes the 
property in the teasing form, with no evident regard for the 
property itself, nor perhaps any intention of keeping it, then he 
laughs. If we should take the first form of taking property 
as a parent stem from which the second has been degenerated 
or has been derived, it would seem that the old associational 
chain of activities had been broken in the middle, as it were, the 
natural motor channels, which lead to actual theft, had been 
inhibited, and the nervous energy of the excitation find its 
accustomed channels of discharge closed; the discharge takes 
place through other channels—those of laughter. 

Will this serve as an explanation for the phenomena of laugh- 
ter in all cases of the present study ? 

This explanation of the phenomena of laughter in the cases 
of teasing is in harmony with the general physiology of laughter 
as laid down by Spencer, provided it is accepted that these 
forms of teasing are fragments of old chains of activity. Ac- 
cording to his general principle, under any conditions, when 
the subject is strongly aroused and excited in the expectation 
of being about to discharge nervous energy in a certain direc- 
tion, and the discharge is in some way checked suddenly, then 
it is likely that there will be a general massive discharge affect- 
ing the diaphragm. As examples of this, are cited the drama 
where amusing incidents are interspersed with high tragic ex- 
citations in order to relieve the tension. Soldiers at the siege 
of Paris, for a few moments in terrible danger, were noticed to 
break out in loud laughter as the danger was averted. 

If these teasing forms of exciting fears, anger, shame, of 
tormenting, calling names, disobeying, are nervous arcs whose 
accustomed mode of discharges have through various causes 
been inhibited or modified, the accompanying laughter would 
be fully explained by the principle enunciated. In the case of 
exciting fear, for example, the child mimics the preliminary 
movements which the savage and brute used in actual combat, 
but at the moment of really vicious motor discharges this arc 
in the child is broken or greatly modified, and laughter, as we 
would expect, occurs. Laughter, in the data of all the seem- 
ingly fragmentary remnants of former nervous arcs, especially 
in the more violent ones, is recorded. It has been shown that 
the commonest movements in these cases, pursuit, capture, etc., 
are just those of the excitation part of the arc in the real chase, 
combat and torture of practical utilitarian life. They lead up 
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to the critical moment of motor discharge, but at this point 
they are either inhibited entirely or greatly modified, so that 
speaking in diagrammatic terms, the energy is choked, as it 
were, and is discharged massively in a way that leads to laugh- 
ter. As stated before we know when the play becomes rough, 
as we say, and the mimic movements become real, the old 
channels seem to resume their function and the child does not 
laugh. 


XIX. PLEASURABLE TEASING AND BULLYING. 


Classes of data, which in a strict sense do not belong to this 
study, are those of which the children, as a rule, show pleasure 
in being teased and bullied. These are instances of teasing 
about ‘‘ beaux,’’ new clothing, meritorious achievements, etc.., 
and instances of voluntary fagging for another for whom the 
victim has acquired a more or less peculiar passion. 

I. Teasing about Beaux, 'There are 27 cases, of which 13 
victims are boys and 14 girls; of the ages mentioned, in 3 cases 
the victims are five years old ; from six to ten, 12 ; from eleven to 
fourteen, 5. In the matter of effects upon victim, 13 cases, it 
is recorded, that the teasing was enjoyed; one victim did not 
mind it, two laughed, four pretended to dislike it, and three 
said something to have the teasing continued ; five were angry, 
three cried, one threw stones and one became morbid. 


1. I teased Everett (8) about a girl he did not like, and he became 
angry, then I teased him about a little girl for whom I knew he had a 
liking; he laughed and kept saying: ‘‘ Well she isa pretty nice girl.”’ 

2. F.(7) has a very handsome and gallant cousin (9). She will 
introduce him to servants and neighbors, and shows much pleasure 
when any one notices how much they are attached to each other. 

3. I (female) was very fond of a little boy when I was g years old, 
and I loved to be teased about him, although I made out that I did not 
like ita bit. If any one were teasing me about him and I knew they 
were going to stop, I would say something to keep up a teasing. 

4. When I (female) was 13 years old, I was so teased about the 
boys, that if any one asked me any simple question about a boy, I 
would deny knowing anything about him, because I feared the purpose 
was to tease me. 


II. Teasing about Possessions. There are 32 cases in this 
class. The subjects of teasing being new or pretty articles of 
dress (16 cases), new flag, pretty hands, pretty curls, red hair, 
fondness for teacher, and boys’ first pantaloons. The victims in 
26 cases are girls, and in 5 cases boys, and in 7 cases the victim 
is five years or under, in 14 cases between six and eleven, and 
in two cases over eleven. 


Ill. Bullying which is voluntarily accepted by Victim. 1. Though 
never exactly bullied, I (female) fagged for a girl 2 years older than I 
when I was 12 years old. She was neither pretty or brilliant, but very 
sweet-tempered. Being an only child made her rather overbearing, 
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and as willing to be waited upon as I was to wait upon her. She had 
other dearer friends, and though I was consumed with jealousy, I never 
dared to push among them. A word of praise or thanks, or an invita- 
tion to walk home from school with my idol would fill me with happi- 
ness and set me todreaming of the time when I might be her nearest 
and dearest. I was partly cured by being worshipped in the same way 
by other girls. 

2. I (female) once knew a little girl who was then about ten years 
old; I was twelve; she was very fond of me and perfectly happy when 
I would allow her to run errands for me, of which fact I fear I took 
advantage, though I told myself that I did it merely for her pleasure. 
She wrote me a letter, signing herself ‘‘ever your obedient servant,”’ 
and was my devoted slave as long as she lived. 

3. I (female) had an older sister to whom I looked up very much 
when I was a child and always wanted to be in her good graces. No 
matter what she wanted me to do I was willing to do it for her. 

4. I havea boy cousin who is thrown with an older cousin, and he 
thinks that everything that boy does is just the thing for him to do. 
The older one often tells the younger to do things he would not do 
himself, and the younger one gets the blame. 

5. Emma is perfectly willing to be bullied by her sister Ethel, for 
she has heard Ethel talked about so much that she looks up to her 
and lets her walk all over her. 


This data contains 20 cases of this character, of which the 
voluntary victims in 12 cases are girls, and in 4 cases are boys. 


OPINIONS OF THOSE REPORTING. 


The questionnaire, in addition to calling for specific incidents 
requested the personal opinions of those reporting upon the 
causes, cures and synonyms of teasing and bullying, and the 
forms of expression, and their effects on tormentor and victim. 

These impressions, offered as they are almost wholly by ado- 
lescents between the ages of sixteen and twenty, perhaps possess 
considerable value as evidence of the views which persons of 
these ages take, aside from the facts contributed. 

I. Causes. ‘The main explanation centers about the testing 
explanation; testing temper, cry point, and disposition are 
offered in 55 instances; 10 suggest the notion of inherited instinct, 
12 ascribe it to the play impulse, 33 find as a basis some pecu- 
liarity of victim ; the other causes are scattering, namely, imita- 
tion, desire to attract attention or to be noticed, want of 
something else to do, restlessness, lack of proper sports or 
interest, desire to see others suffer, desire to make others ridicu- 
lous, to amuse spectators, and love of mischief. 

In regard to the causes of bullying there are fewer attempts 
to explain and they are less clear. Twelve center the cause in 
some form of instinct to assert authority, consciousness of 
superior strength or size, inborn tendency of the strong to 
oppress the weak, etc. Six find a source in ideas of showing 
off, conceit, etc. Other suggestions are selfishness, amusement, 
result of chronic teasing, desire to show brutality, lack of home 
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training, inheritance from weak and doting parents, of unrea- 
sonable aid too severe parents. 

II. Curves. Among the chief causes of cures of teasing 
offered are assumption of indifference, 17; punishment, scold- 
ing, etc., 8; teasing tormentor, 10; cultivation of Golden Rule 
and teaching of altruism, 6; reasoning with teaser, showing 
him harm and wrong he does and appealing to sense of honor, 
18 ; keeping busy, distracting attention, providing proper chan- 
nels for activity or real interest. 

For the cure of bullying, 15 recommend flogging or severe 
punishment, 8 suggest bullying the bully, and 16 think much 
can be done by the use of reasoning, remonstrance, appeals to 
sense of honor. Other suggestions are: preventing bully from 
exercising propensity, ostracism, cultivating rebellion in the 
victim, setting good example, etc. 


FORMS OF EXPRESSING THE TORMENTOR’S JOY AND 
VicTim’s PAIN. 

Perhaps the most valuable of this general data is that sug- 
gested to the mind of those reporting as common forms of 
emotional expression in tormentor and in victim. 

1. The tormentor’s mode of expressing himself during 
teasing are as follows: 


1. Laughter (46), smiling, smile of delight, smile of fun, teasing 
suiile, cold and cruel smile, grinning, giggling, chuckling, snickering. 

2. Condition of the eye: winking, twinkle, sparkle, dancing, bright- 
ening, joy gleaming, merriment—in all 22 instances. 

3. General face movements: facial expression, movemients of face, 
twitching of face muscles, screwing up mouth, wrinkling forehead, 
wrinkle about mouth, tongue between teeth, excited look, beaming 
countenance, bright expression, pleasing expression, looking grave, 
ridiculing expression, pleasure-speaking face, look of satisfaction, 
looking happy, looking pleased. 

4. Bodily movements: clapping hands (14), jumping up and down 
(13), dancing (4), motion of body, carriage of body, lying down to laugh, 
shaking, doubling up, little gleeful movements, shrugging, not able 
to stand still, shaking head, stamping foot, gesturing, rubbing hands, 
slapping leg, pointing finger (5). 

5. Utterances: tells others of the joke, talks a great deal, brags 
about achievement, yelling, jeering, taunting, shouting, hissing, says: 
““What fun; ain’t it sport?” ; 

6. Miscellaneous: keeps passive, keeps silent. acts forward, swears, 
repeats teasing. 

Il. Victim’s Pain. 1. Bodily movements which seem involun- 
tary: crying (39), screaming, flushing (8), blushing, paling, sweating, 
biting lips, biting nails, stamping foot, clenching hands, jumping up 
and down, wrinkling forehead, nervously twitching muscles, nervous 
laugh, shrugging, snapping eyes, scowling, frowning, pouting. 

2. Air of indifference (19). 

3. Striking (15),shows anger (30), kicking, slapping, throwing 
missiles, pinching, biting, chasing, making faces, tries to get even, acts 
of revenge, scolds, lectures, loses patience, loses temper. 

8 
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4. Miscellaneous terms: shows fear, shrinks back, disdainful, sul- 
len, patient, pleased, silly expression, confused manner, facial expres- 
sion, tone of voice, looks sad, looks sober, looks troubled, silence, 
profanity, goes away from tormentor, makes believe not to hear, asks 
teaser to stop, trys to change the subject. 


Any conclusion whatever, under the conditions of such a 
study, are necessarily in the realm of the hazardous and impos- 
sible. The facts sometimes suggest certain thoughts, and in 
the spirit of merely stating exceedingly debatable problems the 
following questions are presented: 

I. Accepting for the moment the theories of Spencer and Ri- 
bot (pp. 343, 344) upon the transmission of rudimentary instincts, 
is it possible that the movements which comprise the chief 
elements of bullying, teasing, and the egoistic impulses in gen- 
eral of the classes cited—pursuing, throwing down, punching, 
striking, throwing missiles, etc., are from the standpoint of 
consciousness broken neurological fragments, which are parts 
of old chains of activity involved in the pursuit, combat, cap- 
ture, torture and killing of men and enemies. 

II. Are teasing and bullying to be classed more as crystal- 
lized instincts than as conscious and voluntary activities? As 
suggested by the causelessness of some and purposelessness of 
others, does it not seem that they are fragments of old reflex 
arcs, and that consequently inquiries seeking a well-defined 
motive in the realm of conscious life to explain teasing or 
bullying are of the same order as inquiries seeking in the mind 
of the infant to discover conscious motives for the peculiar pre- 
hensile movements of his great toe? 

III. Is not this hypothesis of transmitted fragments of 
instincts in accord with the strangely anomalous fact that chil- 
dren are at one moment seemingly cruel and at the next affec- 
tionate and kind, vibrating, as it were, between two worlds, 
egoistic and altruistic, without conscious sense of incongruity ? 

IV. Under this theory of Spencer, Ribot and others, is it 
likely that the exercise of these movements of pursuing, 
capture, etc., preserved in children’s bullying, teasing, and 
even natural plays, will tend to call back and exercise in strength 
the alien motives and emotions of hatred, vengeance, cruelty, 
etc. ? 

V. A crucial pedagogical problem is involved in the 
question whether these movements and associated emotional 
states have or have not a functional bearing upon any essential 
activities concerned in the institutions, industrial, social or 
moral, of modern civilization. Do they in some covert or con- 
cealed way, acting beneath the subliminal range of consciousness, 
aid in the development of useful activities or are they merely a 
dead and useless weight continually serving as a drag to civili- 
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zation? All of the founders of systems of pedagogy have 
passed over them lightly, recognizing apparently no possibility 
that apparatus or instincts, useful in a past condition of life, but 
useless in the present, might be carried over in a rudimentary 
state of degeneration as physiologists are inclined to assume the 
fetlock of a horse is carried over. Rousseau emphatically laid 
it down as an axiom that all first intentions of nature are 
right, and to protect the pleasing universality of his dogma 
declared all appearances of evil to be merely the effects of arti- 
ficial education. Froebel agrees with him and sees in child- 
nature only instincts with good teleological bearings, with per- 
haps here and there a few vacuums filled with the mere absence 
of good, which by nourishing the teleological impulses disappear 
as did the darkness of Egypt preserved in a bottle. ‘The Her- 
bartian pedagogics, which assume to have a monopoly of the 
moral problem and the recapitulation theory, should be expected 
to give these alien instincts a positive place and treatment, but 
we are met here as well with the negative conception, and the 
silent assumption that by exercise of the child in the whole life 
and spirit of the culture epochs no danger is to be anticipated 
from exciting into life the dead and evil as well as the living 
and teleological good. 

Now, assuming the possibility of a positive state of these 
movements and associated emotions and motives involved in 
children’s teasing, bullying and natural plays, we are confronted 
by a series of alternatives with a very vital bearing upon the 
attitude of pedagogy. 

(1) They may have a direct and a teleologically good, func- 
tional relation to the essential activities of modern civilization. 
In some hidden way their exercise may develop physical con- 
ditions and mental states, quite different from what they seem 
in childhood, which are essential. If this functional relation 
does exist, and could be brought to light and intelligently, 
educated, much might be expected in the light of such training 
as modern methods of science, history, folk-lore teaching and 
manual training, are now beginning to deal with the instincts 
of nature love, hero love and constriuctiveness. We have here 
a suggestion of a world of education by play of which as vet 
only the shore line soundings have been made. 

(2) If these movements and associated instincts have no 
functional relation whatever to institutions and modern civiliza- 
tion, but. on the contrary, are germs of poison, then their exer- 
cise may merely be a hot-bed treatment of that which later 
constitutes ourcriminal instincts. Indeed recent investigations 
by the school of criminologists, led by Lombroso, more than 
hint as much. A scientist of the experience and far reaching 
investigation as Lombroso pursues these criminal impulses 
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until he comes to the gate which leads from childhood and here 
he pauses to make the unqualified indictment that it is impos- 
sible to frame any explanation to account for the wide spread 
criminality except upon the assumption that the ‘‘ ozminal 
instincts are general in children.’’' In a parallel between the 
instincts of children and of criminals he certainly has already, 
from the data of child study itself, drawn up at least the form 
of a very formidable accusation. 

In view of these sweeping conclusions, which cause the in- 
vestigators of criminals to point their fingers so significantly 
and ominously to Froebel’s children, in view of the patent facts 
of the numbers already supported in our jails and the infinitely 
larger number of us who, probably, under the same education 
and excitation, would also be there—this school would suggest 
it is now the high noon of urgency that the cold eye of science 
were critically investigating these as yet uninvestigated impulses 
of childhood, which now under our sympathizing Froebellian 
eyes are exercising themselves—viperishly warming up it may 
be—in seemingly innocent plays, teasing, bullying and even 
athletic practice. 

(3) An hypothesis to which many of the keenest psycholo- 
gists of the evolutionary school and educators of practical ex- 
perience lean is directly contrary to the last. Admitting that 
these impulses are rudimentary instincts, they take the view 
that exercise of these impulses in children’s plays and games 
does not strengthen them, but, on the contrary, drains off the 
energy in a natural and harmless way, in a sort of vaccination 
sense. If these impulses were not allowed free expression 
in natural plays and forms of amusement, such as teasing, then 
in their restraint this energy would remain as a poison to the 
whole system and later give rise to criminal outbreaks. This 
view regards the plays of childhood as the safety valves to 
prevent repression and internal development in forms later to 
break forth in deeds of criminal passion. If this is the true 
alternative, then this field is none the less deserving of thorough 
attention, in order to secure for childhood the certainty of such 
safety exercises and the best possible forms—the care and pres- 
ervation of children’s plays would necessarily become one of 
the vital problems of pedagogic practice. 

(5) A fifth alternative, closely allied to the last, would place 
still higher emphasis of attention to physical exercises, involving 
these movements referred to. If these movements are the frag- 
mentary rudiments of past combat, capture, and killing of 
prey and enemies, then they are clearly the most ancient forms 
of physical exercise, by and for which the organism developed, 
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and has become what it was and is. These are then the racial 
forms of all exercise, and for this very reason the theory is a 
forcible one that these movements are not only the best possible, 
but the only possible forms of exercise upon which progress in 
physical development, and mental development, of the individual 
rests. Such would be the suggestion from children’s natural 
play. 








SECOND BREATH. 
By G. E. PARTRIDGE, Student in Psychology, Clark University. 


Runners often speak of a recovery of breath gained while 
running, which they call second breath or second wind. When 
one runs or performs other violent muscular exercise, the 
breathing at first increases in rapidity and depth, the heart 
beats faster, and more violently, soon there is a feeling of fatigue, 
more and more difficulty is felt in breathing, every muscle of 
the body which can be used, either in expanding the chest, or 
in furnishing support to the muscles which perform this function, 
is brought into service. If, however, an effort is made under 
excitement, or strong motive for continuing, to press on, disre- 
garding the consequences, gradually the dyspnoea becomes less 
severe, the fatigue disappears, the elasticity of the step returns, 
and for a long time speed equal to, or greater than at first, can 
be maintained. ‘There is often a feeling of buoyancy, an in- 
toxication in the effort, which makes one feel that he could go 
on forever. Such is physical second breath, when the muscular 
activity involved is great. 

This loss of power and recovery by continued effort is not 
confined, however, to running or to violent exercise, but occurs 
in a great variety of work, both physical and mental. In March, 
1895, Dr. G. Stanley Hall issued a syllabus on *‘ some common 
automatisms.’’ To the section on second breath two hundred 
usable returns were received, which were turned over to me 
by Dr. Hall. Frequent conferences have been held with him in 
the preparation of the paper. 

The section of the syllabus relating to second breath was as 
follows : 

VI. Second Breath. Question boys about running, swim- 
ming, etc., till the ‘‘ wind’’ is almost gone, and returns. Also 
in head work, as when working beyond the usual hour for 
retiring. Also overplay and abandon in conduct and in speech ; 
when the brain or muscles act with unusual vigor and for an 
unusual time, as if they were overfilled with blood, or the 
fatigue sense was fatigued. How does the momentum persist 
after you wish it stopped? After effects ; treatment ? 

One hundred and sixty-eight of these cases were clearly de- 
scribed instances of second breath, as called for by the first two 
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questions. The remainder were cases of overplay or abandon 
in children. Sixty-five cases were of day work, 103 evening 
or night work ; 102 of mental, and 66 of physical second breath. 
Of the 102 cases of mental second breath, 89 were of females 
and 13 males; of the physical, 30 females and 36 males. The 
forms of activity during which this phenomenon was experienced 
were as follows. Physical: running, 33; riding bicycle, 4; 
playing tennis, 3; playing ball, 3; playing, 2; work, 2; sew- 
ing, 2; riding horseback, 1; weaving, 1; playing tag, | ; 
housework, 1; swimming, 1; rowing, 1; jumping rope, 1 ; 
walking, 1; coasting, 1; skating, 1: dancing, 1. Mental: 
studying, 84; writing, 6; at parties, 4; playing piano, 4; ex- 
amination, 1. A classification according to age shows that 2 
were eight years old, 1 nine, 4 ten, 1 eleven, 1 twelve, 5 thir- 
teen, 7 fourteen, 5 fifteen, 14 sixteen, 26 seventeen, 28 eighteen, 
22 nineteen, 15 twenty, 4 twenty-one, 5 twenty-two, 2 twenty- 
three, 2 twenty-four, 3 twenty-five. No conclusions are to be 
drawn from these figures, except that the phenomenon is com- 
mon during the ages mentioned, since the cases were all expe- 
riences or observations of the members of a single school, the 
large majority of whom were from 16 to 22 years old. 


PHYSICAL SECOND BREATH. 
The following are typical cases of physical second breath : 


Case rt. M.11. Would run until he got hissecond wind. We were 
talking about running. I saidthatIcouldn’trun. Willie said: ‘‘ You 
don’t run long enough. You ought to run until you get your second 
wind.’’ ‘‘ What do you mean by that?’’? I asked. ‘‘Why,’’ he said, 
‘‘you run until you are ready to drop, that’s when you stop. Now if 
you would keep right on the way I do, after a while you could run any 
distance. You wouldu’ be short of breath at all. It’s the same way 
in swimming, and when we boys run races.’’ I told him I didn’t 
think it was avery good way, it was dangerous; but he didn’t seem 
to believe me. 

Case 2. F. now 19. When playing tag, I have often become so 
tired, it seemed as if I couldn't run another step, but if I pulled my- 
self together, as it were, and made one more effort, I seemed to have 
lost all fatigue, and could go right on. The same has occurred during 
a long walk. 

Case 3. F. I remember that when a child, I used to stay out sliding, 
until I was so tired, I felt as if I couldn’t pull the sled another step, 
but I could not bear to think of going home. After awhile thé tired 
feeling all passed away, and I felt as rested as when I first started out 
with my sled. 

Case 4. F. 16. I have been to receptions when I have danced nearly 
every set until about 11 o'clock. When I stopped, I would feel as 
though I could n't dance another set, but when asked to dance the next, 
I accepted, and danced until my tired feeling left me; when it was 
time to go home I felt as if I had just commenced, and was as fresh, if 
not fresher, than I was when I came. 

Case 5. F. One Friday afternoon, several weeks ago, I played ten- 
nis until I got very tired, but our side being ahead, and wishing to win, 
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we kept on playing, and I didn’t feel tired, until I had been in my 
room awhile. Then I felt so nervous and weak that I could hardly 
study during the evening. 

Case 6. F. 17. I can walk but a little way without getting very 
tired. But one day I undertook a long walk of about 10 miles. The 
longest walk I had ever taken before at one time was 2 or 3 miles. My 
sister and some friends were with me. I gave out before long, but after 
a while I could go ahead of any of them. When we reached home I 
was the least tired of the party, but the minute I got into the house 
and sat down I felt ill. For several days I could n't walk at all or take 
any exercise in any way. 

Case 7. F. 21. I once went out rowing with a young gentleman and 
his sister. When about two miles from our home, the young man was 
suddenly taken ill, and I had todo the rowing. I soon became very 
tired, and sometimes thought I could go no further. Then I would 
feel quite rested again. This alternation of fatigue and rest alternated 
until I reached home. 


This periodicity as described in the above case is not fre- 
quently mentioned. The recovery once gained, fatigue is not 
usually felt again until action ceases. In one other case, during 
evening mental work, a second period of exhaustion is men- 
tioned. 

Case 8. F.22. I have many times been so tired attending to the 
home duties, that I hardly knew how to continue, but urged by the 
thought that it was necessary that the work should be done, I have 
gone on, and found that after a while the tired feeling left me, and I 
could work comfortably. When I stopped to rest, however, I always 
found that I was much more tired than I had thought, and could 
hardly keep quiet. In the morning I felt very tired again, and only 
the feeling that it was necessary that I should work made it possibie 
for me to do it. 

This morning tire’ is a characteristic symptom of neurasthe- 
nia, and the condition in the morning represents more nearly 
the patient’s true state than the restless activity, and the feeling 
of d2en é/re, which follow later in the day. 

‘‘In the morning,’’ says Dr. Cowles, ‘‘the fatigue sense is 
rested and reports the condition of the body more truly than 
later in the day, when the capability of feeling fatigue is ex- 
hausted.”’ 

Case g. F. 15. My cousin was sick, and she had no one to attend 
her but me. I sat with her day and night for about two weeks. 

The result of this sustained effort was that for a long time I could n't 
get interested in reading, and my health was much impaired. 

Case ro. F. 17. When anything very exciting is to happen I do not 
feel tired until it is all over, then I am exhausted. 


MENTAL SECOND BREATH. 


The general nature of the returns relating to this section can 
best be shown by a few cases. 


Case 11. F. 18. I worked until 11 0’clock at my lessons, and I felt 


1 See Dr. E. Cowles Neurasthenia. 
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so tired and sleepy that I felt sure that I couldn’t do any more. But 
knowing that the work must be done, I kept on and very soon I found 
that I did n’t feel tired or sleepy at all. I worked on until 12.30 and 
then I went to bed. I could n't get to sleep, heard the ciock strike 
one, two and three; when I did get to sleep I had vivid dreams. At 
four o’clock I awoke and found myself crying. 

Case 12. F. 18. One evening I was writing very steadily and at last 
I began to grow very sleepy. Instead of stopping, I wrote on, hardly 
seeing what I was writing. Once I closed my eyes, and a few minutes 
after I found that I had been asleep. I began writing again, and soon 
I found that I wasn’t so sleepy. I continued until about 12 o'clock. 
When I went to bed it was a long time before I could get to sleep, for 
the written pages seemed to be continually before my eyes. 

Case 13. F. 18. One night I had a great deal.of copying to do. I 
worked for about two hours, when I felt so sleepy and tired that I could 
scarcely work. But I was very anxious to finish my work, and kept at 
it until I finally ceased to feel tired, and worked with little difficulty. 

Case 14. F. 14. When taking lessons on the piano, I was obliged 
to practice a great deal at once. I could n't practice a little at different 
times during the day, but all my practice was to be done at once. 
After playing about an hour I would be very tired, but by resolving to 
go on, and fixing my attention more closely on what I was playing, I 
would gradually become very much rested, and could play for two or 
three hours without feeling much fatigue. 

Case 15. F. 17. One afternoon I studied until I was very tired and 
stopping only for supper, continued on the same lesson until I could 
hardly think, when suddenly my mind became fresh, my interest 
quicker, and I found myself once more able to study. When I went 
to bed I was unable to sleep, although very tired. 

Case 16. M. 19. Being employed during the day-time, I had to 
be up very late at night in order to get my lessons. On several occa- 
sions I worked all night. About to o’clock, usually, I would feel 
a drowsiness come over me and I would begin to be sleepy. I 
took exercise of all kinds, walked, and did everything I could 
to drive the sleepiness away« Sometimes I would keep on writing, 
until all of a sudden the sieepiness had left me—I gained new 
vigor, I felt fresh and could work on as well as ever for hours 
afterward. After a year’s experience, I found that anything eaten or 
drunk before the fatigue period would cause the drowsiness to come 
on quicker, and would make it harder to overcome. During this year 
my average time of sleep used to be four to five hours, but it was the 
sleep of the just when I did sleep. My health was injured, however. 


OVERPLAY AND ABANDON IN CHILDREN, 


Case 17. F. 8. M. runs and plays and doesn’t seem to know when 
she is tired, until her mother calls her tocome in and get ready for 
bed. Then she is really so tired she can hardly get undressed. I have 
often wondered how she could run and play so much, for she is not a 
strong child. 

Case 18. When M. is playing, the more tired he gets the harder he 
plays and screams. He will sometimes get so excited he cannot help 
screaming, and when he stops playing he can hardly stand up. 

Case 1g. F. toand 11. These two children play a great deal, and 
are so tired if they stay up after nine o'clock, that they would be will- 
ing to go to bed dressed just as they are. I have seen M. cry because 
she had to stay awake to be undressed. 

Case 20. M. One night M. was not put to bed at his usual time, 
but was allowed to stay up alltheevening. Immediately after supper 
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he was full of life and anxious to play, but toward his usual hour of 
retiring, he began to lose his interest and did n’t play so hard. ‘This 
lasted for about half an hour. Then he began to play again, and 
played harder than before. But the next morning he didn’t want to 
get up, and when he did get up, he was cross and ill-natured all day. 
He was not so active the next day. He was paleand had circles under 
his eyes. 

Case 21. B. plays until you would think he could play no longer. 
He gets so excited that he does anything he thinks of, and when he 
talks it seems as if he couldn't get the words out fast enough. The 
excitement continues for a long time afterward. 


Of the 168 cases, 8 only—4 in studying, 2 running, 1 playing, 
,i jumping rope, spoke of the return of power as a sudden re- 
‘covery, in all other cases in which it was mentioned at all, it 
was a gradual recovery, the fatigue slowly passed away, and 
the interest gradually returned. 

Eighteen stated that after the fatigue was overcome they 
worked as well as before; seventeen worked better, there was an 
improvement in the quality of the mental work, or they played 
better, or ran faster, or more steadily than at first. Further 
extracts from cases will illustrate this increase in dynamism. 


Case 22. F. 17. Studying foran examination. ‘‘SoI kept on; for 
a while it was hard work to keep awake, but soon I began to feel 
brighter, and it seemed as though I could study better than before. 
I worked until 12 o’clock.”’ 

Case 23. F. 18. Studying foranexamination. ‘‘ But I kept on, and 
after a while all sense of fatigue passed away. I had never worked bet- 
ter in my life.” 

Case 23. F. 20. Racing on the gymnasium track. ‘‘ I could run just 
as lony as from the first.’’ 

Case 24. M. 15. Running. ‘After a while I got my second wind 
and ran a great deal further than I had before I got it.’’ 

Case 25. F.15. Skating. ‘‘ Wasvery tired, but thought I would go 
around the pond once more. When I came back I never felt so much 
like skating in my life. My ankles didn’t get tired, I felt light on 
my skates, and kept on until a late hour.”’ 

Case 26. F. 18. Studying. ‘‘ My tired feeling had gone, and I felt 
as though I could work all night.’’ 

Case 27. F. 15. When I was 15 I loved to ride horseback. One 
day we had ridden several miles, when suddenly there came over me 
a dreadful feeling of being so tired that I could n’t go on a minute 
longer. All my linibs ached. It seemed as if I could feel the blood 
flowing through my veins. Passing objects looked wavy, and I felt 
as if I could lie down anywhere in the dust. But I kept on and bye- 
and-bye when the riding master ordered a gallop there came a sort of 
pleasure in it, and I felt as though my horse and I were one, and 
that I could ride forever. 

If I work beyond the usual hour for retiring a sleepy feeling comes 
over me, my head feels heavy, and it grows harder to keep the atten- 
tion fixed, things are learned more slowly, the words look red and 
seem to dance on the page. When this is over the eyes become fixed 
and bright, the lessons seem more interesting, and there arises a fierce 
desire to do the work well if it takes all night. It is a feverish pleas- 
ure and one doesn’t wish to stop. In painting, music, and writing, 
much better work can be done after the ‘‘second breath ’’ comes. 
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A comparative study of length of periods preceding, and dur- 
ing fatigue, would be important but unfortunately the data is 
insufficient. In a few cases the time of the onset of the fatigue 
during evening work is given as follows: Three were fatigued 
at 8 o'clock, 4 at 8.30, 7 at g o’clock, 4 at 9.30, 16 at 10, 5 at 
11; 9 said they were tired or sleepy at their usual bedtime. 


THE REACTION. 


In 47 of the 102 cases of mental work reported, sleeplessness 
occurs as a reaction, and in three cases a feeling of exhaustion 
is mentioned. Of the 66 cases of physical activity, 13 speak of 
exhaustion and one of sleeplessness, the proportion of the whole 
number of cases being much smaller as it will be observed for the 
physical work than for the mental. Of the 25 who mentioned 
sleepiness as occurring during the fatigue period, 14 complained 
of sleeplessness as a reaction, 10 said nothing about it and 1 
slept soundly. The remaining 22 who speak of sleeplessness 
as a reaction do not say that they were sleepy before getting the 
second breath. On the day following the mental work, 26 were 
tired, sick, had headache, were hysterical, etc. ; after the physi- 
cal work, 6 were exhausted, tired, or sick. Some points in 
regard to the immediate reaction, and in the after effects, not 
given above, deserve notice. 

Case 28. F. 19. After mental overwork. I cannot get to sleep, am 
restless and toss about. Images of the work I have done pass before 
my eyes. If I have been painting, every blade of grass, every light 
and shade of the landscape appears. 

Case 29. KF. 18. After mental work, I couldn’t get to sleep for a 
long time. It seemed as if I must get up and go to work again. 

Case 30. F. 14. After working on geometry problems, I could n't 
get to sleep for a long time, but lay awake thinking about my lessons. 
When I did fall asleep, I dreamed about lines and circles chasing each 
other. 

Case 31. After writing an essay I felt tired, my imagination was 
lively. I fancied every chair and bed-post was animated. After I got 
into bed Icould n’tsleep. My head ached, my eyes felt tired and heavy 
and ached, my face and hands were hot, and I saw all sorts of dreadful 
creatures in the dark. I awoke next morning unrefreshed and covered 
with perspiration. 

Case 32. F. 17. After mental work. My head felt tired and queer, 
and I had an all-gone feeling everywhere. To prevent lying awake 
after retiring, I took a cold sponge bath, and went to sleep almost 
instantly. 

Case 33. After mental second breath. ‘I do not feel quite so bright 
as usual to-day, but to-morrow I shall feel worse, for the second day is 
always worse than the first.’’ 

The above case illustrates well the persistence of the momen- 
tum, often continuing, as in this case, until the second day. 
The effect upon the imagination, the hallucinations, and the 
vivid dreams are mentioned in many cases. 

In sixty-two cases there was reported an effort to continue 
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work, there was a hard struggle against the pain and fatigue, 
there being present very often, some unusual motive for exertion. 
‘*T determined to finish,’’ says one; another, ‘‘ forced myself 
to stay awake ;’’ ‘‘stuck it out for half an hour,’’ ‘‘ persevered,’’ 
‘‘determined to stay up and do so much,’’ ‘‘ aroused myself 
by force of will,’’ ‘‘ controlled the drowsiness,’’ ‘‘ would n’t give 
up, nerve myself to work on,’’ ‘‘manage to kee) up for 
some time longer,’’ ‘‘ forced tired nature on,’’ etc., etc. In two 
cases only, rest was taken, and then the work contiined. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SECOND BREATH. 


Dr. Lombard, in his work on fatigue, in which he experi- 
mented upon the flexor muscle of the middle finger found that, 
if the muscle was contracted at regular intervals until apparently 
exhausted, and then the effort was continued at the same inter- 
vals, regardless of the pain, at last the contractions returned, 
and a more or less complete recovery was gained. This, if the 
contractions were continued long enough, was followed by a sec- 
ond period of exhaustion, and a second recovery. In his own 
case Dr. Lombard found that the recovery was made five times 
during twelve minutes. In other subjects, although the curve of 
recovery was not so clearly defined, there was always a loss 
and return of power. These curves were all obtained from 
young and healthy subjects. This is evidently a similar phe- 
nomenon to that found in all cases of second breath, a return of 
power by continued effort. 

The physiological action involved in this recovery was be- 
lieved by Dr. Lombard to be a complex of changes in the central 
nervous system ; for when the finger could no longer be moved 
voluntarily, its response to electrical stimulus was but little 
diminished. A muscle which was imperfectly recovered from 
previous fatigue required less time to pass through the exhaus- 
tion and recovery than a fresh muscle. 

Dr. Cowles, in his work quoted above, describes the second 
breath state under the name of pathological fatigue, a state in 
which the fatigue sense is exhausted, and no longer reports the 
true condition of the body. This explanation of the state ap- 
pears too general, for the second breath state includes many 
cases in which, obviously, there is not an exhaustion of the fa- 
tigue sense. The changes involved in the disappearance of the 
feeling of fatigue are no doubt complex, and this may be one of 
the conditions in some cases. In some cases of neurasthenia 
with the general lowering of sensibility there is no doubt also a 
lessening of the ability to feel fatigue. That the stimulus re- 
maining the same the resulting sensation diminishes is probable 
enough, but that in the half hour or less of exhaustion before 
the second breath comes on the power of feeling fatigued is com- 
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pletely exhausted, is by no means evident. Without stimulating 
occupation one can feel extreme fatigue for an indefinite period. 
The process of overcoming fatigue in these cases of second breath 
is rather described as rising above it, just as one can become 
unconscious of severe pain by making a strong effort of atten- 
tion in another direction. 

In his monograph on cerebral hyperzemia, in the list of causes 
of which emotional disturbances lead, Dr. Hammond has de- 
scribed the same condition, as far as subjective symptoms are 
concerned, as we have in second breath. There is a feeling of 
fullness in the head, the face is flushed, breathing quickened, 
heart beat increased, thoughts flow with unusual rapidity. A 
slight increase in the cerebral circulation produced by excite- 
ment, by stimulant, or even by an inverted position of the head 
is capable of producing the same results. Among musicians it 
is commonly known that one cannot sing as well early in the 
morning. An evening performance is usually better than a 
matinee. Getting the blood to flow freely, getting warmed up, 
are expressions common among athletes. In the cerebral hy- 
perzemia as described by Dr. Hammond, the blood vessels 
are permanently distended. Like rubber bands which have 
remained long stretched they have lost their elasticity, and do 
not contract normally. Corning, and others, however, attribute 
most of these disturbances, described by Dr. Hammond as re- 
sults of cerebral hyperzemia, to asthenia or excitability of the 
nerve tissue itself. Says Dr. Dana, ‘‘the cellular disturbances 
are primary and the vascular secondary in neurasthenia.’”’ 

Though this is a problem upon which the last word has not 
been said, it seems probable, as Dr. Cowles says, that the over- 
worked nerve cell may become irritable and overexcited as the 
result of its self-produced toxic products, and also that the 
distension of the cerebral arteries and increased blood supply, 
at first the result of the nervous activity, may, in turn, continue 
to excite the nerve cells. 

The part played by emotion in the continuation of effort 
which initiates the second breath state is very important. The 
close connection between changes of circulation in the brain and 
emotion, first demonstrated by Mosso is too well established to 
need to be referred to, but its bearing upon the erethic’condi- 
tions in general is not to be overlooked. 

The sixty-two cases in which there was a struggle against 
fatigue show a strong affective tone. There was distress at the 
pressure of work, fear of inability to complete it, or that there 
should be failure in examination. Also the effect of pain itself 
in leading to a more dynamic condition is to be noted. ‘‘ Pain 
seems to spur the nervous system on,’’ says Mosso. That pain 
is capable of raising the organism to the highest state of intoxi- 
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cation and madness, the uses to which it has been put in religious 
cults abundantly shows. The flagellations and penances of the 
middle ages, and the martyrdoms of the saints are examples of 
this. The glorifying of God by the torture and abasement of 
the flesh, finds a partial explanation in the fact that physical 
pain stimulates the nervous activity. 

The subjective stages in this process of fatigue and recovery, 
better observed in the physical cases, are (1) a feeling of ex- 
haustion, and pain, with diminished muscular contraction. (2) 
Increase in emotional tone, fear, anxiety, rivalry, prompting to 
a vigorous effort to continue. (3) A feeling of increasing power, 
sometimes a feeling of pleasure in the pain, or in overcoming it. 
(4) Pain ceases, absorption in the work, a feeling of having 
reached a new level of power, and increased momentum. 

Apropos of the third stage, Ribot’s recent article in the 
Monist must be spoken of. He here attempts a classification 
of pathological pleasures and pains, in which are included such 
emotional states as luxury of grief, pleasure in strong stimulus, 
and in bodily pains, ete. It is still open to question, however, 
whether some of these conditions are not only not pathological, 
but have been, and still are, vastly important factors in the race 
progress. 

In 49% of the cases of mental second breath, sleeplessness or 
exhaustion was given as an immediate reaction, continuing in 
25% until the next day, or later. Of the physical cases only 

1% felt exhaustion, asa reaction, andin only 9% was the effect 
mentioned as persisting. As far as these cases go, it is indicated 


that either physical erethism of this kind is less disturbing than . 


mental, or that evening work in general is more exhausting 
than day work, as the day cases are, with a few exceptions, 
physical work and the evening cases mental. The figures given 
above indicate also that fatigue comes very often at the usual 
bed-time—at that hour there is perhaps an auto-suggestion (to 
use Moll’s term) of sleep. The eves close, the attention wavers, 
and if the tendency is not strongly resisted, sleep supervenes. 
3ut that the limit of normal fatigue is reached is not so certain. 
The power of habit and of an established rhythm asserts itself 
here. How much of the sleeplessness in these cases is caused 
simply by the breaking up of the rhythm of waking and sleep, 
of course it is impossible to say, but it must be taken into 
account in considering the effects. At any rate, sleeplessness 
itself is sufficient to explain all persisting evil effects in this 
group of cases—mere staying awake, however caused, may 
cause much exhaustion. 

The bearing of this question of mental second breath, and 
evening work in general, upon the student diathesis and the 
neuroses of student life, is worthy of extended investigation. It 
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is entirely within the limit of possibility that the methods of 
work, and the division of hours of labor, as commonly practiced, 
particularly in our colleges, is radically wrong. 

The question, so important to pedagogy, to the hygiene of 
development, even to religion, as to the value of these erethic 
states, which have obviously a far wider range than the single 
group spoken of in this brief paper, cannot be definitely an- 
swered, of course, by any evidence which is given here. A 
final conclusion would need to be based upon vastly more solid 
foundation than that. Still, even if we were willing to believe 
that all inspirationists, religionists, ecstatics, and enthusiasts, 
have been mere freaks, and sports, or, as Lombroso expresses it, 
epileptics, we must admit that these exalted states, whatever 
they may have done for the individual, have contributed some- 
thing, and are still doing something for race progress, and it is 
difficult to believe that anything which makes toward a higher, 
more intense consciousness, is in its nature pathological. 

The relation between this second breath and the absorption 
states generally is more than one of similarity. All these con- 
ditions as well as the hypnoses, trances, ecstacy, etc., have 
much incommon. ‘The ideal attention, the completely monoi- 
deistic consciousness, is perhaps such a trance like state, in 
which all automatic motion ceases, and one is ‘‘ alleye, all ear.’’ 

Further study of these interesting phenomena, in order to 
determine the wide individual differences between slow and 
sudden onset, the rate of oscillation between fatigue and recovery, 
the variation, as well as the height and length of the recovery 
curve, the effects of pain, fatigue, shock, etc., may shed new 
light upon vaso-motor action, Traube-Hering curves, and other 
obscure fields of erethism. This new method of approach 
seems to us full of promise for psychiatry and education, as 
well as physiology. 








IMITATION: A STUDY BASED ON E. H. RUSSELL’S 
CHILD OBSERVATIONS. 


By CAROLINE FREAR, Stanford University. 


The observations of children, recorded in E. H. Russell's 
book on Imitation, are of unquestionable value in bringing 
student observers into a sympathetic appreciation of childhood. 

The charts given below are a result of the working over of 
Mr. Russell’s book which affords the most available material 
yet published on the subject of imitation, and are an attempt 
to discover trends and age-tendencies in the imitative activities 
of children. They certainly reveal some decided and law-abiding 
tendencies. 
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Chart I shows whom the child imitates. There is a small 
percentage of imitation of things, as an engine, but this is too 
slight to merit representation. According to the chart the pro- 
portion of imitation of adults is far in excess of imitation of 
other children or of animals. It is doubtful whether this chart 
shows the actual condition of things. Does a child imitate 
those who are far in advance of him, or does he imitate those 
who are more nearly on his own plane? We notice in the 
chart that the imitation of adults increases with vears. It is 
probable that this trend is a true one. 

If the tendency to imitate adults, whatever the proportion may 
be, means something, then it is pedagogically important. 
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Chart II. Broadly speaking there seems to be three kinds of 
imitative activity represented in this book: Direct imitation, 
playing, and imitation with a conscious purpose. By direct 
imitation is meant the more immediate, more instinctive, less 
voluntary, sometimes unconscious and reflex, at all events im- 
pulsive imitation. This is illustrated by example 776, in which 
a class of little children bobbed their heads in imitation of the 
teacher who was keeping time with her head in teaching them 
asong. By playing, I mean the more dramatic form of imitation, 
—playing horse, ete. The direct imitation and playing are 
represented in the chart. As we should expect, the former 
decreases and the latter increases. 
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Chart ITI seems to show about the same thing as Chart II 
9 
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but is collated on a different basis. Chart II shows an external 
objective classification, while Chart III, revealing the same laws, 
gives rather the internal meaning of these laws. It represents 
the exact imitation of the actual thing and the imitation of the 
zdea with some variation of external features in the working out 
of that idea. As an illustration of imitation of the idea I quote 
example 50. 

‘‘Frank, age I yr.g mos. Frank had seen the boys play 
shinny in our yard and was delighted when my brother let him 
take the stick with which they played. Two days later I saw 
Frank playing shinny in the kitchen with a toasting fork and a 
pair of stockings rolled up in a ball.’’ 

This chart shows the growth of the understanding and 
imagination, and indicates growth of creative power and indi- 
viduality. 
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Chart IV shows with whom the child plays. The per cents 
are made, not on the whole number of cases of each age, as in 
the preceding charts, but on the cases of ‘‘playing’’ only. The 
tendency for a child to play with an adult is marked during 
the first year, after which for two or three years he is satisfied 
to play by himself. Then this tendency decreases, and with the 
development of the social instinct the tendency to play with 
other children increases rapidly and steadily. As this line 
advances there are more instances of groups of children playing 
together, which may indicate that while at first the child needs 
strong, authoritative control, yet beginning perhaps at four, he 
needs more and more democratic association with his fellows, 
with its increased possibilities of self direction, 
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Charts V and VI show what children imitate: as action, 
speech, or sound. The per cents of Chart V are made out on the 
cases of playing and those of Chart VI on the cases of direct 


imitation. Chart V shows the increasing combination of 


dramatic speech with dramatic action and the decreasing occur- 
rence of playing by simple action alone. 
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Chart VI shows the preponderance in early years of imitation 
of action over that of speech. This suggests that possibly in the 
early years too much is made of teaching language and that more 
attention should be given to hand and body activity. Bodily 
activity is such a large part of a child’s spontaneous life, why 
should we not utilize it in the school room? It establishes one 
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more association with a given subject and so intensifies and 
broadens the mental concept. Chart V shows, moreover, that 
speech develops in connection with action. 

The pedagogical suggestions drawn from the charts may be 
summed up as follows : 

a. The natural tendencies of children indicate that adapta- 
tions of adult occupations furnish healthy material for part of 
the activity of the kindergarten. 

b. From the age of four or five years considerable play 
should be given to the free development of children in connec- 
tion with their social instincts. 

c. Inearly years of school life action should be given a prom- 
inent place. The formal teaching of language should be 
subordinate. Verbal expression should be developed sponta- 
neously in connection with action. 








BLUSHING. ! 
By G. E. PARTRIDGE, Student of Psychology, Clark University. 


The following study of blushing is based mainly upon answers 
to a syllabus issued by Dr. G. Stanley Hall in 1895 entitled : 
Some Common Automatisms and Nerve Signs. 

The section relating to blushing was as follows : 


How do you know you are going to blush? Where is it first felt? 
Do you feel it in hands, arms, limbs, neck, chest? Are there attend- 
ant tweaks, tingles, twinges or other sensations elsewhere, or any re- 
actions of pallor or chill? Describe spontaneous flushes in any part 
of the body, as when alone. Teasing to make others blush. Describe 
your own blushing habits and those of your friends. 


The papers upon which the tables given below are based, all 
came from the State Normal School at Trenton, N. J. 

For purposes of tabulating, blushing has been distinguished 
from flushing, blushing being used for the phenomenon as 
observed in others, flushing for the train of subjective symptoms. 

Blushing. We have in these papers 120 cases of blushing : 
36 males, and 84 females. 

The age is given in 60 cases: 2, six years; 2, nine; 4, ten; 
5, eleven; 8, twelve; 2, thirteen; 2, fourteen; 11, fifteen; 8, 
sixteen ; 7, seventeen; 8, eighteen; 3, nineteen. 

The place of origin of the blush, the manner of spreading, 
the depth and duration vary widely in different cases. 

This point can best be illustrated by a few extracts from the 
papers. 


“Cheeks, forehead, ears, and neck red;’’ ‘‘ face all suffused ;’’ 
“large red spots on the face and neck ;’’ ‘‘little red spots, which 
grow and run together ;’’ ‘‘ face all red, color deeper on the cheeks ;”’ 
‘face very red, with two or three white spots;’’ ‘‘face, then neck, 
then back of ears ;"’ ‘‘ begins near the ears and spreads;’’ “ forehead, 
then cheeks, ears, and neck ;"’ ‘‘tips of the ears first, then all over 
face ;"’ ‘‘ face red, spots near the ears;’’ ‘‘ very red, then white spots 
come ;’’ ‘‘face almost purple;’’ ‘‘appears in each cheek, spreads, 
meeting in the middle of the forehead ;’’ ‘‘spots of red and white ;"’ 
‘‘red spots in each cheek ;’’ ‘‘ blushes on one side of the face ;’’ ‘‘ red 


! The literature of the subject of blushing is meagre. There are a few scattered 
articles in the physiologies and the physiological journals. There is a volume upon 
its pathology and treatment by Dr. Harry Campbell, a monograph by the same 
author, entitled ‘‘ Morbid Blushing,”’ contained in Wood's Monographs, rSgo, an arti 
cle by Camille Melinand, atranslationof which appeared in the Chautauquan in 1893 
The chapter on blushing in Darwin's Expression of the Emotions, about completes 
the list of important articles upon the subject. There is anold volume ‘* The Physi- 
ology and Mechanism of Blushing,’’ by Burgess, London, 1839, another by W. s. 
Muller, which appeared in 1739 
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spots on neck or face, other parts pale;’’ ‘‘ Cheeks, forelead, and 
back to the ears red ;’’ ‘‘ large red spots on each side of the neck and 
face;’’ ‘‘face, neck, and down to the arms and hands;’’ ‘ reddest 
just in front of the ears;’’ ‘‘ neck all red, then red blotches on face ;’’ 
‘‘spreads from the neck to the face ;’’ ‘‘ face pink, then red ;"’ ‘‘ color 
conies and goes.”’ 

There seems to be no uniformity in the course of a blush ; in 
some Cases it appears in a small spot, and spreads in all direc- 
tions, in some it spreads upwards only, in some downward, ap- 
pearing on the neck last. 

In the list from which extracts were given above, the cheeks 
are mentioned 12 times; face, 14; meck, 11 ; ears, 7 ; forehead, 
3; arms and hands, 1. 

In 12 cases the face or neck was said to be spotted, in 5 there 
was an alternation of redness and pallor. 

It is to be observed that the center of the cheek, the neck, 
and spots just in front of or below the ears, are most frequently 
concerned in the commencement ofablush. . . . Aristotle 
asked why the ears were concerned in shame, and the eyes in 
anger. Mosso has described the delicate changes in the arte- 
rioles and capillaries of the rabbit’s ear, under the slightest 
shock or fear. Physiologists once believed there was an auto- 
matic vascular arrangement, or ‘‘ false heart’’ in the ear. 

The causes of blushing were teasing (usually about the 
other sex), 32 ; told to blush, not to, or told that they are blush- 
ing, 18; reciting, 13; spoken to, 8; looked at, 6; a certain 
name mentioned, 5; talking, 4; mistake, 4; something told 
which he had said, 1; accused, 1; laughing, 1; anything said 
about blushing, 1; amused, 1; iying, 1; thinking, 1; good 
news, I ; meeting an acquaintance, 1; introduced, 1; excited, 
1; embarrassed, 1. The point deserving attention is the fre- 
quency of the cases in which the mere mention of a blush is 
sufficient to produce it. The fear of being seen blushing in- 
creases it, hence one doesn’t blush so readily in the dark. It 
does not follow, however, that one never blushes at all in the 
dark, as has often been maintained. 

A few more points not brought out in the tables as worth 
noting : 

Boy, 10. Tears always come to his eyes when he blushes; boy, Io, 
always winks when he blushes; girl, 16, hands tremble; boy, 10, al- 
ways cries afterward ; boy, Io, eyes twitch before the redness appears ; 
boy, 15, mouth always twitches when he blushes. 

Flushing. Of flushing as felt, we have 134 cases, all but four 
or five of which are of females, ranging in age from 17 to 22 
years. 

The warnings and preliminary symptoms of a flush vary 
widely in different cases. The most important of these are 
given below : 
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Tremors or ‘‘ feeling’’ near the waist, weak in the limbs, 
tremor which passes from the feet to the head; a feeling. swell- 
ing, pressure, trembling, close feeling, warmth, a weight, beat- 
ing, in the chest; chest heaves ; sensation of warmth, or warm 
wave, running from the feet upward; heart stops, then beats 
more rapidly ; quivering of the heart ; blood rushes upward ; 
hot glow all over; nervous flash or feeling ; cold all over, then 
very warm; feel uncomfortable; dizzy; ‘‘quickening’’ of 
blood all over the body ; tingling in the toes and fingers ; a 
numb feeling ; something rises in the throat; eyes smart; 
ringing in the ears; face prickles ; pressure inside the head. 
Among the preliminary symptoms which were more distinctly 
psychical were: Self-consciousness; ‘‘feel as if being 
looked at,’’ ‘‘ feel foolish,’’ ‘‘confused,’’ ‘‘ feel as if I was 
going to blush.”’ 

That a blush is no mere local hyperzemia of the surface seems 
evident enough—there is vastly more in a blush than that. 
The diffused bodily feeling, pressure on the chest, general dis- 
comfort, increased heart-beat, dizziness, pressure in the head, 
confusion, dread, all evidence a profound disturbance of the 
vaso-motor functions, and strong emotion. 

It is to be noticed that the feelings, flashes, tremors, given 
among the preliminary symptoms all pass upward, whereas as 
shown in the cases of blushing, the actual redness has no defi- 
nite course of spreading. 

The fact that hot waves, flashes, etc., are felt in a part does not 
prove that the part is involved inthe blush. The testimony of 
Sir James Paget, the English gynecologist, who during three 
years made notes of cases for Darwin, in regard to the extent 
of the blush, shows that the actual redness is confined to the 
face and neck, occasionally appearing in the hands, though a 
few marked exceptions were recorded. 

As regards the diffused waves and flashes, it is well known 
that an increased flow of blood to the brain is accompanied by 
(if not due to, as some physiologists maintain, ) arterial con- 
tractions in other parts of the body, especially of the splanch- 
nic area. As the blush subsides there is a redistribution of 
blood in the surface of other parts of the body, accompanied 
by tingling, prickling, often sweating. 

In sev eral papers the flash of heat is said to commence at the 
waist or chest, and passes upward ; this accords very well with 
what is known of the mechanism of changes of blood pressure 
in restricted areas, as given above. 

Some of these effects are undoubtedly due to the momentary 
cessation of the heart beat, there is a temporary lowering of 
general pressure, and anemia of peripheral blood vessels, 
then a sudden renewal of heart action and increased pressure. 
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Where the heat is felt during the flush : The face is mentioned 
58 times, neck 31, cheeks 31, ears 21, chest 15, hands 13, fore- 
head 12, all over 11, legs 4, head 4, back of neck 2, back 1, 
lips 1. 

As accompanying phenomena there are: stuttering ; tingling, 
felt in fingers, ears, forehead, neck, arms, all over; quivering 
of mouth, eyelids, cheeks, all over ; twitching of hands, arms, 
neck ; hands and legs shake nervously ; twinges in the tem- 
ples ; headache, dizziness, fingers numb and cold ; creepy sen- 
sations in the hair, burning in the hands; shrinking sensations 
all over; ‘‘cold tweaks’’ over the face and down the chest ; 
roaring in the ears ; drooping of the eyes ; involuntary movements 
of the hands. Most of these seem to be due directly to the vascular 
changes. 

The Reactions. Chill is mentioned as a reaction 27 times ; 
perspiration, 8; weakness, 8; pallor, 7; headache, 3; color 
remains, 3; nervousness, 2; confused feeling, 2: feel foolish, 
I; smarting of the eyes, 1; warmth, 1. 

The causes are : 

Remembrance of something, 14; told they are blushing, to 
blush, not to, 13; mistake, 11; looked at, 11; teased, 11; 
excited, 6; praised, 5; angry, 4; reciting, 3; introduced, 3 ; 
talked about, 3; found out, 3; embarrassment, 3; shame, 3; 
joy, 3; meeting some one, 2; talking, 2; working, 2; feelings 
hurt, 2 ; expect some one, 2 ; surprise, 2 ; interested, 1 ; startled, 
1; fear, 1; sorrow, 1; warmth, 1; spontaneous, 1 ; fatigue, 1 ; 
anything said about flowers, 1 ;—eight flushed when alone, and 
two unconsciously. 

It must be noticed that we have here to take into account 
that blushing accompanies entirely different mental states. 
The blushing from joy for instance, from fatigue, interest, sor- 
row, etc., must be kept distinct from the blushing from embar- 
rassment and shame. ‘Then there are the spontaneous flushings 
of different parts of the body which some experience. These, 
perhaps, have had their origin in entirely different states. At- 
tention is confined in this paper, mainly, to blushing from the 
self-conscious states. 

Physiology. The physiology of flushing has been partially 
made out by experiments upon animals. Lesion of the superior 
cervical ganglion, or of the center in the medulla, or section 
of the sympathetic nerve will produce blushing over the surface 
of the head and neck. 

The circulation in the head is largely under the control of the 
superior cervical ganglion, which innervates the external carotid 
and its branches. 

Until comparatively recently it was believed that this ganglion 
innervated also the internal carotid and its branches within th 
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skull, controlling the blood supply in the ‘‘dura matter, the 
vessels of the anterior and middle brain, both basal ganglia and 
cortex, the latter through the vessels of the pia mater.’’ (The 
quotation is from The Influence of the Sympathetic in Disease, 
by Dr. E. Langdon Fox). But later experiments have tended 
toward the conclusion that there is no direct control of the 
cerebral circulation by means of the sympathetic. There is 
space here only for reference to the work of Roy and Sherrington, 
Leonard Hill! and others. Ina paper in the Journal of Phy- 
siology, Vol. 18, 1895, by Baylies, Hill and Guilland, the fol- 
lowing conclusion is reached: ‘‘ The brain has no direct vaso- 
motor mechanism, but its blood supply can be controlled in- 
directly by the vaso-motor center acting on the splanchnic 
area.”’ 

Still, apart from the direct vaso-motor control, the relations 
between the internal and external circulation in the cephalic 
regions is very close, and we can easily understand how any 
strong stimulus affecting one may affect the other by purely 
mechanical means. Darwin makes account of this in his theory 
of blushing. ‘‘It is notstrange, he says, that the moral causes 
which induce intense blushing, should likewise cause, inde- 
pendently of their own disturbing influence, much confusion of 
mind.’’ Darwin thought that the blush spread from the outside 
to the inside, and produced the mental confusion, a conclusion 
which the evidence does not warrant. There is no reason to 
assert that the external disturbance is primary and the internal 
secondary ; and there are many facts which point toward an 
exactly opposite conclusion. The feelings of engorgement, 
fear and confusion which are often felt as the first symptoms of 
the blush, indicate that there are changes in the cerebral circula- 
tion, and all the evidence is to the effect that the actual redness 
of the surface comes late in the nerve storm, and is really but 
a very small part of it. 

The physical accompaniments, especially the preliminary 
symptoms, show the strong resemblance between blushing and 
fear. The tremor, weakness of legs, weight and constriction 
in the chest, cessation of heart beat, palpitation, are all com- 
mon in fear states. But it is on the psychic side, and especially 
in morbid cases, that the fear element is more plainly seen. In 
one case there was an indescribable feeling of helplessness which 
preceded the blush. Dr. H. Campbell speaks of the epigastric 
and cardiac aura in blushing. In another morbid case cited by 
him there was alway a feeling of dread before an attack, and 
an almost uncontrollable impulse to run, all without any ade- 
quate cause. 


' The Physiology and Pathology of the Cerebral Circulation. 
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In a case of neurasthenia recorded among our cases, the 
same uncontrollable dread was felt before the redness appeared. 
The fear, with a feeling of constriction in the chest, were the 
first warnings of the blush. 

The shock clement plays an important part in the causes of 
blushing. It is the sudden remembrance of something, when 
the mind is occupied with other things, looking up suddenly 
to find some one is watching you, meeting some one unexpect- 
edly, and all such surprises as these that are very likely to cause 
blushing. There is a ‘‘caught in the act’’ feeling about it. 
It seems as if one could meet a weight of convicting evidence 
unblushingly, if he is prepared for it, but to have his sins 
‘‘sprung’’ on him is an entirely different matter. The cases 
in which a flash was felt, or something like an electric shock, 
are in point here. 

The Mental State. What is the mental state which under- 
lies the propensity to blush? It has been variously described 
as fear, shyness, bashfulness, self-consciousness. 

Dr. Campbell expresses the opinion that nine-tenths of all 
blushes are from a feeling of shyness, and that they are unnat- 
ural and morbid. ‘The natural blush, froma sense of shame at 
discovered guilt is comparatively infrequent, according to the 
view taken by this author. But an infant does not blush, at 
least from any such state as bashfulness or shyness. He turns 
red from anger, and other causes, but he does not blush. It is 
not until the age of 3 or 4, according to all observers, that 
children begin to blush. Still children much younger than 3 
or 4 exhibit shyness. A child of 13 months, observed by the 
present writer, is extremely shy. When approached by a stranger 
he averts his eyes, and covers his face with the backs of his 
hands. But there is no change of color. It is only with ths 
development of ideas of self, of self-consciousness, that blushing 
begins. Shyness and bashfulness seem to be two very differ- 
erent states, and there is no reason for asserting that they are 
identical, or that they have had a common origin in the race. 

Camille Melinand’s conclusion that the desire for concealment 
is at the bottom of all mental states in which blushing occurs, 
seems to be in the main correct. This is the feeling as nearly 
as it can be expressed in words: ‘‘I have the feeling that others 
see in me (and it must be added I am afraid they will see in 
me) that which I wish to conceal.’’ Itisnot always, however, 
the revealing of faults or defects that causes blushing. Some 
people blush when praised. Many are sensitive about disclos- 
ing their finer feelings. 

This instinct of concealment, of course, centers about the 
concealment of the person. It is an element that enters into 
nearly all cases, and is in all probability the original form of 
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the instinct of concealment. Being looked at is disagreeable to 
a great many people, causing all degrees of emotion, from 
slight annoyance, and nervous action, to positive terror and 
flight. It is a brave man, indeed, who can endurea stony stare 
without flinching. This topic is closely connected with the 
fear of persons, which forms a chapter by itself in fear, and can- 
not be entered into here. It is sufficient to say that this group 
of fears is very complex, and that they cannot all be traced toa 
common origin. 

All the evidence seems to point to the conclusion that the 
mental state underlying blushing belongs to the fear family. 
The presence of the feeling of dread, the palpitation of the 
heart, the impulse to escape, to hide, the shock, all confirms 
this view. That blushing is an unpleasant sensation, seems to 
be generally admitted. In all the papers in which that point 
was touched at all, it was spoken of as annoying, and entirely 
uncontrollable. Dr. Campbell cites instances of men who have 
given up their occupations on account of immoderate blushing. 

Blushing and Sex, Turning again to the causes of blushing, 
we find that teasing about the other sex leads. Then follows 
attention called to the blush, etc. Boys of 10 or 12 are espe- 
cially susceptible to teasing about girls; one boy of 10 always 
cried if teased. The mention of a name, being introduced to a 
stranger, meeting a man, are other frequent causes. 

It is generally agreed that blushing increases at puberty, 
though, of course, nothing is shown by the few cases here in 
which the age was given. It is the maiden’s blush that is the 
poet’s theme. With the influx of emotions at puberty, and 
the turning inward of the consciousness, come in more strongly 
the shyness and the ‘‘concealment psychosis’’ which isthe 
substratum of the blush. Darwin relates that in the slave 
markets of Turkey the girls who blush readily bring higher 
prices than those who do not. 

Blushing has always been regarded as a mark of beauty in 
the female. One has only to turn to the poets to be convinced 
of this. The use of cosmetics isin point here also. This being 
true we can see how sexual selection has played its part in 
preserving the blush. There is some evidence, I believe, which 
tends to show that the blush was once more widely diffused 
than its present narrow limits, and in women of certain lower 
races, the blush spreads lower than the neck. The limit might 
readily be supposed to have been narrowed by selection, the 
richness of color being opposed to a wide radiation of it. Dar- 
win believes that it is attention to a part that has produced 
blushing. His theory, in brief, is this: Attention to any part 
of the body tends to produce capillary activity in that part. 
The face has been the chief object of attention—our self atten- 
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tion is excited almost exclusively by the opinion of others. 
Whenever we suppose that others are deprecating our personal 
appearance, our attention is strongly drawn to ourselves, es- 
pecially to our faces. The probable effect will be to excite 
capillary activity through the sensory nerves and the vaso- 
motor system. By frequent reiteration during numberless gen- 
erations the process will have become so habitual in association 
with the belief that others are thinking of us, that even a 
suspicion of their deprecation suffers to relax the capillaries, 
without any conscious thought about our faces. 

This is the nearest approach to an explanation that we have, 
but it seems inadequate, indeed, when we take into account how 
little is really known of the physiology of atteution. 

That fact that the blush is more widely diffused in some peo- 
ples, had led some to believe that the blush once extended over 
the whole surface, that it isa part of the general eretheism of 
sex ; that gradual narrowing of its limits has been brought 
about by sexual selection ; that shame originated in sex, and 
the shame par excellence is still related to it. Blushing is then 
(according to this theory) an atavistic trace of a more widely 
diffused sex-erethism. There is some evidence to support this 
theory, but a full discussion of it cannot be undertaken here. 
It would offer a ready explanation of the cases in which blushing 
is pleasant, but the fact that the great majority testify to the 
unpleasantness of the sensation is weighty evidence against so 
close a connection with the erethic side of sex. 

Blushing is very much more common among girls than boys, 
with women than men. It remains to a greater age in women 
than in men, as Darwin has pointed out. Old men seldom 
blush, whereas it is frequent in old women. 

The predominance of this state in the female, leads one to 
believe that the shame psychosis had its origin there—and ac- 
cording to the law of fusion, and gradual disappearance of 
the line of demarkation of the male and female sex-states 
(see Scott p. 207-208, Sex and Art, Geddes and Thompson, The 
Evolution of Sex, p. 270), with the development of self- 
consciousness, and the irradiation of the ‘‘concealment’’ in- 
stinct to the moral and intellectual spheres, the original sex- 
distinction was lost, and the blushing state appeared in the 
male. 

To sum up: The distinct fear symptoms disclosed in the 
blushing state, its intimate connection with sex-states, its pre- 
dominance in the female, seem to warrant the conclusion that 
it is a relic of the ancestral sex-fear. 
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L’Attenzione et suoi Disturbt. Saggio di Psicopatologia clinica. 
Dotr. SANTE DE SANCTIS. Roma, 1896. 46 pp. 8vo. 


In this essay—reprinted from the .4¢¢7 della Societa Romana di An- 
tropologia (Vol. IV., Fase. 1, 1896)—which contains a general apercu 
of the subject, with numerous bibliographical references and notes, Dr. 
De Sanctis reaches the following conclusions: (1) Attention isa func- 
tion, a cognitive finality, belonging to the anima!s and to man, which, 
as far as its mechanism is concerned, must be considered as independ- 


ent of consciousness, memory, and will. (2) The analysis of sensorial 
attention (especially visual) and the study of the ontogenesis of atten- 
tion show that it passes through two stages of development, v7z.- (a) 


fixation more or less lasting of the attention on a single object. (6) 
Simultaneous fixation on several objects, or distribution of attention. 
This second stage is to be considered higher than the first, not only 
through its intimate mechanism, but also because it supposes a more 
advanced development of the will and of the other psychic functions. 
On the last page of the essay, the author gives his classification of the 
phenomena of attention. 
ALEX. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


I Fenomeni Telepatici e le Allucinazioni veridiche.  Osservazioni 
critiche sul Neomitsticismo Psicologico. PROF. ENRICO MORSELLI. 
Firenze, 1897. 58 pp. 8vo. 

This scholarly and thoughtful essay, originally contributed to the 
Archivio per l’ Antropologia el’ Etnologia (Vol. XXVI, Fasc. 20, 1896), 
is by far the best brief statement and criticism of the phenomena of 
‘‘psychologic neo-mysticism,’’ telepathy, and hallucination, in exist- 
ence. Bibliographical notes and references abound, and the author 
has traversed every section of the field, from mesmerism to the R6nt- 
gen rays, from clairvoyance to panpsychism. The mere enumeration 
of the names current in this ‘‘uew science,’’ shows how active the 
minds of some men have been; ‘‘ Neurosomnologvy,’’ ‘* vital electro 
dynamism,”’ ‘‘telepsychism,”’ ‘objective premonition,’’ etc. The fact 
that so large a number of human beings believe in these things calls 
for serious scientific study and investigation, albeit the Psychical Re- 
search Society has many imitators in Continental Europe. Lombroso, 
the criminologist, has recently opened a rubric in his Archivio for 
‘‘mediumistic facts’’—and other more seriously constituted men. of 
science have turned their attention in similar directions. Prof. Morselli 
states (p. 24) that no case of real telepathy has come to his knowledge 
—he does not deny the possibility, but waits still for the fact. He re- 
jects the spiritistic explanation of the phenomena in question—“‘ spirit- 
ism,’’ is, as Prof. Venanzio rather forcibly said: ‘‘the product of the 
putrefaction of old religions.’’ Morselli seems disposed to look with 
a little favor on the theory of exopsychism or hyperpsychism, the only 
one deserving of consideration alongside the physiologico-psycho- 
logical. 

ALEX. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Emozionie Sogni. Dit Dorr. SANTE DE SANCTIS. Reggio—Emilia, 
1896. 27 pp. 80 (Reprint from the Azzvista Sperimentale di Frenta- 
tria, Vol. XXII, Fasc. iii, 1896). 

In this essay, based upon the examination of 200 normal individuals 
(150 men, 50 women), 43 prostitutes, 125 criminals (24 women), Io 
hy pochondriacs (men and women), 14 melancholiacs (men and women), 
60 phrenasthenics, and a considerable number of neuropaths and other 

; rof. De Sanctis considers the following questions: (1) Are 
the emotions had in waking reflected in dreams, and how? (2) Are 
the emotions had in dreams reflected in waking, and how? His con- 
clusions are: Oniric emotiveness is a safe index of true organic emo- 
tiveness—the anemotives and the insensitives do not become emotional 
in dreams. Oniric activity is not a pale shadow of the past, as Del- 
boeuf says—Délage and De Manacéine are right, rather, who hold that 
there is a real antagonism between waking-activity and dream-activity, 
and that we do not re-dream what has made the deepest impression 
and occupied the mind the most. With Titchener, De Sanctis recog- 
nizes the great difiiculty, if not impossibility of pure emotional recol- 
lection. He regards as a morbose phenomenon, psychogenetically low 
(dogs, infants, hystericals, neurasthenics), the habitual repercussion 
of all the emotions of waking in oniric activity, and vice-versa. When 
there is no clear delimitation between the dream-consciousness and 
the waking-consciousness, we must admit a defect of organic resistance. 


The paper is well furnished with references to the literature of the 
subject. 





ALEX. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


I Sogni nei Delinguenti. SANTE DE SANCTIS. Roma, 1896. 16 pp. 
This article, reprinted from the Vita /ta/iana, gives the results of 
the investigation of the dreams of 40 male criminals in the Casa Penale, 
at Orvieto, and of 85 others (of whom 61 were males, 24 females) in 
the prison of Regina Cali and the Casa Penale of Villa Altieri and 
Civitavecchia—these last were free from any nervous malady, and were 
selected from among the worst subjects in the jails, and so may serve 
as typical criminals. The points considered in the investigation were : 
(1) the number and frequency of dreams, (2) the content of the 
dreams. Those who never dream at all are distributed as follows: out 
of the 40, 5; out of the 61 men, 24; out of the 24 women, 3; a total 
of 32 out of 125. The proportion of those rarely dreaming is, respect- 
ively, 22, 28, 14, or a total of 64 out of 125; and that of those who 
dream often, 13, 9, 7, or a total of 29 out of 125. It appears, also, that 
criminals (according to their own report) dream less when at liberty 
than when in durance; in jail the greater criminal, the less dreams. 
As to dream-content the following facts are manifest: Out of 93 crim- 
inals (including 21 women), the dreams of 66 (13 women) are indiffer- 
ent, and those of 27 (8 women) only emotional. Of these 93 also, II 
(4 women) re-dream theircrime, unemotionally, and 11 (no women) re- 
dream it with emotion. The typical answer of the criminal is: ‘I 
sleep well, dream little, dream of liberty.’’ In general, then, delin- 
quents sleep soundly, dream seldom and little; their incarceration, 
however, favors dreaming; oniric emotion is rare in criminals. 


ALEX. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Animals at Work and Play, their activities and emotions, by C. J. 
CORNISH. New York, 1896. 
The author here gives us a series of essays on the psychology and 
habits of animals. The essays on ‘ Animal Sleep,’’ ‘‘ The Animal 
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Dislike of Solitude,’’ ‘‘ Animal Courage,’’ ‘‘The Basis of Animal 
Myth,’’ and ‘‘The Wild Boy of Pindus,’’ especially are readable 
and suggestive. Inthe latter essay he points out that the “ relapsed 
man,’’ that is, the man who has run wild after civilization, isa wholly 
different creature from ‘‘wild or feral man,’’ who has never been 
tamed. In his degeneration he seems by a sudden fall to reacha 
point far lower, physically and mentally, than the Fuegians or the 
Digger Indians. War, famine, pestilence, and wolves arethe most favor- 
able means of producing him. This particular wild boy went often 
on all fours, and in that posture ran fast; ate nuts and roots; sucked 
up buttermilk as a horse drinks water; went naked; can mimic ani- 
mals’ sounds; possesses a wholly carnivorous appetite, the voice of a 
wild beast, extreme ferocity, and a temper quite impossible to human- 
ize. He never laughed or smiled, and destroyed all clothes given to 
him. The work is full of suggestions to the thinking psychologist, 
and is written in a very pleasant style. ARTHUR ALLIN. 


The Survival of the Unlike,a collection of evolution essays sug- 
gested by thestudy of domestic plants, by L. H. BAILEY. New 
York, 1896. 

A very suggestive work, and one from which a psychologist may 
derive much benefit. The first part of the work deals especially 
with the general fact and philosophy of evolution, the latter part with 
evolution in horticultural matters. An interesting point clearly 
enunciated in the first part isthe nature of the divergence of the plant 
and the animal. These two lines evidently originated at a common 
point. The common life-plasma was probably at first more animal- 
like than plant-like. Both lines probably started out with a more or 
less well marked circular arrangement of all the parts or organs. 
This was consequent upon the peripheral arrangement of the new cells 
in the development of the multicellular organism from the unicellular 
one. Two types of animal life appeared, one circular or rotate in 
form, and the other bilateral, more or less longitudinal, vermical or 
worm-shaped, and cephalic or head-shaped. This is the chief form 
or type of evolution in the animal world. The minor or less success- 
ful type in animals is the rotate or circuler form. Out of the worm 
form type all the higher ranges of zo-otypic evolution have sprung. 
The contrast with plants is instructive. The rotate or peripheral 
arrangement of parts is emphasized in all the higher ranges of forms. 
Plants soon become attached to the earth, i. e., become ‘‘earth- 
parasites.’’ Thus the development of plants is more or less centrifu- 
gal and that of animals centripetal. The evolutionof plants has been 
acephalic, diffuse or headless, and there is a lack of concentration of 
parts. The circular form of development has not proved to be the 
most successful. One is almost tempted to say, in reference to psy- 
chological development, ‘‘ Beware of all-round men.”’ 

The author is very decidedly opposed to Weismannism. His argu- 
ments against the hypothesis of the ‘‘ germ-plasm,’’ drawn mostly 
from horticultural instances, seem conclusive. His arguments are, 
however, often quite diffuse, and too often repeated. 

ARTHUR ALLIN 
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The Treatment of Naturein English Poetry, between Pope and Words- 
worth, by MyrRA REYNOLDS. Chicago, 1896. pp. 290. 

This valuable thesis, although no doubt suggested by Biese, and 
largely following his spirit, works in a field opened by Shairp, Veitch, 
and others, and treats gardening, travels, fiction, and landscape paint- 
ing, in separate chapters. 


Das Elend Unserer Jugend Literatur, yon H. Wolgast. Hamburg, 1896. 

pp. 218. 

This is a contribution to art education, and deals only with poetic 
juvenile literature. ‘‘Tendence”’ literature written to preform public 
opinion is low art. ‘‘To write for youth, never write for them,” is 
the author’s motto. Poetry that is merely exciting, pretty, or amus- 
ing, should never be read. Poetry addresses the feelings, and these 
are at their best in children, or know far less difference in age than intel- 
lect. Children should never read except for instruction and edifica- 
tion. Most child editions of classics are barbaric. The religious 
writers for children are on the lowest art plane. Only piety and the 
book business gives this literature any vogue. Indian tales and 
female writers for children are mostly low, and the world would be 
better if poetry specifically for children were abolished, and they were 
never allowed to read for pure amusement and pastime, and the best 
things that great men in their boyhood have liked best were deter- 
mined by a careful study of their biographies. This would give chil- 
dren the masterpieces they like and enjoy best. 


Das Interesse. Von. D. W. OSTERMANN, Leipzig, 1895. pp. 92. 

This is a psychological investigation with pedagogic applications to 
show that the only sure and permanent mainspring of mental activity 
is agenuine interest. To feel athing important, of value, to love it, or 
to feel a subject, are all synonymous of interest. It alone focuses 
attention, whether voluntary or involuntary, makes associations that 
last, arouses strong motives, and awakens the will, warms and expands 
the soul ; and may be, in the well-known Herbartian phrase—religious, 
sympathetic, patriotic, esthetic or ethical. It should be the motive 
of all study, and teachers should be graded by their power to rouse it. 
Abstract directions how to do it follow, and are less interesting. 


E. Halevy in the Rev. de l’ Enseignement, Dec ’96, has an article on 
philosophical seminaries in Leipzig and Berlin. After describing the 
work of Stumpf, Wundt, and others, the writer concludes that there 
is at present no philosophical spirit in the German universities, or 
rather they have a philosophy which is really the negative of phi- 
losophy. In its place economism and practical materialism rules. 
Socialism reigns everywhere, proud, complacent and confident. Stu- 
dent societies agitate doctrinaire social views. Germany has become 





1 These notes do not preclude fuller notes later. 
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a simple industrial state. Hegel has become ‘ein Ekel,’’ or nauseat- 
ing in his own university, while Bismarckian realism dominates all. 
Let this be a warning to France not to suppress philosophy in the 
Lycées. This, we think, a very extreme view. 


The Myths of the New World. A treatise on the symbolism and 
mythology of the Red Races of America, by D. G. BRINTON. 
Third Revised Edition. Philadelphia, 1896. pp. 360. 

This revision was needed, and has been thorough. Much has been 
rewritten, and fifty new pages added. It now constitutes the best 
general treatise we have on the chief religious ideas of our aborigines, 
and is a work of great value and interest. 


The Story of Atlantis, by W. Scotr Ei.ior. London, 1876. pp. 71. 


Four large colored maps accompany this work. The first represents 
Atlantis in its prime as filling most of what is now the Atlantic Ocean, 
as it did 1,000,000 years ago. The next shows it between the catas- 
trophies of 8 to 200,000 years ago, with wide, large opening between it 
and both the old and new world. In the third it has shrunk to two 
vast islands, Ruta and Daitya, and after another assumed catastrophe 
80,000 years ago it shrunk, as Posidonis, to vanish, 9567 B.C. Mexican 
antiquities and the Popul Vuh, Akkadian, Mongolians, Semites, Lemu- 
rians, root and sub races, Plato, Cro-Magnon, Rmoahals, V ritya, ideal 
schools, religion, society, wonderful inventions, female equality, the 
introduction of wheat from another planet, and later sorcery, human 
sacrifices, monstrous animals, and wherever these fail theosophic in- 
sight and astral impressions, intermediate beings and ‘‘ thought trans- 
ference,’’ make up a strange repertory, with occultism in the chief 
role. 


Habit and Instinct, by C. LLoyp MorGAN, F.G.S. London, 1896. pp. 
357- 

This volume is in substance the author’s Lowell course in Boston, 
and contains 15 chapters. Some habits and instincts of young birds, 
and their locomotion, young animals, the relation of consciousness to 
instinct, imitation, relation of emotion to instinct; some pairing, 
incubative, and migratory habits, inheritance of acquired character ;— 
these are the leading topics. The book is good, and new in spots, 
but its rather painful shortcomings and disappointments can perhaps 
best be described in a phrase by saying that the author’s speculative and 
empirical tendencies constantly impede each other. His speculations 
are particularly unsuggestive and ineffective. 

L’ Enfant, son Passé, son Avenir, par E. GRIMARD. Paris. pp. 388. 

This dateless book has three parts, hygiene, physiology, and educa- 
tion. The author has a deep sense of the importance of infancy, and 
his history of the education of very young children shows some re- 
search, but as a whole it deals with vague generalities, and may well 
serve as a background from which to measure recent progress, of 
which this author seems to have heard nothing since Pryer. 


Juvenile Offenders, by W. DouGLaAs Morrison. N. Y., 1897. pp. 
317. 

The best way of diminishing the everywhere growing ratio of 
habitual crime is by better methods of treating juvenile offenders and 
minimizing the causes. Extent, distribution, sex, age, physical and 
mental, parental and economic conditions, are each given a chapter, 
and, in the second part, admonition, fining, corporeal punishment, 
imprisonment and corrective institutions are discussed. The latter 
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are favored, and flogging is opposed. The book is the work of a wise 
and experienced man, but takes hardly any account of modern 
criminology of the European school. 


La Puberte chez UVhomme et chez la Femme, par Le DR. L. BIERENT. 
Paris, 1896. pp. 200. 


This is a convenient and, indeed, admirable summary of the anatom- 
ical and physiological changes that take place at puberty. The author 
summarizes and digests the results of nearly 60 special memoirs, 
mostly French, on the effects of this change on each organ and tissue. 


Plants and Their Children, by Mrs. WM. STARR DANA. N. Y., 
1896. pp. 272. 

This is proposed as a botanical reader in six parts; fruit and 
seed, young plants, roots and stems, buds, leaves and flowers. 
Miss A. T. Smith has added 277 good pictures, and stories are 
interspersed. The final chapter, on Learning to See, is pointed, 
and altogether the book must awaken love for plants, and is well fitted 
to lay the foundation for more systematic study later. 


Mother, Baby and Nursery, A manual for mothers, by GENEVIEVE 
TUCKER, M.D. Boston, 1896. pp. 161. 
The pre-natal period, birth, dress, sleep, crying, eyes, nursing, hear- 
ing, teething, posture, habit, baby-foods, and many useful nursal hints, 
make a practical and attractive book. 


In Childhood’s Country, by Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. Boston, 
1896. pp. 56. 

This is the second volume of the Yellow Hair Library, and is 
illustrated by Ethel Reed. The pink and rose agree to look bright 
as achild approaches; a robin is buried; two little girls vainly wait 
for Little Boy Blue, who breaks his appointment because ‘‘he is a 
man,’’ and men are never true; ten little girls are ona train specially 
conducted ; he was vexed at his mamma, but when he was ill she cared 
for him; pictured girls on a fan, perhaps left a lover off in Japan; 
and about thirty other scraps with pictures, that admirably match 
this ultra impressionist inanity. Cannot at least the children be pro- 
tected from insidious psychic disintegration? It is puerile, but not 
juvenile. 


Paper Doll Poems, by PAvtInE Kinc. N. Y., Century Co., 1896, 
pp. 65. 

Each page has pictured paper dolls, with a few lines of sprightly 
poetry beneath, describing their gestures, postures, and acts. The 
dolls are often cats, horses, chickens, owls, geese, fish, boots, dogs, 
parasols, and some combinations with adventures. It is very light 
amusement for very idle children, and makes a pretty and unique 
booklet. The verses are for far younger children than could make the 
dolls, so that a governess with deft scissors should go along with the 
book. 


Fairy Starlight and Its Dolls, by E. S. BLAKELEY, illustrated by 
Lucy F. Perkins. Chicago, McClurg & Co., 1896. pp. 213. 

Bianca was eight and had four dolls, big, little, colored, and wax. 
One night a star fairy appeared in a dream, animated her dolls, gave 
them the power to talk, play and do all sorts of things, and she shrunk 
and became adoll with them. Great adventures they had. The 
flowers talk to them, and tell how they grow, etc. They meet and 
learn about many animals, and nothing hurts here. Policemen dolls, 
talking horses, monkeys, parrots; they meet thoughts personified ; 
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toy animals come to life. They ride fireflies, turtles; and even paper 
doll land is full of life. 


The Wonderful Fatries of the Sun, by ERNEST VINCENT WRIGHT. 
Illustrated by Cora M. Norman. Boston, 1896. pp. 66. 

This is a very tasteful book. The raindrop elves drop with scrub- 
bing brushes and clean houses, windows, streets, etc., and then the 
wind god gathers them up in schools in clouds. The snowflake 
fairies wake up near the pole at the call of the north wind, get 
out their rigs and float down. The rainbow fairy lived in a star, 
and polished some up and stuck them together, and built an arch, and 
hosts of artists with umbrellas painted it. Fairy girls make fleecy 
clouds, fairy men forge the thunder clouds and put in dynamite, and 
work magic lanterns. Wind fairies have each a very distinct character 
and life, in each is one of the points of compass. Night and morn, 
and frost fairies also, are each pictured and besung in lively verse. 
Personification is carried to an almost grotesque extent, but the effect 
on an adult is pleasing, and it must titillate the childish palate. 


The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius ; tr. by M. W. KEATINGE. 
London, 1896. 


This chief work of the great pedagogue of objectivity has never 
before been ‘‘ Englished.’’ The long introduction of 173 pages gives 
a better account of his life and works than has hitherto been accessible 
in English. 


Geometry for Kindergarten Students. By ADELINE FULLON. London, 
1896. pp. 198. 
This manual has little if anything to do with Frébel, but is interest- 
ing as showing what the National Frébel Union thinks the necessary 
examination requirements for teaching in the Kindergarten. 


Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology, A Laboratory Guide 
for High School and College Students, by C. W. DopGE, M. &., 
Professor of Biology in the University of Rochester. N. Y., 1896. 
PP- 477- 

This isa pedagogical new departure of great interest, in the degree 
to which it subordinates instruction to practical work. The student 
is given almost no information in the book, but is asked many ques- 
tions, and given copious directions. We confess to some degree of 
skepticism as to such a method for beginners. Students, we are told 
in the preface, no longer want instruction, but seek the training 
which will fit them for research. This is education in the true sense; 
verification of printed statements, too, is tedious. Questions are the 
best guides. 


Lifeand Labor of the Peoplein London. Edited by CHARLES BOOTH. 
Vol. VIII. Population, classified by trades. London, 1896. pp. 
480. 

This series of volumes, abounding in tables and statistics which in- 
volve great labor by many coadjutors, constitute the record of a new 
and strange field of pedagogy with a charm all itsown. The chapter 
and curves showing the condition of domestic indoor servants is a 
model of painstaking presentation. 

Die Formen der Familie und der Formen der Wirtschaft. Von E. 
GRossE. Freiburg, 1896. pp. 275. 

This is a contribution to the history of the family and of domestic 
economy. The types here described are the higher and lower pas- 
toral, agricultural and hunter families, to each of which a chapter is 
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devoted. The conclusion is that the family form is entirely dependent 

on economic relations. 

The Law of Civilization and Decay. An Essay on History, by 
BRooKS ADAMS. MacMillan Co., 1896. pp. 393. 

The walls of the Johns Hopkins University department of history 
were long decorated with the maxim of Bliinchli, that history is part 
politics, and politics is present history. This view ignores the direct, 
unconscious influence of nature, which Buckle and now the entire 
anthropological school represent. Mr. Adams assumes this latter view, 
which is in direct opposition to assumption of the historical school of 
Baltimore. ‘‘ The exceedingly small part played by conscious thought 
in moulding the thought of men”’ is one assumption of this book. 
‘“At the moment of action man almost invariably obeys instinct like 
an animal; only after action has ceased does he reflect.’’ ‘‘ Life is one 
of the outlets of solar energy.’’ All inall, it is a fascinating and a new 
book, by a former professor of Harvard, more about whose views many 
have long wanted to hear. 


Untersuchungen iber die Einfliisse der Arbeittsdauer und der Arbeits- 
pausen auf die geistige Leistungsfahigkeit der Schulkinder. Von 
J. FRIEDRICH; Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologic der 
Sinnesorgane. 

Twelve sentences, with nearly the same number of letters, were 
dictated in different parts of the school day, and all errors tabulated. 
The method and subject matter were as like the regular school work 
as could be made. Simple problems, like those of Laser and Burgen- 
stein, were also used, and in all the ordinary precautions against error 
were observed. In all these tests the quality of work declined as the 
length of the work period increased, as Héfeners had before found. It 
also declined as the school day advanced, as Griesbachs had found. 
Most errors were at the close of the afternoon session. The long 
nooning improves quality, but never makes it equal to that of morn- 
ing work. Short but intense periods of work are best. There should 
be a rest of 8to 10 minutes at the end of every hour. The hardest 
work should come in the morning, and the easiest, like writing, pen- 
manship, etc., should come last. It is a question whether afternoon 
sessions should not be abolished, especially in lower grades. Not 
only would the total sum of work be increased, but health would be 
greatly favored. 


Jahn als Erzieher. By J. FRIEDRICH. Miinchen, 1896. pp. 192. 

This fills a long felt want, and gives us an admirable bird’s eye view 
of the great founder of the Turner system. His life is told in 34 pages 
and then his system is presented, partly in quotation, but systemati- 
cally arranged under convenient topics and with a good index. 


Comenius und Pestalozzi als Begriinder der Volkesschule. By DR. 
H. W. HOFFMEISTER. Leipzig, 1896. pp. 97. 

The school system of this century rests on these men. Comenius is 
the objective and Pestalozzi the subjective author of the modern folk 
school. The nature, basal ideas and method of each is discussed with 
exact reference to the texts, and digests of their writings follow, with 
copious footnotes. 


Hegel as Educator. By FRED. LUDLOW LUQUEER, PH. D. Mac- 
millan & Co., N. Y., 1896. pp. 185. 
This is a very valuable study of Hegel’s life and pedagogical views, 
and which may also serve as an introduction to his philosophy. It is, 
indeed, a new point of view from most English writers who have sought 
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to master his philosophy from the pages of Caird, Wallace, Sterling, 
Harris, Royce, etc. In contrast to the abstruseness and uncertainty 
of interpretation of the logic and phraseology, we have here a fascinat- 
ing and translucent presentation of great value which is sure to be 
welcomed by every one interested in the larger aspects of education. 


Hygienisches Taschenbuch. Vou DR. E. v. ESMARCH. Berlin, 1896. 
Pp. 290. 

This little pocket volume is a model of condensation of scientific 
hygiene, treating air and its tests, ground, water, buildings, heating 
and ventilation, closets, schoolhouses, hospitals and disinfection in 
summary and almost epigrammatic brevity, and with many useful 
tables. 


Schulgesundheitslehre. Von DR. H. EULENBERG and Dr. U. BACH. 
Berlin, 1896. 


Three parts of the enlarged second edition of this, perhaps, on the 
whole, best German work on school hygiene, are now before us. After 
a valuable historical introduction, the ground, earth, and situation of 
the schoolhouse are discussed; then the plan and material of the 
foundation, including different mortars, stones, cellar, basement, 
water tables, drainage, etc., and, passing up story by story, wall, win- 
dows, blinds and curtains, floors and modes of keeping clean, halls, 
closets, dressing rooms, roofs, chimneys, ventilation, many plans of 
floors and rooms, gardens and yards, and open-air gymnasiums, play 
grounds, etc., all for different grades and classes of city and country 
schools. The seating and seats, and desks for standing and sitting, 
all with many cuts and literary references, these are the topics that 
fill the first 320 pages thus far published. 


Die Hauswirtschaftliche Unterweisung der Landmddchenund Frauen, 
von W. Herstatr and Dr. Orro Kamp. Wiesbaden, 1896. pp. 
409. 

This is an enlarged new edition of a work published in 1894. The 
first author is an economist, and the last a teacher and specialist in 
domestic education, and together they describe existing institutions 
and suggest improvements and new ones. Cooking, dairying, poultry 
keeping, kitchen gardening, fruit raising, bee keeping, female handi- 
work, and other similar schools and courses are described separately 
in each of the chief European countries. The book abounds in novelty 
and interest, and suggests many new departures. 


Manuel Pratique, etc., par Drs. FouGERAy and CovuEToux. Paris, 
1796. pp. 788. 

This manual is devoted to special methods of training deaf mutes, 
blind, idiots, stammerers, etc., and also gives statistics, accounts of 
instruction and legislation. Each class of defectives is treated sepa- 
rately, with a concluding fifth part on combined abnormalities. A score 
of cuts of operations and many cases of special interest are-given. 
There is no reference to other literature on the subject, and the authors’ 
knowledge of foreign institutions and writers is very limited. The 
work is valuable and iuteresting, but the 1o-page introduction by 
Bourneville is perfunctory and jejune. 


Handbuch der Erziehungs-u. Unterrichtslehre, fiir Hihere Schulen. 
von Dr. A. BAUMEISTER, I. Band. 2. Abteiling. Miinchen, 1897. 
pp- 894. 

This ponderous second part of the first volume of a handbook on 
higher education, which the author, with 16 coadjutors, is slowly is- 
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suing, is of special interest as containing an account of American in- 
stitutions by Professor Wheeler of Cornell, Professor Thurber of Chi- 
cago. Reports from other countries are written by those competent 
to discuss the several topics, and all is brought well up to date. All 
who discuss colleges and high schools in Europe will find this work 
the best and fullest as well as latest. 

Parakites, by G. T. WAGLOM. N. Y., 1896. pp. gI. 

This is a treatise on making and flying tailless kites for scientific 
purposes and for recreation, and has about 4o illustrations. Kites 
were sent to heaven as a religious rite 1ooo years B.C. Long ago men 
were lifted by them in the East as war spies. The angle up is always 
over-estimated, and so kites are hard to hit by shooting. Fabulous 
heights were reported of kite battles, with prizes for beauty. Betting, 
sacred kite days, wheels, whistles, fish, birds, knots and twine, frame 
and cover, springs and scales to measure the pull, all kinds of electric 
and barometric attachments, the interest of birds in them, spools and 
windlass, flyers, mathematical problems, photography from a kite 
with specimens, trains and relays, kite names, ‘‘ signal phabets,’’ winds, 
and weather, aeroplanes, and how to support a 1o-foot flag, these are 
some of the topics. 


Die Unruhe. Giitersloh, 1896. pp. 62. 


This is the first in a series of contributions to Pedagogical Pathology, 
by Arno-Fuchs. Unrest is a theme well fitted for bringing out the 
relations between morbid and normal states. Undue irritability of 
association, of will, and, most of all, of feeling, is one of the chief 
expressions of nervousness and degeneration. Authority, control, 
power to forbid and obey are negative conditions of cure; interested 
occupation is its positive side. Rapid change of normal quiet, relapse 
of psychic activities, whether due to fatigue, shock, excessive imita- 
tion, impulse or general lack of inhibition, is favored by many modern 
methods. Herbartian psychology gives us both the key and cure. 
About Children. By ROSE PORTER. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. pp. 221. 

This tasteful and agreeable little book is a compilation of the sayings 
of literary men and women about children, arranged calendar wise by 
months. Shakespere has all February; Wordsworth and Coleridge 
divide May between them. A medley of authors fill the different days 
of September, etc. The selections are well chosen and interesting. 


The Lovers’ Year Book of Poetry. By H. P. CHANDLER. Two vols. 
Roberts, Boston. 
This is a collection of love poems for every day in the year, but love 
is treated as inclusive of children, so that some of the best selections 
are of married and especially child-life. 


Essai sur le géniedansl’ art. Par GAB. SEAILLER, 1897. pp. 313. 

The vast réle of spontaneity in thought is a continuation and exten- 
sion of life; thought, first studied, being their harmony. Inspiration is 
simply accord of all the inner powers. Genius thus does not break the 
continuity of things. Genius does not reason, it is reason, is free and 
self-justifying ; to be beautiful and to love beauty are excess of life. 
Work becomes play. Art is not realism, but man added to nature. 
Genius reconciles soul and nature. It makes us see the world asthe 
act of a mind striving for beauty. Love of order is one of the deepest 
sentiments and corresponds to love of life. This all focuses in the 
paradise of the art ecstacy. 
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Professor Carl Stumpf publishes a long article in the Bezdblatt, of a 
recent Berlin daily, on the wonderful child Otto Péhlen, who at the 
age of two years reads Greek and Latin, written or in print, with great 
rapidity, and pronounces readily and correctly jaw-breaking chemical 
and other words in rapid succession, which he understands no more 
of than he does the classical languages. His head is long and prominent 
in the occiputal region, his health and bodily development good, and 
his temperament cheeful and very restless, naive despite the great at- 
tention paid him by scientific men. His appetite for languages is great, 
and his memory marvellous. Music fills him withaversion, yet he 
loves noise. Reading is his passion. He knows the date and place of 
birth of many great men. Goldscherder, Placzek and other well 
known men have tested or observed him, and all assert a remarkable 
innate gift. The great problem all are now asked by his parents, is 
how to educate him. 


Notes on Children’s Drawings. Edited by ELMER E. BRowN, Pro- 
fessor of the Science and Artof Teaching. Vol. II, No.1. University 
of California Studies. 1897. pp. 75. 

This is a collection of 63 drawings by five observers, headed by Miss 
M. W. Shinn, to illustrate the natural evolution of graphic power, 
with 15 pages of discussion by the editor at the end. With the ex- 
ception of Dr. Lukens’ work, which is not utilized and slightly heeded, 
this is, perhaps, the most important contribution yet made. Its almost 
sumptuous publication is made possible by the liberality of the good 
angel of the University, Mrs. Phebe Hearst. 


L. Sholz has an interesting article in German, on the weak-minded- 
ness of puberty, in the last number of the Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie. 
This, he thinks, may be associated with either too early or too late 
manifestations of this function. Puberty is an occasional rather than 
an ultimate cause of defect. It lasts ‘till the psychic ego is finally 
formed,’’ at about 25 years. 


_ Dr. J. Milne Brownell has an article of unusual interest in the last 
issue of Brain on the Evolution of Hypnotic Theory, which is the best 
100 page digest of current opinion and literature yet published. 








NOTES 


Two new educational journals, which will be most welcome to all 
progressive educators, and which are important landmarks in the set of 
the tides towards special and expert teaching, are first the 4mer- 
ican Physical Education Review, a quarterly organ of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Physical Education. The editorial 
board consists of E. M. Hartwell, the leading American authority on 
all matters of physical training, as chairman, Prof. G. W. Fitz, of the 
Harvard Medical School, and R. G. Huling, a Cambridge High 
School principal. Dr. Hartwell leads with an article on Ling. The 
Olympic games, statistics of physical education, physical training, 
Bronsehweig military and manual training, the influence of physical 
education in general, baths, reports, etc., make up the contents of 
the first number. ($2.00 per an.) 

The Journal of School Geography, beginning January, 1897 ($1.00 
per an., 10 numbers), is edited by R. E. Dodge, of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, N. Y., with Prof. W. M. Davis, of Harvard, C. W. Hayes, of the 
Geological Survey, F. M. McMurry, of Buffalo, and others, as associate 
editors. This brings a judicious union of university and school talent 
to bear on this most vexed and undefined problem of modern ped- 
agogy. 

This is the kind of journalism now chiefly needed in American 
education, and both these publications should be accessible to gram- 
mar school teachers of all grades. 


In the Sztthsonian Miscellaneous Collection (Nos. 1071, 2 and 3. 
Hodgkins fund), are just published three important memoirs of interest 
to school hygienists, viz.: Airand Life, by H. 1. VARIGNEY, pp. 69; 
The Air of Towns, by 1. B. COHEN (21 plates, pp. 41), and 7he At- 
mosphere in Relation to Human Life and Health, by ¥. A. R. RUSSELL, 
pp. 148. We are made of condensed air, living at the bottom of a vast 
sea of air, with no islands but with strange currents, and doomed to 
stay at the bottom or near it by our constitution. To study the 
“biology of the air’? we must begin with the individual molecule, a 
millionth of a millimeter in diameter and colliding with others 4700 
million times per second. With an average skin surface of 1% square 
meters each of us is subjected to a pressure of 15,458 kilograms. After 
a long list of interesting and popularly stated facts like this the 
physiology of respiration and practical application, with many original 
studies, are taken up. Very important, too, for those interested in 
the subject, are the practical implications of Ducleaux Memoire on 
the actinic constitution of the air (Smithsonian Contribution, 1034, 
1896. ) 


The Meyer-Markan Sammlung Pad. Vortrdge has now reached its 
eighth volume, and still publishes a lecture a month for less than a 
dollar a year (3.60 M.). The latest numbers, Tew’s Elementary 
Schools, and Hohmann’s Needed Reforms, show no falling off in quality 
or interest. 


The Morse Company has published several books of unusual merit 
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in the New Century series. Supt. S. T. Dutton’s Morse Speller is a 
happy attempt to utilize the seasons and nature material for spel- 
ling. The words are grouped, under such types as earth, school, 
health, history, flowers, physics, chemistry, etc. Deane’s Phonetic 
Reader begins with the G{hlwein method, not before utilized here to 
our knowledge, of associating sounds and animal noises. N. W. Ford’s 
Nature’s Byways is a good selection of science material for primary 
schools. Altogether we have here a bold but valuable addition to the 
apparatus of the coming movement to increase nature study. 


Prof. Will S. Monroe, of the Westfield Normal School, is conduct- 
ing a very successful Saturday teachers’ class, and has issued eleven 
leaflets on child study. Supt. Spaulding, of Ware, Mass., has col- 
lected extensive data. 


In his Lectures on Socrates and Pestalozzi, just published in Berlin, 
Prof. G. K. Uphues urges that both alike felt it a God-imposed task 
to educate the people. For the former the knowledge of truth isa 
moral, for the latter a religious postulate. The method of both was 
their personality. For both love is the root of all. Theart of gov- 
ernment is to train the people to virtue. 


Arthur MacDonald’s mental grasp spans all the wide reach between 
sociology, pathology and experimental psychology, and he has a rare 
knack of finding interesting topics and points of view. In his Educa- 
tion and Patho-social Studies, he reprints his part of the last two 
Reports of Commissioner Harris. Most interesting of all are his crim- 
inological studies on H. (probably the murderer Holmes), and the 
report of the psychological, criminological and demographical con- 
gresses in Europe. The account of General Booth’s London work is 
of less interest. 


Many parents and teachers have often inquired at book stores and 
libraries for a concise little book giving the latest facts about astronomy 
for children without mathematics. Samuel G. Bayne, has at last written 
such a book, entitled the Pith of Astronomy (Harpers, 1896, p. 122, 
many cuts). A bright boy can read it through at a single sitting, and 
it is an admirable compend of the most salient points concerning each 
of the members of the solar family, and with sections on comets, 
nebulz, a few fixed stars, astronomy, telescopes, etc. Every boy 
ought to have it. 


English Synonyms and Antonyms, with notes on the correct use of 
prepositions, is a convenient handbook for both schoo] and home. It 
is edited by I. C. Fernald, and just published by Funk & Wagnalls, in 
a tasteful and well-indexed volume of 561 pages. It is easy to find fault 
with such a book, and we doubt the wisdom of the second pedagogic 
part. Its utility seems to us chiefly as a reference book and not for 
the text of class work. This does not diminish the high value of the 
first and largest part. 


ADDITIONAL BOOK NOTES. 


Das Specialistenthum in der Medicen der Gegenwart. PROF. DR. W. 
MOLDENHAUER. pp. 27. F.C. W. Vogel, Leipzig. 

In this inaugural address the author pleads for a broad basis before 
the specialization in medical practice, to which young physicians are 
now so prone. The present courses should be prolonged at least a 
semester. The social and legal evils of the state approbation of 
specialists are dwelt on. Most specialists are very inadequately pre- 


II 
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pared, and combine general with special practice, to the detriment of 
both. The ‘‘six weeks specialists’? are an abomination. Yet the 
future of medical practice will belong to good specialists, and the day 
of the general practitioner is gradually drawing to a close. 


Zur Hygiene der Arbeit. DR. EMtt, KRAEPELIN, Professor of Psy- 
chiatrie in Heidelberg. pp. 30. Gustav Fischer, Jena. 

In this popular lecture the author has for the first time tried to 
state the practical results of his special studies. He believes a vast 
field is just opening here. We must educate to and for work to which 
all havea right. Rest, change, interest, recreation, distribution of 
meals, all kinds of food, and intoxicants are allto this end. Old age 
and fatigue, monotony, lack of zest reduce it. 


Theorie der Begabung. DR. RICHARD BAERWALD. O.R. Reisland, 
Leipzig, 1896. pp. 289. 

This is a psychological-pedagogical investigation concerning the 
existence, classification, causes, plasticity worth and education of 
human faculty. The root of it is an inquiry into the culture value of 
languageinstruction. Formal culture is the education of natural gifts, 
but the author does not agree with those who urge that a language that 
is hard is therefore and in that degree educative. Not only memory, 
so much studied, but wit, understanding, inquisitive feeling, and will, 
which are of no less importance, demand study. This treatise is 
almost unique in being devoted to the education of special gifts and 
talents. 


Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selection. EDWARD B. 
POULTON, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F. L. S., ete. pp. 224. The 
Macmillan Company. 

This is an admirably simple and direct story. Besides the life and 
letters, an immense number of other works have been consulted. Mr. 
Francis Darwin permitted the use of many letters not before pub- 
lished, and gives much valuable information, and other friends con- 
tributed valuable letters and facts. All admirers of the great natural- 
ist will peruse this work with pleasure and profit. 


Short Stories. MyYRA BRADWELL HELMER, age 6 years. pp. 54. 
Chicago Legal News Company. 

Eight short stories, told by a child, with probably the grosser errors 
corrected. The childish method of objectivity, short sentences and 
temporal sequences is preserved. Mamma wrote it down as it was 
talked, and grandpa had it printed. It costs 25 cents, and all the 
money goes to orphans. 


Kinderpsychologie. CHRISTIAN UFER. pp. II. 


A reprint from Rein’s Encyclopedia of Pedagogy. The author dis- 
cusses the pedagogic symptoms of child study, its position and con- 
tent, methods and sources, history, with a copious bibliography at the 
end. Generous credit is given to American workers. 


Die Liebe. WILHELM RUDECK. pp. 256. Gustav Weigel, Leipzig. 

This is a moral and historical culture study of the development of 
feeling, and especially love, in Germany, and isillustrated. The first 
period treated is that preceding that of knight errantry, then follows 
a chapter on love among knights and at court, and the modern period 
is given the closing chapter. Each part abounds in poetic quota- 
tions, but shows traces of considerable historical reading, although 
the prevailing tone is sentimental. 
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The Language Used in Talking to Domestic Animals. PRo¥F. H. 
CARRINGTON BOLTON, Ph. D. pp- 47. Judd & Detweiler, 
Printers. 

Fullest are the terms used in talking to birds, next come horses, then 
cattle, dogs, sheep, swine, cats, etc. This reprint from the American 

Anthropologist is fullof unusual erudition, and of exceeding interest. 


De L’ Erreur. Victor BROCHARD, Professor iu the Faculty of Let- 
ters in the University of Paris. pp. 281. Felix Alcan, Paris. 
The historical part treats only of Plato, Descartes and Spinoza. The 
second part discusses truth, belief, the nature, logical condition, psy- 
chological causes, and metaphysical principles of error. Criticism 
must conciliate moral and scientific certainty. 


An Experiment in Education. MARY R. ALLING-ABER. pp. 244. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 


The author was one of the pioneers in the new movement of finding 
out fresh paths in the study and teachingof nature to young children. 
Some years ago her views attracted much attention, and here at last 
her methods and theories are presented in clear and attractive form. 


Vitorino Da Feltre. WittiiAM HARRISON WooDWARD, Lecturer in 
Education in Victoria University. pp. 256. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 

This is an excellent introduction tothe study of the education of 
the first period of Renaissance, following the death of Petrarch. 
The first part ison the career of the notable humorist schoolmaster 
Da Feltre. Part second translates four notable Latin essays, and the 
third part treats on the aims and methods of the humorist educator. 
As a whole the work is a very scholarly and valuable exposition of the 
ideals of the period, and should be in every educational library. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
LONDON, Feb. 27, 1897. 
Editor of the PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY,— 

S1r:—I should like to ask the writer of the note on my volume, 
Studies of Childhood, in Vol. III, p. 490, of your journal, who says 
that it contains hardly a single new contribution to the subject, what 
he understands by a ‘‘contribution’’ to child-psychology ; whether, 
for example, he would confine the expression to statistical enquiries, 
and exclude, say, a first, full and methodical attempt (a) to examine 
the aims, methods and dangers of child-study; (b) to examine, arrange 
and explain children’s ideas, so far as yet enquired into; and (c) to 
study in comparison with ethnological facts the development of chil- 
dren’s drawings of men and animals? I would further like to know 
how a book, which is said not to be scientific, can possibly supersede, 
as he says my book supersedes. the two works: Professor Preyer’s well 
known treatise on the Chi/d’s Mind, and Professor M. Baldwin’s work 
on Mental Development, both of which, I take it, are scientific or 
nothing? JAMES SULLY. 
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